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Arr. I. The True Hiftory of the Congueft of Mexico. . By 
Captain Bernal Diaz del Caftillo, one of the Conquerors, Writ- 
ten in the Year 1568. Tranflated from the Original Spanifh, 
By Maurice Keatinge, Efg. gto. Pp, 524. I], 5s» 
Wright. 1800. 


 Bager Hiftory has been aptly characterized by the learned 
hiftorian of Charles the fifth. It.is the artlefs production 
of an old Soldier, dwelling with pleafure upon fcenes in 
which he had borne an active and honourable part ; indulging 
an harmlefs and even laudable vanity in the recapitulation of 
former atchievements ; and giving a plain unvarnifhed account 
of tranfactions, which have formed the bafis of many a mi- 
raculous tale, ferved to fwell the pages of fition, and exer- 
cifed the ingenuity of many a writer, more anxious to aftonifh 
by a recital of wonders, than folicitous to inform by a re 

tition of truth. But, in obferving that the author of this book 
bore an honourable part in the exploits which he recounts, 
we muft not be underftood to mean that the expedition in which 
he embarked was honourable in itfelf. In faét, it differed from 
the lawlefs incurfions of freebooters, pirates, and buccaneers, 
only in the defcription of the perfons concerned in it, the ex- 
fent of their means, and the confiftency of their operations ; 
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266 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


the motive and the object were the fame, a thirft for gold 
and the acquifition of plunder 

After two unfuccefsful excurfions, by different officers, the 
celebrated Hernando Cortes undertook the conqueft of Mex. 
ico, atthe beginning of the year-isig. When we confider 
the extreme inadequacy of his means to the attainment of his 
object, we experience lefs furpfize at the failure of his firft’at. 
tempt, than at his extraordinary rafhnefs in making it. His 
whole force confifted of five hundred and eight foot-foldiers ; 
fixteen horfe; nineteen mufketeers; one hundred and nine 
mariners ; eleven fhips; fourteen field-pieces; and thirty two 
crofs-bows. ‘Thus provided, he ventured to enter a countr 
the immenfe population of which muft either be fubdued or 
conciliated, before he could make his way to the ultimate 
place of his deftination, which was moft advantageoufly 
fituated for refifting the attacks of an enemy; and was mores 
over defended by a numerous army of experienced and deter- 
mined warriors. 

Cortes and his followers effected a landing, on the 13th. of 
March, neac the town of Tabafco, and had, immediately to 
contend with an army of 12,000 Indians who aflailed them, on 
all fides, with great fury. Difcipline and fuperior weapons, 
however, prevailed over numbers and courage; the natives 
were driven from their town, and Cortes took pofleflion of it 
in the name of his Sovereign! But, though labouring under 
every difadvantage, the Indians appear to have fought with 
the moft’obftinate bravery ; and had they perfifted in harrafing 
the Spaniards, the latter muft, though victorious in ever 
action, have been ultimately deftroyed. Fortunately for 
Cortes, the Indian chiefs, the day after the battle, came to 
offer him peace, amity, and affiftance; the offering was -ac- 
companied by a prefent of qwommen, all of whom received -bap- 
tif, and one of whom, a woman of high rank, Cortes took 
as his miftrefs, and fhe proved to him, ever after, a moft faith- 
ful and ufeful companion. 

Montezuma, the Sovereign of Mexico, who appears to have 
been-pofiefied of many excellent qualities, conceiving a juft 
jealoufy of the Spaniards, and alarmed by an ancient prophefy 
which had predi¢ted the fubjugation of his’empire by mén 
wearing beards, and coming fom the. Eaft, endeavoured, by 
courtly embaflies, pacific propofitions, and- coftly prefents, to 
prevent their approach to his capital. But Cortes was not-to 
be diverted from his purpofe. He advanced toward the terti- 
tories of Montezuma, and formed a very powerful alliance 
withthe Tlafcalans who were the inveterate enemies of that 

Prince, and who inhabited a country on the borders of 
. Mexico, 
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Mexico. Such was the power of Montezuma that his very 
name infpired all the neighbouring people with awe, and any 
attempt to enter his territory was contidered by them as little 
Jefs than an act of defperation or infanity. The following 
account of his power and his capital was given to Cortes by 
the chief of Cocotlan, 


*¢ After fupper Cortes made enquiry relative to the military power 
of Montezuma. He was informed, how that monarch had under him 

eat armies, and that the city of Mexico was of uncommon ftrength, 
. being founded in the water, and no paffage from one houfe to another 
except by bridges or boats; that each houfe was terraced, and only 
required a pardpet to be converted into a fortrefs, that the entrance 
to the city was by three caufeways, in each of which were four or five 
apertures for the paflage of the waters, and that on each of thefe 
apertures was a bridge of wood, which, being raifed, precluded the 
entrance into Mexico. We were alfo informed of the great wealth 
of Montezuma, in gold, filver, and jewels, the hearing of which 
filled us with aftonifhment, and fuch is the nature of Spanith foldiers, 
that we were anxious to try our fortunes, although the accounts we 
had been given, made our hopes appear almoft vifionary ; and traly 
we found Mexico ftronger than what it was now defcribed to us. 
The cacique launched out alfo in the praifes of his great lord, Mon. 
tezuma, faying, that he ruled wherever it was his will to do fo, 
and that he was apprehenfive of his diffatisfa€tion at our being enter. 
tained in that place, without his licence, To all this Cortes replied 
faying, ‘ That we came from a diftant country, by the orders of our, 
fovereign, to warn the great Montezuma to defift from human facrifie 
ges, and all outrages either upon his own vaffals, or his neighbours, 
and to require from him fubmiffion to our monarch. And, ‘ added 
Cortes, * I now require you all who hear me, to renounce your hu. 
man facrifices, cannibal feafts, and other abominable practices, for 
fach is the command of our Lord God, whom we adore and believe, 
who gives us life and death, and who is to raife us up to heaven.® 
All this the natives heard with a profound filence, and Cortes then 
turning to the foldiers, propofed to them immediately to plant the 
holy crofs; but the Rev, Fathér Olmedo objeéted, upon the grounds 
of the ill will and ignorance.of the people, which might induce them 
tocommit fome outrage or indignity againft that holy fymbol; he 
therefore recommended that it fhould be deferred until a better op- 
portunity .’’ 


‘On the arrival of the Spaniards at a town called Cholula, 
on the road to Mexico), where they ftayed fome days, the 
mbafladors of Montezuma laid a plan for attacking them in, 
the night, with an army, that was to be privately introduced 
into the town. But Cortes, having received advice of their 
mtentions, from his wae allies, infli€ted an <7) 
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and moft barbarous vengeance on the wretched Cholulans; 
who were fubject to the will of Montezuma. Six thoufand 
of thefe unhappy people were maflacred by the Spaniards, and 
numbers of them burned alive ! 

Montezuma, finding all his endeavours to perfuade the 
Spaniards to forego their intention of vifiting his capital fruic- 
lefs, and, weakly relying on their profeffions of friendthip, 
fent out Ambafiadors to conduét them thither. The impreffion 
which the firft view of Mexico made upon the Spanith army 
is thus defcribed by Diaz, with his ufual naiveté. 


«¢ We then fet forward on the road to Mexico, which was crouded 
with maltitudes of the natives, and arrived at the caufeway of Iztd- 
palapa, which leads to that capital. When we beheld the number of 
populous towns on the water and firm ground, and that broad caufe. 
way, running ftraight and level to the city, we could compare it to 
nothing but the enchanted fcenes we had read of in Amacis of Gaul, 
from the great towers and temples, and other edifices of lime and ftone 
which feemed to rife out of the water. ‘To many of us it appeared 
doubtful,whether we were. afleep or awake; nor is the manner in 
which I exprefs myfelf to be wondered at, for it muft be confidered, 
that never yet did man fee, hear, or dream of any thing equal to the 
fpectacle which appeared to our eyes on this day. 

‘¢ When we approached Iztapalapa,-we were received by feveral 
great lords of that country, relations of Montezuma, who condutted 
us to our lodgings there, in palaces magnificently built of ftone, and 
the timber of which was cedar, with fpacious courts, and apartments 
furnifhed with canopies of the fineft cotton. After having contem- 
plated thefe noble edifices we walked through the gardens, which 
were admirable to behold from the variety of beautiful and aromatic 
plants, and the numerous alleys filled with fruit trees, rofes, and va- 
rious flowers. Here was alfo a lake of the cleareft water, which 
communicated with the grand lake of Mexico by a channel cut for 
the purpofe, ‘and capable of admitting the largeft canoes. ‘The whole 
was ornamented with works of art, painted, and admirably plaiftered 
and whitened, and it was rendered more delightful by numbers of 
beautiful birds. When I beheld the fcenes chat were around me, I 
thought within myfelf that this was the garden of the world! This 
place, was at the time of which I am fpeaking, with one half of the 
houfes in the water, and the other half on dry ‘land ; but all is des 
ftroyed, and that which was a lake is now a tract of fields of Indian 
corn, and fo entirely altered that the natives themfelves could hardly 
know it.”’ 


Cortes entered Mexico on the 8th of November, 1519 ; and 
received from Montezunfa every. poffible mark of attention, 
hofpitality, and refpect.. He and his followers were lodged in 
a fpacious palace and provided with every thing which the | 

country. 























country could afford; the author’s defcription of Mexico con- 
veys a very high idea not only of the wealth and magnificence 
of Montezuma, but of the profperity of his people, and of the 
progrefs which they had made in the ufeful, and in fome of 


the elegant, arts. 


«© When we had been four days in Mexico, Cortes wifhed to take 

a view of the city, and in confequence fent to requeft the permiflion 
of his Majefty. Accordingly, Aguilar, Donna Marina,.and a 
little page of our general’s called Orteguilla, who already under- 
food fomething of the language, went to the palace for that purpofe. 
Montezuma was pleafed immediately to accede, but being apprehenfive 
that we might offer fome infult to his temple, he determined to go 
thither in perfon, which he accordingly did, in the fame form, and 
with the fame retinue, as when he firit came out to meet us ; but that 
he was on this occafion preceded by two lords bearing fceptres in their 
hands which they carried on high as a fignal of the king’s approach. 
Montezuma, in his litter, with a {mall rod in his hand, one half of 
which was gold, and the other half wood, and which he bore elevated 
like a rod of juitice, for fuch it was, approached the temple, and there 
quitted his litter and mounted the fteps, attended by a number of 
priefts, and offering incenfe, with many ceremonies, to his war gods. 
Cortes, at the head of his cavalry, and the principal part of our fol. 
diers under arms, marched tothe grand fquare, attended by many 
noblemen of the court. When we arrived there, we were aftonifhed 
at the crouds of people, and the regularity which prevailed, as well 
as at the vaft quantities of merchandife, which thofe who attended 
us were affiduous in pointing out. Each kind had its particular 
place, which was diftinguifhed by a fign. ‘The articles confiited of 
gold, filver, jewels, feathers, mantles, chocolate, fkins drefled and 
undrefled, fandals, and other manufactures of the roots and fibres of 
nequen, and great numbers of male and female flaves, fome of whom 
were faftened by the neck, in collars, to long poles. ‘The meat 
market was ftocked with fowls, game, and dogs. Vegetables, 
fruits, articles of food ready drefled, falt, bread, honey, and fweet 
paftry made in various ways, were alfo fold here, Other places in 
the {quare were appointed to the fale of earthenware, wooden houfe. 
hold furniture fuch as tables and benches, firewood, paper, {weet 
eanes filled with tobacco, mixed with liquid amber, copper axes and 
working tools, and wooden veflels highly painted. . Numbers of 
women fold fifh, and little loaves made of a certain mud which they 
find in the lake, and which refembles cheefe. The makers of {tone 
blades were bufily employed fhaping them out of the rough material, 
-and the merchants who dealt in gold, had the metal in grains as it 
came from the mines, in tranfparent tubes, fo that they could be 
reckoned, and the gold was valued at fo many mantles, or fo many 
Xiquipils of cocoa, according to the fize of the quills. The entire 
ware was inclofed in piazzas, under which great quantities of grain 
Were ftored, and where were alfo fhops for various kinds of goods, .I 
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muft apologize for adding, ‘that boat loads of human ordure were on the 
borders of the adjoining canals, for the pnrpofe of tanning leather, 
which they faid could not be done without it. Some may laugh at 
this, but I affert the fact is as I have ftated it, and moreover upon aif 
the public roads, places for paflengergs to refort to, were built of 
canes, and thatched with ftraw or grafs, in order to collect this ma. 
terial, The courts of juftice where three judges fat, occupied a part 
of the fquare, their under officers being in the market, infpeéting the 
merchandife. 

.** From the fquare we proceeded to the great temple, but before we 
entered it we made a circuit through a number of large courts, the 
{malleft of which appeared to me to contain more ground than the great 
@quare in Salamanca, with double inclofwres built of lime and ftone, 
and the courts paved with large white cut ftone, very clean; or where 
not paved, they were plaiftered and polifhed. When we approached 
the gate of the great temple, to which the afcent was by a hundred 
and fourteen fteps, and before we had mounted one of them, Monte. 
zuma fent down to us fix priefts, and two of his noblemen, to carry 
Cortes up, as they had done their fovereign, which he politely de- 
clined. When we had afcended to the fummit of the temple, we ob- 
ferved on the platform as we paffed, the large itones whereon were 
placed the victims who were to be facrificed. Here was a great figure 
which refembled a dragon, and much blood frefh fpilt: Montezuma 
came out from an adoratory in which his accurfed idols were placed, 
attended by two priefts, and, addreffing himfelf tu Cortes, exprefled 
his apprehenfion that fie was fatigued ; ta which Cortes replied, that 
fatigue was unknown to us. 

‘* Montezuma then took him by the hand, and pointed out to him 
the different parts of the city, and its vicinity, all of which were 
commanded from that place. Here we had a clear profpect of the three 
caufeways by which Mexico communicated with the land, and of the 
aqueduct of Chapultepeque, which fupplied the city with the fineft 
water, We were ftruck with the numbers of canoes, paffing to and 
from the main land, loaded with provifions and merchandife, and we 
eould now perceive, that in this great city, and all the others of that 
neighbourhood which were built in the water, the houfes ftodd fepa- 
rate from each other, communicating only by {mall drawbridges, and 
‘by bosts, and that they were built wich terraced tops, We obferved 
alfo the temples and adoratories of the adjacent cities, built in the 
form of towers and fortrefles, and others on the caufeway, all white- 
wathed, and wonderfull brilliant. The noife and buftle of the market- 
piace below.ys could be heard almoft a league off, and thofe who had 
been at Rome and Conftantinople faid, that. for convenience, regu. 
larity, and population, they had never feen the like.’’ 


In return for the liberal treatment which he experienced 
from Montezuma, Cortes determined to feize upon the per- 
fonof that Monarch and to make him a prifoner in his own 
capital. In the whole of’this tranfaction, not-called for KA 
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any motive of felf-prefervation, the cruelty and injuftice of 
(ortes were even exceeded by his deteftable hypocrify. Not 
content with the captivity of the King, he had the bafenefs to 
murdér four of his Officers, for prefuming to obey the orders 
of their Sovereign’! “Phis act of cruelty, we are told fpread, 
as well it might, ** univerfal terror ;” but it required all the 
fuperftition which fo ftrongly tinétured the mind of the au- 
thor, to impute fuch deeds to the interpofition of providence. 


‘© Now let the curious confider upon our heroic a€tions; ‘fir, im 
deftroying our fhips and therewith all hope of retreat ;. fecondly, in 
entering the city of Mexico after the alarming warnings that we had 
received ; thirdly, in daring to make prifoner the great Montezuma, 
king of all that country, in his own capital, and in the centre of his 
own palace, furrounded by his numerous guards; and, fourthly, in 

ublicly burning his officers in front of his palace, and putting the 
King in irons during the execution. Now that I am old, I frequently 
revolve, and reflect upon the events of that day, which appear to me 
‘as frefh as if they had juft pafled, fuch isthe impreffion they have 
made upon ‘my mind. | I fay, that it was not we who did thefe things, 
but that all was guided by the hand of God, for what men on earth 
would otherwife have ventured, their numbers not amounting to four 
hundred. and fifty, to have feized and put in irons a mighty monarch, 
and publicly. burned his officers for obeying his orders, in a city larger 
than Venice, and at a diftance of a thoufand and five hundred leagues 
from their native country!!! ‘There isanuch matter for reflection in 
this, and it merits to be detailed otherwife than in the dry manner 
in which J relate it.’? 


The indignity offered to their Monarch, by the feizure of 
his perfon, the confifcation of his treafures, and the murder of 
his Officers, at Jength rouzed the indignation of his fubjects, 
who rofe againft the Spaniards, in June 1520, and, after fome 
defperate attacks, in one of which Montezuma himfelf was 
killed by ane of his own people, they were totally expelled fram 
Mexico on the firft of July; and on the fourteenth, they were 
overtaken by the Mexicans at Obtumba, where a battle enfued, 
of which fome idea may be formed by the following quaint 
defcription of the author ; 


‘¢ Oh, what it was to fee this tremendous battle! how we. clofed 
foot to foot, and with what fury the dogs fought us! Such wounding 
as there was amongft us with their lances and clubs and two handed 
fwords, while our cavalry, favoured by the plain ground, rode 
through them at will, galloping at half fpeed, and bearing down their 
Opponents with couched Jances, ftill fighting manfully, though they 
and their horfes were all wounded ; and we of the infantry, negli. 
gent of our former hurts, and of thofe which we now received, 
clofed with the enemy, redoubling our efforts to bear them down with 
our fwords,”? 
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Nothing can be more obvious than this truth ; that if Mon. 
tezuma, inftead of admitting the Spaniards into his capital, 
had boldly oppofed their entrance by force of arms, every man 
of them muft have been annihilated. But that Monarch, by his 
weaknefs, paved the way for the deftruction of his own power, 
and the total fubjugation of his empire.’ The Spaniards, after 
the battle of Obtumba, returned, with the fcanty remnant of 
their force, to the country of theif allies, the Tlafcalans, by 
whom they were hofpitably received. Here they remained, until 
joined by frefh forces from the Spanifh colonies; and, 

aving had ample time for cementing and extending their 
alliances, with the- native Princes, who dreaded the power of 

the Mexicans, they again advanced againft Mexico, and for- 
mally invefted the city on the 30th of May, 1521. Our rea- 
ders may form fome idea of the determined refiftance which 
they experienced from the Mexicans, when informed, that, 
although they were accompanied by feventy thoufand of their 
allies, and were affiited by a number of veffels which greatly 
facilitated their operations, they were not able to reduce the 
place until the 16th of Auguft. Guatimotzin, who had fuc- 
ceeded to the throne of Mexico, was barbaroufly tortured, 
after the reduction of the city, in order to make him difcover 
his treasures. Diaz, indeed, exculpates Cortes from having 
any fhare in this atrocious deed, but as his power was abfo- 
lute, and the gratification of his avarice was an object of in- 
ceffant attention to him, it is difficult to believe, that it was 
perpetrated without his orders or confent. 

he pofleflion of Mexico was followed by the fubjugation 
of the whole country, to a vaft extent, which became tributary 
to the Crown of Spain. One precaution which the conquer- 
ors adopted in fettling their new eftablifhments, demonftrated 
their wifdom, and exhibits a ftriking contraft with the con-. 
~ duct of the modern marauders, the republicans af France, in 
thofe countries which are curfed with their prefence. “They 
earneftly entreated * that his Majefty would be pleafed not to 
fuffer any fcholars, or men of letters, to come into this coun- 
try, to throw us into confufion, with their learning, quibbles, 
and books.” 

It is impoffible, in this advanced ftage of fociety, that two 
opinions can prevail refpecting the guilt of men who attack 
the peaceable inhabitants of a foreign, and almoft unknown, 
country, deprive them of their independence, and plunder 
them of their property ; although the ultimate effect of fuch 
procecdings fhould be an improved ftate of civilization, and 
a general profeffion of the Chriftian faith. Of Cortes and his 
followers, the obje¢t was wealth and power; and the means 
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which they adopted for its attainment were not to be juftified 
by any principle of religion or juftice. : 

At the conclufion of his work, the author enumerates the 
advantages refulting from the conqueft of the country; and 
gives fome account of his comrades, and himfelf. ‘Thefe are 
curious and we fhall therefore extract them. He firft fhews the 


improved ftate of the natives, religious, focial, and political ; 
and then proceeds thus : 


6€ Other advantages and profits are alfo derived from our illuftrious 
fervices. By them our mother country. has obtained gold, filver, 
precious ftones, grain, wool, farfaparilla, and hides; all which are 
annually tranfmitted thither to the benefit of his Majefty’s revenue. 
I do not include the prefents we at various times fent, and that which 
is exported by merchants and pafiengers, for fince the time that the 
wife King Solomon built the holy temple ot Jerufalem with the gold 
and filver which he caufed to be brought from the iilands of 'Tarfis, 
Ofir, and Saba, ancient or modern hiitory do not record fuch treafures 
to have been derived from any country, as what have been fent from 
New Spain; and this I fay, becaufe although it is notorious that from 
Peru many millions in gold and filver have been obtained, yet at 
the time of the conqueft of this country, Peru was unknown, nor was 
it gained until ten years after. We alfo from the firit continued to 
fend to his Majefty moft rich prefents, for which and other reafons, T 
rate this country higher in eftimation, becaufe we well know that 
Péru has been involved in cruel civil wars, whereas we have re- 
mained, and will continue to do fo, our breafts proftrate on the earth 
in’ fubmiffion and allegiance to our Lord the King, and ready to 
expofe and devote our lives and fortunes in his fervice. 

«© Let the curious reader confider the number of cities of New 
Spain, which from their being fo many, I will not detail ; our ten 
bifhoprics, not including the archbifhopric of the noble city of Mexico, 
the three coprts of royal audience, together with the fucceffion of 
governors, archbifhops, and bifhops, our holy cathedrals and mo- 
nafteries, Dominican, Francifcan, Mercenarian, and Auguftin, our 
hofpitals with the extenfive remiflions and pardons attached to them, 
and the Santa Caffa of our Lady of Guadeloupe with the holy miracles 
there performed every day, and let us give thanks to God, ‘and to his 
bleffed mother our lady, for giving us grave and fupport to conquer 
thefe countries, where fo much Chriftianity is now eftablifhed, 

“© Let jt be alfo remembered, that in Mexico there is a univerfity 
wherein are ftudied and learned grammar, theology, rhetoric, logic, 
philofophy, and other fciences. There is alfo a printing-prefs for 


books both in Latin and Romance, and in this college they graduate 
as licentiates and do¢tors, to which I might add many other inftances 
to enhance the value of thefe countries, fuch as the mines of filver, 
and other difcoveries, whereby profperity and grandeur redound to 
the mother country. If all which I have now faid does not fuffice, 
ict the wife and Jearned read my hiftory from beginning to end, and 
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they will then confefs, thay there never exifted in the world men who 
by ‘bold atchievement have gained more for their Lord and King, 
than we the brave conquerors ; amongft the moft valiant of whom I 
was confidered as one, andam the moft ancient of all. I fay, again, 
that I—I myfelf—I, ain a true conqueror: and the moft ancient 
of all.’’ 


In atdialogue between Fame and himfelf, the author thus 
humouroully | defcribes the fate of his companions— 


“© Oh excellent and illuftrious fame! defired and fought for by the 
good and virtuous, but fhunned and hated by the malicious, why do 
you not exalt us as our merits deferve ? Know, goddefs, that of five 
hundred and fifty foldiers who left the ifland of Cuba with Cortes, at 
the moment that I am writing this hiftory in the year 1568, no more 
than five are living, the reft having been killed in the wars, facrificed 
to idols, or died naturally. In anfwer to your queftion, concerning 
their tombs and monuments, I tell you that their tombs are the maws 
of cannibal Indians, who devoured their limbs, and of tigers, fer- 
pents, and birds of prey, which feafted on their mangled bodies. 
Such were their fepulchres, and fuch their monuments! but to me it 
appears that the names of thofe ought to be written in Ictters of gold, 
who died fo cruel a death, for the fervice of God and his Majefty, 
to give light to thofe who were in darknefs, and to procure wealth 
which all men defire.’’ 


OF himfelf he fays— 


I have therefore, according to this account, been prefent in one 
hundred and nineteen battles and engagements ; and it is not extra 
ordinary if 1 praife myfelf, as what I fay is the mere truth. Nor are 
thefe old ftories or hiftorics of Romans, of many ages pat; for evi- 
dent and true are the many. and notable fervices which I have a pri 
firt to God, then to his Majeity, and all Chriftendom ; and I give 
thanks and praifes to our Lord Jefus Chrift, that I efcaped from 
all dangers, to make thefe things mani ifelt ; and I alfo fay, and 
praife myfelf thereon, that I have been in as many battles and 
engagements as, according to hiftory, the emperor Henry the 
fourth.’’ 


There is a wonderful fimplicity, as our readers muft have 
perceived, in the ftyle of this book ; and making fome allow- 
ance for the fuperftitious {pirit of the times, which the author 
himfelf had not wholly efcaped, though evidently a man of 
{trong mind, and determined courage, it bears the ftrongett 

marks of authenticity, and is certainly Curious, as contain- 
ing the only true and faithful account of the Conqueft of 
Mexico, 
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( Concluded } ron P. 39. ) 


HE confinement of julia at the farm-houfe, from under 
the protection of her father, gave the infidious Vallaton 
full opportunity of effecting his nefarious purpofes. Propofals 
of marriage being made to Captain Delmond for her union 
with M: ajor Minden, aflitt the defizns of the hero. ‘The 
tyranny of parental authority, and the glory of being among 
the number of thofe who retift the inftitutions of a * diftem- 
pered ftate of civilization,” are the motives which he urges for 
the renunciation of ail filial duties. The ftruggle is great, 
and extremely well UDF orted ; but love and vanity finally pre- 
vail, and fhe flies to his aris and, of courfe, to mifery. 
The fcheme of failing to the Cape ftill appears to proceed. 
We fhall give the circular letter of Citizen Myope, in quality 
of Secretary. 


To Citizen of 
«6 Who is there deferving of the title of philofopher, that does not 
feel the aggravated evils which the prefent odious inftitutions of ‘fo. 


ciety impofe on its wretched victim? Who is there among the en- 
lightened, the men without a God, that does not wifh to efcape from 
this world of mifecy, where che prejudices of mankind are ever pre 
paring for him the bitter draught of obloquy and contempt? Are not 
all our evergies watted iu the fruitlefs Jamentation of irremediable 
evils ; and our powers blunted,'and rendered obtrufe, by the obftacles 
which the unjuit intiitutions of fociety throw in the way of perfecti- 
bility ? 

*¢ Who is there among us, whom the unequal diitribution of pro- 
perty does not fill with envy, refextment, and de/pair ? Wo is there 
among us, that cannot recolleé the time when be fecretly called in quef- 
tion the arbitrary divifion of property eft tblifbed in foctety, and felt ile 
clined to appropriate to bis own ufe many things, the poffejion of which 
appeared ts bim defirable?* And yet for thefe noble and natural 
fentiments, (when reduced to.aciion) the eajul and arbitiary inititus 
tions of fociety have prepared prifons and tetrers! ‘The odious (yttem 
of coercion is exerted to impofe the moit injurious reftraints on chefe 
falutary flights of geuius; and property is thus hemmed in on every 
fide. 

‘¢ Nor is the endeavour to get rid of the encumbrances by which 
we are weighed down, Iefs abortive, or atiended with confequences 
lefs deplorable. 

“* Has any of us, in the ferment of youthful paffion, bound him. 
felf by marriage ? In vain does h ¢ ttrugg le to throw off the yoke; he 
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is bound by the chains of this abfurd and :mmoral inftitution, and re. 
trained frem feeking in variety the renovating charm of novelty, that 
rich magazine from which the materials of knowledge are to be 
derived. 

«¢ Who would not gladly efcape frdm this fcene of mifery ? Who 
would not rejoice to anticipate that reafonable ftate of fociety, with 
al? thofe improvements which true philofophy will, in the courfe of 
a few ages, generate throughout the world ? 

‘* Js he at a lofs where to fly ? Does he fear that the debafing re. 
Rtraint impofed by religion, and laws, and notions of. government, 
will meet him in every direction, and purfue him to the fartheft corner 
of the world? Let him rejoice to learn, that there is yet a refuge for 
philofophy ; that there is now a region where the whole of our glori- 
ous fyftem is practifed in its full extent. In the interior parts of Africa 
an exalted race of mortals is difcovered, who fo far from having their 
minds cramped in the fetters of fuperftition, and their energies re. 
ftrained by the galling yoke of law, do not fo much as believe in a 
Supreme Being, and have neither any code of laws, nor any form of 
government ! 

“¢ Let us join this pure and enlightened race! Let us haften to quit 
the corrupt wilderne/s of ill-conftituted fociety, the rank and rotten soil 
Srom which every finer forub draws poifon as it grows.* Let us teek 
in the philofophical fociety of the Hottentots that happier field and 
purer air, where talents and fentiments may expand into virtue, and 
germinate into general ufefulne/s. 

‘* Does any female citizen groan under the flavifh and unnatural 
yoke of parental authority, or to wifh to fhake off the chains of the 
odious and immoral inftitution, to which fo much of the depravity of 
the world: may be traced? Let her embrace the opportunity that is 
now offered, to obtain the glorious boon of liberty : let her haften to 
become a member of that fociety, where her virtues will be duly ho- 
noured, and her energies expand in the wide field of univerfal utility. 

‘¢ Is any philofopher thoroughly convinced of the truth of thefe 
gloomy reprefentations of the prefent virtue-fmothering ttate of fo- 
ciety, which he has been at fo much pains to propagate? In the 
bofom of the Gonoquais horde, let him feek an afylum from the op- 
preflive hand of political inftitution, and from all ob/igations to the 
ebfervance of that common honejty which is a non-conductor to all the 
Sympathies of the human heart. 

‘* As in the dark and gloomy wildernefs which we at prefent fo 
unfortunately inhabit, there is no poflibility of moving without mo- 
wey, a fum muft of neceffity be raifed to freight a fhip, and lay in 
requifites for the voyage. Contributions for this purpofe will be re- 
ceived by Citizen Valiaton, who has generoufly undertaken the con- 
duct of the important enterprize. As it is probable that many phi- 
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may not be provided with {pecie, from fuch as have it not 
ir power to contribute their quota in cafh, any fort of goods 
will be received that can be converted into articles of general utility. 
As an example worthy of imitation, we here think it neceflary to in- 
form our fellow-citizens, that Citizen Glib has beftowed the whole 
of his circulating library upon the fociety. ‘The fuperfluous books, 
fuch as hiftory, travels, natural philofophy, and divinity, are to be 
fold for the benefit of the fund. The novels and metaphyfical eflays 
are referved for the inftruction of the philofophers. 
“« By order of the Hottentotian Committee, 
«© Ben. Myope, Sec.’ 


In the mean time, the heroine of the tale is tormenting 
herfelf, and Henry Sidney, with her paffion, the origin of 
which is moft admirably well given by herfelf in a converfa- 
tion with Julia. Part of it we offer to our readers as an excel- 
lent imitation of that vicious and deteftable ftuff which has 
ifued from the pen of M—y H——s. Indeed the whole 
character of Bridgetina fo ftrongly refembles that of this im- 
pafiioned Godwinian, that it is impoffible to be miftaken. 





‘© Ts it poffible that Henry Sidney can really have engaged your 
affections ? * Poffible!’ faid Bridgetina, ‘ it is not only poffible, but 
literally and demonftrably true. ‘The hiftory of my fenfations are 
equally interefting and inftructive. You will there fee, how fenfation 
generates intereft, intereft generates pailions, paflions generate powers ; 
and fenfations, paffions, powers, all working together, produce affo~ 
Ciations, and habits, and ideas, and fenfibilities. © Julia! Julia! 
what a heart-moving hiftory is mine.’ 

‘© It was almoft impoflible even for Julia to refrain from laughing 
at the figure of Bridgetina, as fhe pronounced thefe words, Every 
feature {crewed into formality, and every diftorted limb fprawling in 
affected agitation, fhe prefented fuch an apparent antidote to the ten. 
der paflion, that the mention of love from her lips had in it fomething 
irrefiftibly ridiculous. It was with fome difficulty that Julia could 
fufficiently command her voice to defire her to proceed; which at 
length, after ftretching her craggy neck, wiping the rheum from her 
eyes, and fixing them on the fharp point of her turned-up nofe, the 
faid as follows :—* The remoter caufes of thofe affociations which 
formed the texture of my charaéter, might, I know, very probabiy 
be traced to fome tranfa€tion in the feraglio of the Great Mogul, or to 
fome fpirited and noble enterprize of the Cham of Tartary ; but as 
the inveftigation would be tedious, and, for want of proper data, 
perhaps impracticable, I fhall not go beyond my birth, but content 
myfelf with arranging under feven heads (I love to methodife) the 
feven generating caufes of the energies which ftamp my individuality, 
ebferving, that it is by a proper attention to thefe fine and evanefcent 
ftrakes, that the knowledge of mind is alone to be attained. The 
firft of thefe chasacters forming eras wag the hourof my birth. The 
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midwife who was to attend my mother, happening to be a wil or 
two out of town, her delay-fuddenly excited an energeti¢ impe tuofity 
which fcorned to wait for her arrival, and generated a noble fpirit of 
independence, which brought me into the world without affiftance, 
About two hours after I’ was born, the germ of other paflions was 
produced. The nurfe, who from fome early aflociations had acquired 
a habit of getting drunk, let me fall upon the floor. A torrent of 
refentment and indignation gufhed upon my heart, and the bitter tears 
that followed were a certain. indication of the important confequences 
which that accident was to have upon my future life. The third 
power-infpiring era is {till more worthy of attention. It was, indeed, 

the fountain-head of all my feelings, the fource of thofe fe ‘nfibilities 
and propenfities, which have been the fprings of every aétion, the cauufe of 
every movement of it; my foul is therefore well worthy the attention of 
every philofophic mind, of every lover of minute invettigation. Not to 
keep you in fufpenfe, (a thing ill-fuited to the energy of my charatter) I 
haften to inform you, that my mother not being able to fuckle me herfelf, 
a. young woman was brought into the houfe to be my wet-nurfe who 
fome months before had borne a child to the parifh-clerk. He kept a 
little day-fchool in Muddy-lane; and Jenny, whofe education had 
been neglected in her infancy, had reforted to him to learn to read, 
and foon became fo enamoured of literature, that from one of thofe 
aflociations fo natural to the human mind, fhe conceived a tender 
paflion for her inftructor.’—* Imagination lent its aid, aod an impor- 
tunate fenfibility, panting for good unalloyed, compleated the feduc. 
tion.’* ¢ With her milk I greedily abforbed the delicious poifon 
which circulated through every vein; and love of literature, and im- 
portunate fenfibility, became from thenceforth the predominant feas 
tures of my charatter. Early did the fruits of the affociatious thus 
formed expand to view: by the time I was four years old, I would 
have liftened for hours to the ftory of little Red Ridinghood ; ; and on 
a-particular inveitigation of this important era, I hay re learned from 
an old dometftic, that I could actually, at the age of five years, re 
peat.the whole hiftory of the Gla/s Slipper, without mifling a fingle 
word |!’ 


She then proceeds to ftate fome other trifling circumftances, 
among which is her attachment to an apothecary, on whofe 
marriage to another fhe thus defcribes her own fenfations, 


“¢ How fhall I defcribe my fufferings! How fhall I recount the 
falt, the bitter tears I fhed! I yearn to be ufeful, (cried I) but the 
inexpreffible yearnings of a foul which pants for general utility, is, by 
the odious injiitutions of @ diflempered civilization, rendered abortive. 
O divine Philofophy! by thy light I am taught to perceive that hap. 
pinefs is the only true end of exittence, Tobe happy, it is neceflary 
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forme to love! Univ erfal benevolence is an empty found. ‘It is in- 
dividuality that fan¢tifies affection. But chained by the cruel fetters 
which unjuft and detefted cuftom has forged for my miferable and 
much-injured fex, 1 am not at liberty to go about in fearch of ‘the 
individual whofe mind would fweetly mingle with mine. Barbarous 
fetters! cruel chains! odious ftate of fociety! Oh, that the age of 
reafon were but come, when no foft-fouled maiden hall figh in vain! 

 Inthis joylefs, comfortlefs, defponding ftate, 1 for fome time 
remained. As I never at any time debafed myfelf by houfhold cares, 
never attended to any fort of work, I always enjoyed the ineitimable 
privilege of leifure. Always idle, always unemployed, the fermen- 
tation of my ideas received no interruption, ‘They expanded, gene- 
rated, increafed. ‘The fociety of the philofophers gave a frefh fupply 
to the fuel of my mind. I became languid, reftlefs, impatient, mifer- 
able. But a mind of great powers cannot long remain in a {tate of 
inactivity ; its fenfations are ever ready to be called forth. The roe 
mantic, frenzied feelings of feufibility will foon generate an yppor- 
tunity for their own exertion. 

‘© Happening to vifit Maria Sydney after the death of her mother, 
the fhewed me a letter fhe had juft received from Henry. The fenti- 
ments were fo tender, fo delicate, fo affectionate, J perceived in 
every word the traces of a mind formed for the pure delightful conge- 
niality of mutual tendernefs. A thoufand inflances of his particular 
attention to me, the laft time he was at home, rufhed -” my mind, 
In going out to walk with his fifter through the fields, I remembered 
having once ftuck upon the top of a ftile, which I vainly endeavoured 
to get over, till Henry {prung to my affiftance, and with manly enere 
getic fervour tore my petticoat from the ftump in which it was en- 
tangled, Why did I not then perceive the tender emotion of his foul ! 
why was I blind to fuch a proof of fenfibility and affe€tion ! ‘The let- 
ter, the important eventful letter, roufed me from my lethargic flum. 
ber ; every word thrilled through the fibres of iny heart. It awaked 
the fleeping extacies of my foul. I inhaled the balmy {weetnefs which 
natural unfophiticated affection fheds through the human heart. O 
Henry! Henry! cried I, I perceive it is with thine my mind was 
formed to mingle. ‘Thou art, from henceforth, the fovereign arbiter 
of my fate! 

‘© The hour, the wifhed-for extatic hour of his return at length 
arrived, Exeited by his fenfations, he hurried to our houfe the morn. 
ing after his arriv al; and in his looks, his manner, gave the moft nn. 
equivocal proofs of the tender fentiments that infpired his mind, But 
fill a mytfterious referve feals his lips, Why does he not {peak ? Why 
does he not avow a paffion fo ennobling, fo worthy, fo natural, and 
ah! fo fully returned! Female foibles, thrinking delicacies, why do 
you make me hefitate to begin the fubject? Why fhould I blufh to 
inform him of my affection? O dear, often kiffed relique! (pulling 
up fomething that fufpended by a ribbon from her bofum) precious 
depofit! chofen confidante of my tendernefs! how often haft thou been 
Witnefs to the convulfive e ftruggli ing figh! How often has thy brighe 
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face been dimmed by the dear, delicious, agonizing téars, which ha 
ftolen from my eyes !”’ ; si i ; Bi 


Our readers will, perhaps, think that our extraéts from this 
novel are already of fufficient length ; of this we are ourfelyes 
aware ; but we could not refift the inclination of affording to 
our friends, who are not in the habit of perufing works of this 
defcription, an opportunity of knowing that ail the female 
writers of the day are not corrupted by the veluptuous dog- 
mas of Mary Godwin, or her more profligate imitators. : 

We fhall, as briefly as poffible, relate the remainder of the 
ftory of this work. Dr. Sidney proceeds to London to purfue 
his profeffion; to which place, in the true fpirit of the modern 
doctrines, he is followed by Bridgetina. Like Mr. F——4d, 
he declines all her advances ; and fhe, in imitation of M—— 
H——-s, writes to him the following philofophical love-letter : 


«© YOU tell me I have no fhare in your affe€tion. You even hint 
that you love another ; but you are miftaken if you think this makes 
any alteration in the decided part I have taken. No :—I have rea- 
foned, I have inveftigated, I have philofophifed upon the fubjec ; 
‘ and am more than ever determined to perfevere in my attacks upon. 
your heart. The defire of being beloved, of infpiring fympathy, is 
congenial to the human mind. I will infpire fympathy ; nor can I 
believe it compatible with the nature of mind, that fo many ftrong 
and reiterated efforts fhould be made in vain. Man does right in pur- 
fuing intereft and pleafure. It argues no depravity. This is the fable 
of fuperftition.* My intereit,- my pleafure, is all centered in your 
affections ; therefore I wall purfue you, nor fhall I give over the purfuit, 
fay what you will. 1 know the power of argument, and that in the 
end the force of reafon mufl prevail. Why fhould I defpair of argu- 
ing you into love? Do I want energy? Am I deficient in eloquence ? 
No. Onyou, therefore, beloved and ah! too cruel Henry, on you 
fhall all my energy and all my eloquence be exerted; and I make no 
doubt that in the end my perfeverance fhall be crowned with fuccefs. 
It is your mind I with to conquer, and mind muft yield to mind. Can 
the mind of my. rival be compared with mine ? Can he energize as I 
do? Does fhe difcufs ? Does fhe argue? Does the inveftigate with my 
powers? Youcannot fay fo; and therefore it plainly follows the is 
lefs worthy of your love. 

«6 The apprehenfion of embarrafiment with regard to fortune may 
be another obftacle that you may haply ftart. But this, likewife, 1 
ean obviate. Read the inclofed ; and you will perceive that there is 
a {cheme on foot, which will accelerate the progrefs of happinefs and 
philofophy through the remoteft regions of dhe habitable globe. Fly 
this difimal, dirty hogftye of depraved and corrupt civilization ; and 
let us join ourfelves to. the enlightened race, who already poffefs all 
thofe effentials which philofophy teaches to expeét in the full meridian 
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of the Age of Reafon, Let us, my Henry, in the bofom of th’® 
happy people, who worfhip no God, who are free from the reftraint 
of lawsand forms of government, enjoy the bleffings of equality and 
love. You will not then need to £ look blank and difconfolate when 
ou hear of the health of your friends.’ ¢ Pain, ficknefs, and angutth, 
will not then be your harveft ;’ nor will you then, as now, £ rejoice 
to hear that they have fallen on any of your acquaintance.’+ ‘There 
are no phyficians among the Hottentots.-There you fhall enjoy the 
blefliag of leifure ; and the powers of your mind, not blunted by ap- 
. plication to ahy particular {cience, fhall germinate into general ufeful- 
a Oh, happy time! and in thas time happy; thtice happy, hall 
your . 

‘* BaipceTina BorHERim,’* 


After a variety of interefting adventures, natural, and well 
related, this work concludes with the marriage of Dr. Sydney 
with Harriet Orwell, and the return of Bridgetina to her mo- 
ther. Poor Julia, having been feduced and deferted by Valla- 
ton, (whi is guillotined in Paris) dies by poifon of her own 
adminiftering. It feems to be the intention of the author tod 
exhibit here the fallacy of all principles which have not their 
foundation -in religion. Had the education of Julia beer 
grounded on the doétrines of Chriftianity, inftead of the vapid 
rules of modetn honour, inftilled into het by her father; with 
fuch an underftanding as fhe pofleffed; fhe would neither have 
been overcome by the plaufible inanity, and fuperficial reafon- 
ing of fuch a wretch as Wallaton, nor would fhe have attempted 
to expiate the crimes of filial ingratitiide and proftitution by 
the commiffion of fuicide. Among the reft of the characters 
al] due poetical juftice is diftributed ; but as they are not im- 
mediately concerned in the main defign of the work, they ne- 
ceflarily excite not that intereft which is produced by the 
philofophical portraits, | 

Since writing the firft part of thi review, we have learnt 
the name of the author of the work. The public, that part 
of it, at leait, with whom novels form the great portion of 
amufement, is infinitely obliged to er for this admitable ex- 
pofition of Godwinian principles, and the more fo, for having 
given it in the form of a novel; for the fame means by whith 
the poifon is offered, are, perhaps, the beft by which their an- 
tidote may be rendered efficacious. It will in this fhape find 
its way into the circulating libraries of the country, whence is 
daily iffued fuch a peftiferous portion of what are termed en 
lightened and liberal fentiments, We could without difficulty 
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point out for whom, in our opinions, the characters were de. 
lineated ; but conceiving that we have no poflible right to 
involve the fair author in the evils that might arife from fuch 
a declaration, we fhall leave it to each to difcover his, or her 
own face, in the glafs. The gentle and tender original of 
Bridgetina once thus addrefled the author of Political Juftice— 
“¢ Pray Mr.G when will the nation be ruined ? I want 
fome vivid emotions :”’——T’o your fampler, to your fampler ; 
poor wretched, infatuated creature, and by honourable and 
becoming exertions endeavour to acquire that peace of mind 
which you can never attain in your prefent worthlefs, nay, 
unprincipled, purfuits. We have been thus particular in our 
notice of this laft character, becaufe we know that fome la- 
mentable effects have arifen from her novels. 

This work is written in an excellent ftile, and altogether 
does great credit to the literary acquirements of the author. 
We fhould be happy to meet her again, and on the fame 
fubject. ‘The philofophical harveft is great; and the hand 
that thus condefcends to the irkfome, though meritorious, 
Jabour of plucking up and burning the weeds, deferves the 
thanks of her country, and the honour of being clafled with 
the moft unexceptionable female writer of the times.* 
~ Weare forry to fee a publication calculated to be fo emi- 
nently beneficial, charged fo high as one guinea; not that we 
think the fum beyond the value of the work, but that it will 
check the extent of its circulation, and of courfe impede its 
progrefs towards ‘* general utility.” 





* «© Hannah More.’’ 
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Arr. IIIf. The Hiftory of the Helvetic Confederacy, in Two 
Volumes. By J. Planta. 4to. Pr.520. al. as. Stock- 
dale. London. 1800. 


O trace a free and virtuous race of people from their 

origin to their diffolution ; to follow the progrefs of their 
minds; to inveftigate the fource and tendency of their Jaws; 
to mark the influence of natural and artificial caufes on their 
morals and their manners ; to afcertain the refult of their re- 
ligious and civil inftitutions on their political liberty, their 
focial habits, and their general happinefs; and, finally, to af- 
certain thofe defeéts in their fyftem of confederation which 
ultimately Jed to the deftruction of that folid fabric which had, 
for ages, withftood the fhocks of contending factions, and 
united foes; would; at all times, be an interefting pee. 
Uleruls 
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ufeful tafk, But in times like thofe in which we live, when 
anarchy, plunder, and defolation, ride triumphant over a vey 
large portion of Europe, and threaten with annihilation all 
the bonds by which the remaining part of fociety ate {till con~ 
a together, it is a tafk of peculiar intereft, and peculiar 
utility. 

In the compofition of this Hiftory Mr. Planta has confulted 
all the beft writers who had directed their attention to the 
fubject. His chief reliance, however, has been very judicioufly 
placed on Vuller whofe abilities and fidelity no one will be 
difpofed to queftion who has perufed his excellent work on 
the Hiftory of the Helvetic Confederacy. Muller’s hiftory 
going no farther than the year 1443, recourfe has been had 
to the works of Lauffer and Mei/ier; who bring it down to 
the year 1768. For the events of the late revolution, and the 
ttate of Switzerland antecedent to that fatal epoch, the author 
has been indebted to more recent writers, and to a confuderable 
tund of original information. . In fhort, he appears to have 
neglected no fource from which real information could be de- 
rived. We cannot, however, conceive that much depen- 
dence can be placed on Pofflt, the conductor of a Jacobin 
Journal, and the vile calumniator of all that is virtuous and 
good, from whom he acknowledges to have. taken fome facts. 

Prefixed to the work is a well-written dedication to his 
Majefty, part of which we fhall extract. 


‘© Thefe pages contain the History of a confedracy, which through 
many arduous itruggles, long maintained its independence, and for fe- 
veral centuries preferved, toan artlefs people, a degree of civil liberty, 
which effectually infured their national honour and profperity. While 
every friend to virtue and humanity mutt lament that fo happy 
a polity fhould at length have yielded to the overwhelming power of a 
remorfelefs foe, aided by the folly and corruption of a camparatively 
{mall number of its own degenerate members ; its example cannot but 
afford ufeful leffons of caution to future generations, and muft teach 
them the neceflity of energy and concord towards the fupport of a 
well regulated government. The utility which, even at this period, 
may rejult from a due contemplation of the events here commemorated, 
has induced me to relate them: and I feel the moft lively fatisfaction 
in being fuffered to lay this narrative at the teet of a Monarch, who, 
ruling over a free people, has exhibited the brighteft example of firm- 
nefs and vigour, in refifting the torrent of vice and anarchy, which 
has of late threatened the fubverfion of civilized fociety.”’ 


The author’s brief defcription of this romantick and fingu- 
Jar country is highly interefting. 


‘© Themountains which, from time immemorial, have obtained 
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"he name of Alps *, form an enormous crefcent which embraces the 
orth of Italy. Their hoary fummits tower far above the clouds +, 
and impend over clefts and caverns, whofe unknown depths are per. 
lly buried under accumulated maffes of ice and drifted fnow. 
iewed from the fouth, they prefent a ftupendous, almost perpen. 
dicular, and to all appearance impenetrable barrier ; whilft, to the 
riorthward, they fubfide gradually in fucceffive chains of lefs elevated 
heights, which, winding in many irregular mazes, form a vait laby. 
rinth, repeatedly interfected by lakes and torrents. The Alps of Uri 
and Underwalden, thofe on the fouthern frontiers of Bern, of the 
Valais, and the Grifons, compofe the great clufter ufually called the 
St. Gothard : and hence they branch out in various directions to- 
wards the lakes of Conftance, Zuric, Thun, Como, and the Lago 
Maggiore. Hence alfo proceed, or are fupplied, two of the greateft, 
and feveral of the fecondary, rivers of Europe. The three 
fources of the Rhine are almoft fecreted from mortal eye in a ree 
mote and defolate region on the eaftern fide of St. Gothard ¢; but 
their ftreams foon uniting, form a navigable river, which, after 
traverfing the lake of Conftance, defcends over various precipices 
towards the confines of France, and thence winds its long and ftately 
eourfe to the German ocean : few rivers have been fo beneficial to 
mankind ; none perhaps have been fooften {tained with human blood, 
The Inn rifes not far from the Khine ; and its waters, mixed with 
thofe of the Danube, ultimately reach the diftant Euxines The Reufs 
and Aar iffue near each other ; the one fromthe top of St. Gothard, 
and the other from a contiguous mountain to the weftward. After 
long and devious courfes, in which the latter receives a ftream from’ 
the lakesof Neuchatel, Morat, and: Bienne,. they meet in one chari 
nel,. and, with the addition of the Liminat from the lake of Zuric, 
contribute largely to the increafe of the already coptoas Rhine. ‘The 
Rhone breaks out very near the head of the Aur; and, after re. 
plenifhing the lake of Geneva, proceects in a rapid courfe to the gulf 
of Lyons. The fource of the Tefinois clofe to that of the Reufs ; and 
its waters, after having wafhed the thores of the Boromean Ilands, 
fall, in conjunétion with thofe of the Po, isto the Adriatic §, Smaller 


riyers,: 





* «¢ Some etymologiits have derived this word fruni ea®®-, or albus ; 
but it is mare probably of Celtic origin ; 2/ in that language, meaning 
high, and pech, or pes, amountain. v. Bullet Dict. Celt. v. A/pes.” 

_ + © Aceording to Sir. George Shuckburgh’s geometrical meafure- 
ment, the fummit of Mont Blanc is 15,662 feet above the level of 
the Mediterranean, v. Phil. Trans. vol. Ixvii. Pp. 592. Several 
peaks near St. Gothard are faid co be fill higher.” 

t ‘© One of thele fources is in a glasier called Paradi/e, no doubt 
per antithefin, for a more dreary {pot does not exift. Thefe ftreams 
are navigated by rafts before their junction. 

§ “ It is a curious geographical fact, that within the precin¢t of 
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rivers, lakes, brooks, and torrents, are almoft innumerable.--The 
Alps, and the lake of Geneva to the fouth, mount Jura to the weit, 
and the Rhine to the north and eaft, are the natural boundaries of the 
country , which, on a furface of about fifteen thoufarmd fquare miles, 
contains, in our days, not above one million and eight bundred thou- 
fand inhabitants. 


Cf the laws and manners of the Swifs, which cannot fail to 
afford much tood for reflection to a philofophic mind, we have 
an ampie and fatisfactory account— 


«« Among the laws which the Alemanni had devifed in the early 
times of their «bfcurity, thofe which feemed moft equitable, and con- 
genial with the fpint of Chriftianity, were fucceflively colle&ted by 
Childebert and Clothair ; and la@ly, formed into a code by Dago- 


bert*. As they fprung from the habits of a people chiefly additted — 


to arms, they were tar lefs complicated than thofe of Rome, which had 
to guard againft all manner of fraud and fubtilty. They confifted 
chicfly of ihort prohibitions againft aéts of violence. No man was 
hence peimitred to cone armed into the houfe of another. An in- 
jury lone toa woman was punifhed by a double fine ; for men, it was 
thoug!, have the means of feli-defence, Thefe laws related more 
parti ularly to the perfonal and domeftic concerns of the people, theig 
builocks, their cows, their horfes, their bears, on which they fed 
with as much relifh as the other Germans were Wont to do on horfe 
feth, their ftags, which they trained for the chafe, their thepherds, 
dogs, their blood hounds, and the dogs they kept for hunting wolves 
and ixurs, and for running to the affiftance of neighbours in cafe of 
need. ia dog killed a man, the owner paid the {um at which 
the lite was rated ; and if he refufed payment, the dog was hung in his 
door, and no other entrance was permitted into his houfe until the 
decayed carcafe dropped of its own accord, Few of their punifhments 
were capital, for the lawgivers were aware, that the frequency of 
bloody execuucens would only fofter the fanguinary difpofitions of the 
people, which they withed to foften; and becaufe property is, in faét, 
dearer to a rude people than life itfelf. The Alemanni, like the Bur 
gundiins, had likewife a fucceflion of fubordinate ranks. Next to the 
dukes and counts, they had freemen, either by birth or manumiffion, 
mercenary fervanis, and flaves. ‘The latter ploughed, for their own 
ufe, one half of the land allotted them, and the other half for their 
mafters. The maids fpun wool, wove cloth, and made it into gate 
ments. They had has yet no vineyards : fewer of the fhepherds than 
of the hufbandmen were flaves; forthe German fhepherds had fub. 





a very few miles, on the Julian Alps, in the Grifons, rife the Inn, 
which falls into the Black Sea; the Maira, which runs inro the like 
of Como, and thence into the Adriatic; and feveral ftreams which 
join the Rhine, and with it reach the German ocean,” 
* « V, Lindenbrog. Goldaft, and Baluze,” 
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duced the Roman hufbandmen ; and hence, to this day, are the paftoral 
tribes of the Swifs poffeffed of a far more independent fpirit, than thofe 
among whom hufbandry prevails. Coercive laws controlled the 
public conduct of this hardy people: their private life was reftrained 
ty the falutary terrors of the church. ‘The neglect of public wonhip 
cn Sundays was feverely cenfured. Men were not allowed to fpend 
whole nights in the loofe pleafures of the bottle and the fong ; urd 
when female dancers came on Sundays to the farms and hamlets, they 
were driven away with heavy blows. And yet the laws, as well as 
the church difcipline, admitted of abundance of rural and domettic 
enjoyments. Life was not intended to be a gloomy, but an orderly 
{tate of exiftence, ‘The churches were facred afylums for fervants. 
Pious gifts were authorized; and the alienation of church pro- 
perty was ftrictly prohibited. The bifhops ranked higher than 
the counts, and were nearly equal in dignity to the dukes. Bar- 
barians, whofe reafon is apt to be perverted by ftubborn paffions, 
mutt be influenced by leaders, either eminent in rank like the dukes, 
or venerable like pious hermits.’’ 


A favourable fpecimen of the author’s fkill in recounting 
remarkable events is exhibited in his relation of the memorable 
battle of Morgarten. 


“¢ The Swifs, meanwhile, felt no difmay. ‘The entrenchments 
that gaurded the northern inlets of their country, extended from the 
road to Zug to that which led to Einfidlen, and were terminated at 
each end by a ftrong tower*. “The people prepared to obey the firft 
fummons. Four hundred men from Uri and three hundred from Un- 
derwalden landed at Brunen, and marched up the meadow to the 
town of Schwitz. Here lived Rudolph Reding de Biberck, an ex- 
perienced veteran, who, though now feeble in body, was yet fo full of 
mental vigour and fagacity, that the people had been long accuftomed 
to confider his opinion as decifive. ‘ Ab6ve all things,’ faid he, 
‘ make yourfelves maiters of the conduét of the war, fo that it may 
always be at your option, and neverat that of the enemy, when, 
where, and how to ritk an action, This object you will obtain 
by taking an advantageous poft : you who are by tar the fewett 
in number, muft fo contrive that their greater extent of line may 
not avail the enemy ; and hence mutt you alfo cautioufly abttain 
from expofing your flender force except at a decifive moment, 
and never without fome manifeft advantage. ‘The duke, you may 
be affured, will not chufe the pafs at Art.+ A high mountain on 
one fide, and the lake on the other, being infurmountable impediments 
to the movements of an army ; the road through the wood and along 
the fide of the lake Egeri, is indeed equally difficult: but the pais 
is far fhorter, and will hence infallibly have his preference : here all 





—, 


* « The Schoren and the red Vower, hich are ftill extant, as 
well as fome traces of the entrenchment.’’ 

t * Atthe head of the lake of Zug,’’ i 
wil 
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will depend on the proper ufe you fhall make of a favourable inftanr, 
The heights above Morgarten, you know, form a natural bulwark ; 
above which the old lawn ®, fpreading in an even plain, reaches the 
mountain Sattel: this mountain affords opportunities for  va- 
rious advantageous operations, A fudden attack may be made 
acrofs the lawn; you may thence fall upon the flank of the ap. 
proaching enemy ; you may break their column; and, «if far advan- 
ced into the valley, annoy their rear: confined as they will be in 
the narrow pafs, you may moleft them various ways ; you may break 
their ranks, and impede all their evolutions. The contempt your 
foe entertains of your fkill in war, will facilitate all your ma- 
neuyres: anda defenfive war is belt carried on by thofe who are well 
acquainted with the nature of the country.’ Reding having thus 
difcharged his duty to his country, the people thanked him, and de- 
voutly prayed kneeling to God, their fole monarch, and now their only 
refuge, to blefs their efforts in defence of the rights he had conferred, 
They then marched forth, thirteen hundred in number, and took poit 
on mount Sattel. 

«© In the preceding times of factions animofities, when private dif. 
fentions were fcarce ever compofed without numerous profcriptions, 
fifty men, who had rendered themfelves obnoxious to the magittracy, 
had been banifhed from the canton of Schwitz. Thefe, having heard 
of the danger that threatened the liberties of their country, came to 
the frontiers, and requefted that they might be allowed to join the 
Confederates on mount Sattel, and prove by their exertions that, al- 
though driven from their native feats, they were not, however, un- 
worthy of their anceftors. The magiftrates, deeming it unwife to 
deviate from an eftablifhed rule, becaufe a danger was impending, re- 
fufed to admit the exiles within their confines. ‘Thus rejected, the 
fifty men neverthelefs refolved to expofe their lives in the caufe of their 
country, and pofted themfelves on an eminence above Morgarien, 
beyond the frontiers of the Canton. 

“© The rsth of Oftober, of the year 1315 dawned. The fun 
darted its firft rays on the thields and armour of the advancing hoft: 
their fpears and helmets gliitened from afar; and, this being the firft 
army ever known to have attempted the frontiers of the Cantons, the 
Swifs viewed its long protracted line with various emotions. Mont- 
fort de ‘Tettnang led the cavalry into the narrow pafs, and foon filled 
the whole {pace between the mountain and the lake. ‘The fifty exiles 
on the eminence raifed a fudden fhout, and rolled down heaps of 
ftones, and fragments of rocks among the crouded ranks. ‘The Con- 
federates on the mountain, perceiving the impreflion made by this 
attack, rufhed down full fpeed, but in clofe array, and fell upon the 


-_ > 


* « Alte Matte, is ftill its proper name. Baron de Zurlauben 
has of late examined this memorable fpot with greut hiftorical, topo- 
graphical, and military accuracy: and pointed out the changes it 
appears to have undergone fince this battle, by alluyions, inundations, 


and other irregular operations of nature,’”’ 
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flank of the difordered column. With mafly clubs they dathed in 
ieces the armour of the enemy ; and with long pikes they dealt out 
lows, and thrufts wherever opportunities offered. Here fell Rudolph 
of Hapfburg Lauffenburg, three barons, of Bonftetten, two Hal. 
Iwyls, three Urikons, and four of the houfe of Tockenburg : two 
Geflers were likewife found among the flain; and the vindictive 
Landenburg met his doom from the hands 6f thofe he had long wan- 
tonly oppreffled. The Confederates loft a fon, or coufin of Walter 
Furft of Uri, the lord of Beroldingen, and the aged baron of Hof. 
pital, whom his fon had in vain endeavoured to diffuade from en- 
gaging in the perilous conteft. The narrownefs of the defile adinitted 
of no evolutions ; and a. flight froft having injured the road, the 
horfes were impeded in all thejr motions: many leaped from this 
unufual conflict into the lake ; all were ftartled; and at length the 
whole column gave way, and fell fuddenly back on the intantry, 
which had already advanced into the pafs: thefe faw the precipitate 
retreat before they could learn its caufe; and as the nature of the 
country did not allow them to open their files, they were run over 
by the fugitives, and many of them trampled to death by the 
horfes. A general route now enfued; the Swifs purfued, and cone 
tinued the flaughter ; all the fifty auxiliaries from Zuric fell on the poft 
that had been affigned them ; and Leopold was with much difficulty 
refcued from the carnage by a peafant, who knowing the bye paths 
in the mountains, led him to Winterthur, where the hiilorian of the 
times * faw him arrive in the evening, pale, fullen, and difmayed. 
Thus did the Confederates, in lefs than three hours, without much 
lofs, but by tkilfully availing themfelves. of the imprudence of their 
enemy, and by their own timely and vigorous exertions, gain at 
onge a compleat and decifive victory.” | 


* © John of Winterthur.’ 


(To be continued.) 





Art. 1V. The Hiftory of the Campaigns of 1796, 1797, 1798; 
: Pid and 1799. | 
(Concluded from P. 239.) 


HE third volume of this interefting work contains the 
Hittory of the Campaign of 1799 in Germany and Swit- 
zerland; and the fourth comprifes a full account of the fame 
brilliant and decifive campaign in Italy. The diverfified events 
pf this important epoch are detailed with much ability, judg- 
ment, and accuracy; and the greateft impartiality is Jilplayed 
jn the recital of at movements, in the remarks on the 
conduc of commanders, and in the relation of battles and 
fieges, with their caufes and confequences. Much profeffional 
| | | k owledge 
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knowledge is alfo exhibited in the critical ariimadverfions 
which occur in many parts of the work, 

It is not our inrention, nor would it, in’eed, be compati- 
ble with the pian of our work, to follow the author through his 
relation of events, which mutt be frefh in the recollection of 
all our readers, We fhall only notice particular parts of his 
hiftory ; and make fuch mien 6 as contain either remarkable 
facts, or important obfervations. [t is proper to ftate, how- 
ever, that he exprefles himfelf, with becoming indignation, 
on the atrocious conduct of the French in facrificing every 
principle of honour and jultice, to the promotion of their in- 
tereft s and in giving a loofe to that {pirit of profanenefs, licen- 
tioufnels, and rapacity, which has rendered them the fcourge 
of every country of which their arms or their arts have pro- 
cured a permanent or even temporary poflefion. Their grofs 
exaggerations in the account of the refpective lofles of them- 
felves and their enemies, are likewife fully expofed; and 
their impudent falfhoods confuted by correct and faithful efti- 
mates, 

‘The fudden departure of the Archduke Charles from Swit- 
zetland, in the Autumn of 1799, immediately after the arrival 
of the Ruffian army under General Korfakow, and the fatal 
confequences that enfued, which blafted all the fruits of one of 


the moft brilliant campaigns, of which modern hittory affords, 


an example, are fully defcribed by the author, who feems to 
think, that the irruption which the French had made into the 
countries on the Mein and the Neckar juftified, in a confider- 
able degree, the cunduét of that Prince; and who does not 
admit that the fubiequent defeat of the Ruflians 1s to be folely 
imputed to his removal trom the Banks of the Limmat to thole 
of the Rhine; though he be decidedly of opinion that he 


fhould have left a part of his force on the former of theife 
rivers, 


‘¢ It is not however to that remote caufe that the misfortunes of 
the asth and 26th of September, mutt be exclufively attributed. The 
delay which took place in the march of Marfhal Suworow, the 
death of Gen. Hotze, and the bad conduct of Generals Petrarch and 
Korfakow, conftitute three other principal caufes of thefe events. 

«¢ When the delay, which took place in the march of Gen. Suworow, 
is fpoken of, it is not referred to the three days longer, which he remain- 
ed in Italy in order to fecure the fall of Tortona. The great inrereft 
which the French had in preventing it, and the demonffrations which 
Moreau made-with this view, were motives which prudence could not 
reje&t. But what ‘can never be excufed, and what muft always be 
regretted is, the three or even four days which the negligence pr bad 
faith of the Auftrian Generals caufd Marhhal Suworow to lofe in the 
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Jealian Bailiwicks. It may be affirmed with perfect certainty, that 
tt had been pofitively promifed him, that a fufficient number of beafis 
oi burden for tranfporting the bread and baggage of his troops, fhould 
be collected and ready by the time at which he fhould arrive at 'l’a. 
verna. ‘Thofe who fome way or other prevented the fulfilment of this 
promife, it muft be allowed are extremely culpable, and indeed it is 
upon them that the refponfibility of all the reverfes which the allies 
experienced in Switzerland ought to fall. In faét, had Marfhal Suwo- 
row been able to put his van-guard in motion on the soth, inftead of 
the rgth, and to have fet off himfelf on the 17th inftead of the zoth, 
he would have arrived at Altorf on the 22d or 23d,éthat is to fay, two 
or three days before the attack of Maffena. It would thus have been 

revented ; the forces of the allies would have remained entire. Horze 
would have lived, and the invafion of the {mall Cantons would un- 
doubtedly have been made by him with vigour, with concert, and 
moft probably with a fuccefs, which would have immediately feconded 
the operations of Marfhal Suworow. Events very different from thofe 
regretted by Europe, it may be believed would have happened. It 
will be objected that if the Ruffian General had arrived fooner, Maf- 
fena would have alfo made his attack earlier; but this objection 
which naturally fuggefts itfelf, is deftroyed by the fact: for Maffena 
was perfectly ignorant of the march of Marfhal Suworow, and Lecourbe 
was on that point in fuch perte¢t fecurity, that when he put himfelf in 
movement at the fame time with the reft of the army, on the 24th, 
he found himfelf engaged in the valley of the Reufs, between the Ruf- 
fians and the column of Gen. Anflenburg. Since then, Marfhal Su- 
worow not arriving till the 26th, had cancealed his march from the 
French, it appears evident that the cafe would have been more certainly 
the fame, if he had arrived three or four days fooner. 

«© It need not be repeated how fatal the death of Gen, Hotze was 
to the Allies. That able officer, fighting on and for his native country, 
would, perhaps, upon the 25th, have maintained his pofition againtt 
Gen. Soult, or at leaft his defence would have been more objtinate 
than that of his fucceflor. Hecertainly would not, like him, have fo 
precipitately evacuated the Toggenburg, the country of St. Gall, and 
the canton of Appenzell. He would have difputed the ground inch 
by inch, and would, perhaps, even have been able to do fomething 
in favour of his colleague Korfakow. He would, it cannot be doubted, 
have juftified the confidence which Marfhal Suworow had in him, and 
would have fupported him to the utmoit of his power. It is proba. 
ble that, in that cafe, the Marfhal finding himfelf well fupported on 
his right, inftead of being obliged to retire into the Grifons, would 
have kept his poft in the {mall cantons, and that upon the return of 
the Archduke to the Rhine, the campaign might have been re- 
newed with advantage. | 

«¢ But the immediate caufes of the difafters of the 25th and 26th of 
September, were the faults of Generals Petrarch and Korfakow ; thofe 
of the former have already been fufficiently pointed out; befides, to 
fay what Gen, Hotze would not have done, is to have faid what Gen. 
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Petrarch did do, and what he ought not to to have done. He fhewed 
himfelf on this occafion, as he had done fome : months before, at Fraven- 
feld, and, in 1796s at Keh), andin the Black Foreft. ‘lo recal thefe 
occurrences, is to fay enough againft that General. 

<¢ It is a matter of regret, that the eondutt of Gen. Korfakow 
cannot be more favourably tpoken of ; his amiable qualities, his an- 
doubted bravery, and the honourable he which he made of the tavour 
he once enjoy ed at the Court of Pete rfburg, would prevent any reflec. 
tion was it not confidered that it is not on the man, but on the Gene- 
ral, that a judgmeni is to be pafled. In the latter capacity he has 
been far from fulfiling the expectations, which were to be formed of a 
man who was felected to go, at the diitance of 1,200 miles, to com. 
mand an army deftined to give the laft finifhing to the fuccefs of the 
campaign. He had brought into Switzerland, or had formed very 
foon after he got there, prejudices againft the Aultrians, which 
certainly were not juit to the length that he carried them; for it the 
military farce which they played off on the 27th of Augut, and to 
affift ac which they made him come up by forced marches, was not cal- 
culated to give him much confidence in their offenfive intentions, it 
ought not, however, to have made him believe that they were dif 
pofed to betray and facrifice him. If information may be depended 
upon, fcarcely was he arrived, when, according to the order] of his 
Sovereign, he required that an attack fhouid be made, and did it fo 
keenly, that the Auftrians, though perhaps with no great fincerity, 
confented to it, and in confequence a plan of attack was formed. 
The part which was affigned to Gen. Korfakow, he thought too 
hax.ardous, and from that ‘conceived that they withed to have him de- 
feated, He refuled to execute it, alledging that his troops were not 
accuitomed to a war among mountains, which every reader will ob. 
ferve, was certainly the fame thing as to renounce it altogether in 
Switzerland.” 


The fubfequent conduct of General Korfakow, after he had 
-affumed the chief command in Switzerland, and at the critical 
moment when his lines were attacked by the French, as well 
as during the retreat of his army, are clearly proved. to have 
been mott injudicious, unfkilful, and improper. This Gene- 
ral, and three others who ferved under him were difinifled the 
fervice by their Sovereign. The conduct of Mailena is a}fo 
feverely cenfured by our author, who fhews that he neglected 
the moft favourable opportunities for attacking his enemies, 
and that, in the victory which he ultimately obtained, he was 
indebted ** partly to chance,” and derived from it only a {mali 
part of the advantages, which it ought to have produced. Of 
Suworow he fpeaks in very different terms. 


«¢ Jt is confoling to have to pafs from cenfure to admiration, and 
fuch is the cafe now, that the condué&t of Marthal Suworow and his 
brave army be fpoken of, When it is remembered that it was after 
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having come from the interior of Ruffia, and after a moft a¢tive and 
bloody campaign of five months duration, that this army, reduced 
almott to the half of its original number, penetrated intv the middle of 
the Alps, there to open a new campaign, to fight new battles, and to 
engage in a kind of warfare to me it was eniirely unaccuttomed, 
one is ftruck with admiration of thefe intrepid foldiers of their worthy 
commander, and of the Emperor Paul, who fubjected his troops to 
fuch labours for the benefit of the civilized world! 

‘‘ The march of Marfhal Suworow acrofs the Alps, fhall not 
here be celebrated, for the French and Auitrians had preceded him ; 
but what mutt — much more worthy of praife are the obftinate 
battles which he fought in the valley of Mutten, and in the canton of 
Glarus, the conftancy with which he and his army fupported every 
kind of privation, and the fatigues of a march which was a continued 
yaw Generals Prince Bagration and Rofenburg, already fo 
diftinguifhed in Italy, acquired new glory in Switzerland. Marthal 
Suworow confrmed that with which he was already loaded, and gave 
frefh proofs of his refolution and heroifm. Jt has been faid, chat he 
received, with much impatience, the accounts of the difaiters experi- 
enced by Generals Petrarch and Korfakow, and certainly conudering 
how many projects were difappointed by them, and all the mifchief 
they did to the affairs of the Allies, it would have been aftonifhing if 
he had reeeived them otherwife. He has likewife been reproached 
with afterwards lofing time in the canton of Schweitz, apd perhaps 
with a certain degree of juftice; but it is a noble faule to be ilew in 
retiring before an enemy, and he did better than fly before his, for he 
ftopt and beat them. 

‘* Before Gnifhing this chapter, fomething muft be faid with re- 
gard tothe lofs of men on both fides in Switzerland, from the 25th of 
September to the gth of October. It would only be lofs of time to 
refute the extravagant reports made by the French Generals in the in. 
toxication of victory. The final eftimate fent by Maflena on the gth 
of O€tober, in which he ftated the total lofs of the Allies, at 30,000 
men, fhall only be attended to, and it may, without hefitation, be 
affirmed from various refearches made on the fubjeét, that this ftate- 
ment was at leaft exaggerated by one half. The Auftrians loft few men 
on the 25th, ‘and had no prifoners taken from them, and it would pro- 
bably be going beyond the truth, when their numbers of killed and 
wounded is ftated at 1,000. ‘The lofs of General Korfakow’s army, 
which has been fo variouily reported, was certainly not above 8,000 
men in killed, wounded, and prifoners. Marfhal Suworow in thefechree 
ways loit about 2,000 men. He likewife left fome fick and wounded 
at Glaris, as did Korfakow at Zurich; but their number could not 
amount to 2,000. In the three actions of the gth of Odtober, the 
Allies loft about 2,000 more, fo that on the whole, the void occafioned 
in their ranks in the courfe of three weeks,’ was about 15,000 men, 
There is reafon to believe that the lofs of the French in the fame 
period, did not exceed 9,000. They fuffered very little in their en- 
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gemients with Generals Petrarch and Korfakow, and their principal 
ofs was in their combats with General Lincken, Bagration, and Ro- 
fenberg. Thofe who have feen fervice, and who know how much 
Gazettes, and even official reports, exaggerate the deftruction of men, 
which is always too great in a human point of view, will not be fur- 
rifed to find here reduced fo much the loffes, which on both fides have 
{welled fohigh. There never is a campaign in which the number 
of merrin the Belligerent armies is not two or three times deftroyed by 
exaggeration or credulity. It is the duty of the hiftorian to avoid 
the one, and, if poffible, to fet right the other.” 


The following is a juft remark on the mode of carrying on 
war, and more particularly applicable to the prefent than to 
any former war :— 


‘¢ War is a forced ftate of things to which every confideration 
foveign to it, and every f{ubaltern intereft muft bend: it is a game at 
which we lofe, as foon as we ceafe to gain.: either we muft not play 
it at all, or we mult be determined to profit boldly by all its chances, 
and never toforget, that if that be uot done, the enemy is there to 
punifh the omiflion. Itis a game’ in which, with parity of ftake and 
of fkill, he who only afptres to gain a little, muft end by becoming 
the victim of him who me togain much. The Auftrians have per- 
fonated the firft of thefe gamblers, during almoit the whole courfe of 
this war.” 


' There is another point to be taken into confideration in dif- 
cufling the events of the prefent war; if two hoftile powers 
have equal military means and refources, and an equal extent 
of population ; and one of them fpurning with contempt alt 
principles of juftice and all reftraints of law, whether national 
or general, facrifices every fettled rule of action between rival 
States, and every focial tie which binds the people of the fame 
country to each other, and to thofe who govern them, to the 
gratification of its intereft, and the attainment of its ends ;-— 
while the other power regulates its conduct to its enemy by 
the known and received principles of the law of nations, and 
to its fubjects by the maxims of juftice and the laws of the 
Jand ; the former muft have a decided advantage over the latter. 
This advaiitage the French have had in the prefent contett ; 
and to this caufe may the greater pare of their fuceefles be 
traced. The whole lofs of the Allies in Germany and Switzer- 
land, during the campaigns of 1799, are eftimated at 25,000, 
killed or dead of their wounds ; that of the French at 20,000. 
‘The author adds: ** It may be fuppofed, that at leaft one haif 
of that number was rendered unfit for fervice, and sherefore 
that the total wafte of men able to bear arms, was on the , 
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of the Allies 40,000, and on that of the French 45,000," 
There is.an evident miftake here in the computation ; for one 
half of 25,000 is but 12,500, fo that the total wafte on the 
part of the Allies could only be 37,500 inftead of 40,000, 
which is 7,500 lefs than the French. The latter, however, 
are faid to have made 30,000 prifoners, whereas thofe of the 
former did not exceed 25,000. 

At the opening of the campaign in Italy, the forces of the 
French and other aflociates in arms in that country, amounted 
to 130,000 men, and that of the Auftrians to no more than 
60,000. Thefe latter, indeed, afterwards received a reinforce- 
ment of 20,000 Ruffians, but before thefe had arrived, the 
Auftrian General Kray, whofe fkill, activity, and talents, we 
have fo often had occafion to praife, defeated the enemy in 
feveral fucceffive actions, aud paved the way for that continued 
feries of victories which crowned with glory the memorable 
efforts of the Allies. The author, contemplating with delight, 
the happy effects of the determined conduét of England, in this 
eventful war, concludes one of his chapters with the following 
juft and flattering remark :— 


*« Situated at one extremity of Europe the was re-eftablifhing at 
the other extremity the King of Naples on his throne—was preferving 
at the fame time the Ottoman Empire, and accomplifhed more with 
fome fhips and fome hundreds of men, than that immenfe Coloflus 
could effect for its own fake—She was fuftaining by her councils, 
her fleets, and her treafures, the energy, the confidence, and the ef- 
forts of her continental Allies—She was preparing to effect in Hol. 
Jand a powerful diverfion in their favour fhe was fhewing herfelf on 
the feas fuperior to the united maritime powers of France and Spain. 
—In a remote part of the globe, fhe was fuccefsful in rendering the 
whole of India one of her colonies. In the midft of this prodigious 
‘ and incomparable exhibition of her power, and of this divergence of 
her force, fhe was fuccefsfully employed in encreafing and concentra- 
ting it by the union of Ireland with Great Britain. Such was to 
this fortunate Ifland, flourifhing at home, and powerful abroad, the 
happy refult of the wifdom of the conftitution, the virtues of the 
Sovereign, the genius of minifters, and the public fpirit of the 
nation.’” 


The moft important events are detailed with a degree of ac- 
curacy, and even in a fcientific, though perfpicuous, manner, 
that muft afford equal pleafure to the profeffional and to the 
common reader, ‘The author clofes this volume, as he clofed 
the former, with an account of the refpective loffes of the Bel- 


ligerent Powers. 


«© Why cannot the hiftorian fhut his eyes againft this afflicting 
picture ? 
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picture? But condemned as he is to open thofe of the public, after 
having examined with attention all the calculations of the daily loffes 
worthy of notice, after having compared and weighed all the eftimates 
that have been made on this fubje¢t, he will find himfelf not far from 
the truth in ftating the lofs experienced by the Allies in killed and 
wounded at 30,c00 men; in prifoners at 10,000; and that of the 
French in the firtt refpect at 45,000; and in the fecond at 35,000. 
From this it refults that it coit the Republicans twice as many men 
as it did the Allies, a natural confequence of fix great defeats, of a 
great number of fortrefles being loft, and of a campaign entirely of 
difafters. It is alfo feen that it caufed a facrifice of 75,000 foldiers, 
the victims of the filly and barbarous ambition of five men, who re- 
plunged the world into the horrors of war. So much blood happily 
was not entirely loft in the caufe of juttice. of reafon, and of focial 
order; and one of the moft beautiful parts of Europe, though not ime 
mediately reftored to its legitimate poffeffors, was at leatt freed, 
for a time, from revolutionary defpotifm, rapacity, irreligion, and 
immorality.’’ 


This volume is interfperfed with fome biographical anecdotes 
and military characters, which are curious, and probably 


new to moft of our readers, and which we fhall, therefore, 
extract. 


GENERAL KRAY. 


«© General Kray was born in Hungary, and has ferved fince his 
infancy in the Imperial army. He has obtained the rank he now 


holds by long and ufeful fervices. He has always fhewn himfelt 


poflefied in an eminent degree of that qualification, which diftinguithes 
the Hungarian officers, viz. a perfect knowledge of the kind of war to 
be carried on with light troops and on the advanced polts. He com- 
manded with diftinétion thofe of the great Imperial army in 1794, 
and, it may be remembered, that he was alfo at the head of the advanc- 
ed corps of the army of Gen. Werneck at Neuwied in 1797. Gen. 
Kray is now about 60 years of agef; but he is robuit, active, and 
likely to be long able to exert his talents for the defence of his 
country and of his Sovereign.’’ 


GENERAL SERRU IER. 


«¢ It is known that preferving under the Republican ftandard that 
fenfe of honour which had raifed him to the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel under the old government, he kept himfelf fo pure in the 
midft of the extortions committed by other Generals, that he was 
called the Virgin of the Army.” 


The Marquis de CHASTELLER. 


‘© General the Marquis de Chafteller is a man of rank and fortune 
in the low countries. He has, from his youth, ferved in the engi- 
neers, and polleffes all the knowledge neceffary for that fituation. 

He 
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He ferved with diftin¢tion in the war againft the Turks, and in the’ 
two againft France. Ie was he who, in 1795, placed Mentz in that 
formidable ftate in which it now is, and with refpect to which it may 
be truly faid: Now nos qua/itum munus in xfus.—His example may 
encourage military men who are fhort-fighted not to defpair of being 
uleful, and of advancing in their military career: Few people la- 
bour under this difadvantage to a greater degree than himfelf ; but 
making ufe of glaffes and fpectacles which he always wears in battle, 
he has ever found himfelf capable of feeing every thing; as well as of 
doing every thing ; and during the campaign he has filled the moft 
active fituation, the moft important one, ial to which the coup.d’ ail 
feemed particularly neceflary, that of Quarter:mafter General. It 
is to be prefumed that the fingularity of wearing fpeftacles, a very 
uncommon thing in the German armies, might have contributed; but 
neverthelefs not fo much as his extraordinary bravery; in drawing 
upon him fome of the numerous wounds with which he is covered. 
He received glorious ones at the battle of Maubeuge, which recalls 
an incident that will not be mifplaced in this biographical note.— 
“© The Marquis de Chaftcller, then employed in thé ftaff, put 
himfclf at the head of a body of horfe to charge the French infantry ; 
after having given the order he executed it himfelf with all the ardor 
of his courage, and all fpeed of his horfe; but thofe of the troop 
who followed him not being fo fwift as his own, he came alone on 
the bayonets of the enemy, had-his horfe killed, received himfelf 
feveral wounds, and was thrown on the ground. In a few minutes 
his body of cavalry had charged, difperfed, and purfued the enemy; 
and had difappeated. The-Marquis de Chafteller found himfelf on 
the field of battle covered with his blood, and without the means of 
tegaining the army. He was perceived and recognized by an Auftrian 
horfeman, who came to him and faid, “ Sir, I have a broken thigh 
but my horfe is found: make ufe of it to get away ftom hence; your 
life is valuable ; mine can no longer be of any fervice.’ The foldier at 
the fame time got off his horfe, and compelled; by his entreaties, the 
Marquis de Chafteller to mount it. The latter rejoined the body of the 
‘army, and before he thought of having his wounds dreffed; hé thought 
of fending for this heroic foldier, had the pleafure to fee him as well 
as himfelf recovered trom his wounds, and the generofity, it may 
perhaps be faid, the juitice, to grant him a penfion.”” 


GENERAL MacpbonaLp. 


«¢ This General is of Irifh extraétion, and after haviog firft 
fereed in Holland; he entered the Irifh brigade in the fervice of France 
before the tevolution. While his comtades were emigrating, he feem- 
ed difpofed to imitate their example: but having married the daughter 
of a violent democrat, he was threatened by him with being difin- 
herited if he quitted France. This confideration kept him there ; but 
be cid more—he continu:d in the fervice of the Republic. He br 
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Aid-de-Camp to Dumourier, and aftetwards to Piche grv, who pro- 
moted him rapidly. He did not follow the tortunes of the latter Ge- 

neral in 1797; and was the next year ‘fe to the armv of Naples. 
To him has beest attributed the Lace fs of the battl: o¢ Civita Cafleliana. 
which decided the fate of=tHe war, undertaken by che Suing of the 
two Sicilies. It isfaid o 6 occafion, he ' Cham onet very 
roughly on the tield of ba ¥ although the latter was Commander in 
Chief. It has been ieen he fucceeded to him in this rank a {hort 
time afterwards, He is,’at prefent, one of the Lieutenants of the 


Firft Conful.’’ 






MarsHAL Suworow. 

«© Suworow was born, in 1730, of novice parents; in 1742 he 
eutered the fervice as a common foldier, and it was noc till the vear 
1759 that he was made a Lieutenant. In 1754, he made his firft 
campaign in Pomerania: in that of 1761, he is found aireadv a 
Lieutenant-colonel in the light troops ; and it was then, that in Serving 
at the outpoits againit the Pruffians, he became completely matter of 
his profeflion, and obtained at the head of the Coifacks, a reputation fim 
lar tothat which the famous Loudon, and in the fame rank, and the fame 
war, acquired at the head of the Croats. Suworow during this campaign 
was in a number of actions, and was wounded by a fhot at that of Go! 
naw. At theend of the year, which was the era of peace, he was 
fent by Count Panin to the Emprefs, who gave him a Colonel’s com. 
miffion in her own hand-writing. In 1768, he was brigadier, and 
was fent into Poland againit the Confede rates, whom he defeated, in 
many rencontres. In 1770, he was raifed to the rank of Major- 
General. He efcaped death in a miraculous manner, having fallen 
into the Viftula and being almoft at his laft gafp when he was drawn 
out. He made rapid advances in the career of honors, received the 
fame year the order of St. Anne, a little after that of St. George, 
and afterwards that of St. Alexander. In 1771, he was oppoled to 
Dumouriez, who commanded a body of Confederates. ‘The fame 
year he gained the battle of Stalowitz, and befieged the caftle af 
Cracow, and teok it. The partition of Poland taking place in 1772, 
Suworow having patled four years in that cour try, re turned to Peterfs 
burg, and was employed in Finland. He was, in 1773, in Moldavia, 
where he made war againft the Turks under Marfhall Romanzow. 
He covered himfelf with glory the following year, by defeating, with 
12,000 men, the grand ‘Turkith army, confitting of §G,000 mers 
of whom 3,000 were {lain ; 40 pieces of cannon were taken. Teace 
having been made the fame year, he was difpatched into Mufcovv 
to purtue and take the rebel Pugat/chew: he was, as a reward for this 
fervice, appointed commander of all the trox ops of this vat COUNTY» 
In 1778, he was employed in the faine capacity in the Crimea, whe:e 
he had been fent two years before, and where he eftablithed Schaim 
Gheray as Khan. He then returned to Pererfburgh, where he was 
loaded with new favours by the Emprefe. Deftined to ferve in all 
the parts of the immenfe empire of this Sovereign, he was fent into 
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Perfia in 1780, the following year into the Protince of Cafan, and 
in 1782 intothe Cuban. In the next year he made Schaim Gheray 
abdicate his throne, difarmed the Nogais Tartars, and obliged them 
to take an oath of fidelity to the Emprefs. Upon their breaki 1 it, 

and making an infurrection, Suworow chattifed them by killing 4,000 
men upon the borders of the Cuban. He received the order of St. 
Wola limir, returned to Mofcow in 1784, and in 1785 to Peterfbu 

In 1786, he scrompesie the Emprefs in her journey into the Crimea, 
and commanded the troops affembled on this occafion near Cherfon, 
The following year war breaking out between the Ruflians and the 
Turks, he was entrufted in the fame country with the command of 
4o,o0oo men. He was wounded in the attack of Kinburn by the 
"Turks, and again afterwards before Ockfakow. He was adorned 
with anew order, that of St. Andrew, the firft in the Empire. He 
went, in 1789, with 7,000 men, to the relief of Prince Cobourg, ii 
Wallachia, in 36 hours marched 70 miles, and aflifted in dete: iting 
the ‘Turks at Forhani. Having come back upon the Pruth with as 
much rapidity, he afterwards with no lefs celerity returned to rejoin 
Prince Cobourge They together gained the battle of Rymuik 

in confequenc e of this, the Emprefs conferred on him the title of Count 
Rymp Miky, and the Emperor of Germany made him Count of the 
Empire. In 1790 he was commifhoned to attack with 23,000 men, 
Iimatlow, defended by 43,000. He took this place by aflaulr; 
4300 Ruflians perifhed there ; but 33,000 Turks were killed or 
wounded. After this terrible exploit, he returned to Peterfburgh in 
17915 from whence he was fent into Finland to command the ‘fleet, 
and the army. The following year he went into the Crimea, to 
re-unite in his own perfon the thrce commandments of this country, 
‘lwo years after he was fent into Red Ruffia with 13,000 men. He 
marched into Poland, went, in three weeks, about soo miles, and 
beat the Poles in two great actions. After the defeat of Kofciuiko at 
Matichewitz, he joined Generals Ferien and Derlelden, under the 
walls of Pragua, (the fuburb of Warfaw, on the other fide of the 
Vifiula) ; with 20,000 men he carried by affault that fuburb, where 
30,000 Poles were intrenched, and where a great part of f them were 
put to the fword. He-entered Warfaw, was made Field. Marthal, 
received from his Severeign an eltate of 7,000 peafants, and from the 
Kas ig of Pruflia the order of the Black Eagle. He remained one year 
in W arfaw, went to Peterfdburgh at the aed of the year 1795, fiom 
thence to Finland, and afterwards upon the Niefer to command 
$0,000 men. Here the hiftorian leaves his hero. It 1s known that 


“)- 
from the clofe of 1798, he was deftined to the command, which, in 
the courfe of this narration, he has been feen toexercife with fuch fuc- 
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ce(ss By this fuccin¢ét account, into which the details of the private 
hie of Marfhal Suworow being omitted, his public life fo Jong, fo 
active, and fo varied, has been comprefied, it has been feen that at 
the moment in whick, by the peculiarity of his deftiny and by one 
of the fingular effects of the French revolution, he came to make war 
in the plains of Italy and on the fummits of the Alps, he was 69 oer 
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of age, 57 of which had been fpent in fervice—that he had made near 
#6 more or lefs active c ampaigns—t ought the Pruffians, the Poles, 
the Turks, and the Tart: ars-—that he had made war on the thores of 
the Beltsck, of the Black Sea, and of the Cafpian Sea—that he had 
from the loweft, arrived at ths nigh tt rank in the arm y—a ind that 
he wore ba igesof the gratitude of three pow ertul Sovereigns. —Northing 
Was Wanting to compleat this great military career, (for which, in 
refpect to the variety of the theatre upon which it was traniacted, 
no terms of comparifon canbe fonnd but in ancient hiftory), bar to 
become coane&ted with the greateft event of the age, the French revo. 
lutions—The man, who had in the norih of AGa cor qaered Barba. 
riansy came to the fouth of Europe to conquer thofe who boafted of 
having arrived at the highett degree of civilization.—ife who ha 
carried his battalions to the remote countries into which the Romans 
had gloried tn havin ng may le their legions penetrate, conducted them 
into “the country which had been the feat of their empire—He wl 
had furveyed the Caucafus, came to climb the St. Gothard. The 
fam: man who had acquired great renown in triumphing over nations 
which oppoied to him courage without icience, fupported it in fight- 
ing againit enemies who oppofed to him both.—The fame man, in 
fhort, who had reduced to the rank of a private individual Schaim 
Gheray, and what is much more, the king of Poland, went to exert 
himfelt to reflore the dominion of Italy to its lawful Sovereigns.— 
A deftiny fo fingular, and in fome refpects fo great, naturally fixed 
all eyes - yn the man who was accompli hing it; and when it was 
feen that he himfelf was as eccentric as his deitiny, the intereit which 
both excited w as increafed, and h: - ba fome time no bounds. ‘The 
man was as much fe \actatced as the General, and his military and 
private qualities re the fubject of admiration or of criticifm with 
the public, and the journaltfts.”’ 

We do not agree with the author in attributing the relizious 
habits of this extraordinary man to artifice or defiy m3; we are 
convinced, on the contrary, that they refulted ‘exclufively 
from principle, f from a juft fenfe of his duty as a Chriftian, and 
from an earneit defire to fulfil it, to the utinoft of his ability. 
His remarks on this fubjeét appear to us much too refined. It 
1S a Common error to fuppofe that becaufe a man is eccentric in 
fome refpects, he muft of neceflity be fo in all. Wethink, 
too, that he h: as greatly undervalued the military character of 
Sues row, which would, we are perfuaded, lofe nothing by a 
comparifon with that of the moft confummate Generals of the 
laft or prefent century. 

We are happy to find that it is the author’s intention to 
publifh ano ther volume cor staining a hiltory of the campaign 
in Holland * , we fincerely hope that his labours will not end 
here. ‘lhe ability which he has dif played in the comp ayers 
of the work before us makes us w vith to fee from his pen a hif- 
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* We u 1 derfand, that the fh volume i is jt ready for publication. 
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tory of the difaftrous campaign of 1800; and alfo of the firft 
campaigns of the war from its commencement to the year 
#796 ; “which would form a compleat military hiftory of the 


conteft occafioned by the French Revolution, from its bi rth to 
the clofe of the eighteenth century. 








ArT. V. Sermons on various Subjects. By Edward Pye Wa- 
ters, A. B. Curate of Great Barr, "Sexlloedthine. 8vo. 


Pp. 288. Pearfons, Birmingham; White, London. 
1800. 


HIS volume contains fifteen fermons, on the following 
fubjects—1. On the Neceffity of Orthodox Opinions. 
—2. On the Infufficiency of all but religious Motives. —2. On 
the Study of the Holy Scriptures.—4. On Induftry.-—5_ On 
Repentance.—6. On the Imitation of Cbrift.—7. On the 
Fear « Obfervance of the Sabbath.—g. On 
the Origin and Divifions of Law.—10. On the natural Prin- 
ciples of Juftice, Mercy, and Humility.—11, On the Prodigal 
Son.—12. On the Works of Nature.—1r3. On the Duty “of 
loving our Enemies.—-14. On the relative Duties of Minifters 
and Hearers.—15. On the Ufe of Externals in Religion. 

Thefe fermons are written in a plain, but energetic ftyle; 
the language is not only chafte and perfpicuous, but nervous and 
impreffive ; the different fubjects are difcufled with ability and 
feeling ; and this collection has confirmed the favourable opi 
nion which we were led to entertain of the author, from the 
perufal of a fingle fermon, which was formerly reviewed by 
us*, and which ftands the tenth in the volume before us. 
‘That fermon, the minth, the firft, and the fecond are entitled to 
a diftinguifhed place in the clerical compolitions of the prefent 
day. 

‘{n his firft fermon, the Preacher follows the Apoftle Paul to 
Athens, and fhews the difference between the Chriftian doc- 
trines which he promulgated, and the Pagan tenets and pgac- 
tices which he went to purify and correct. Then applying 
his obfervations to the times in which we live, he proceeds thus : 





** Lam forry toobferve, that, even at this enlightened period, per- 
haps a itronger refemblance exilts between the religious opinions of 
CI ici tendom and thofe of the ancient E picureans and Stoics, than 1n 
any age fince the propagation of evangelical truth. For do there 
mot exit among us men who can fhut their eyes upon the light of 
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feaven and the wonders of nature, and dare to quettion the very ex- 
itence of the Almighty Father? Has not a whole powerful and 
civilized nation, aflembled in council, impioufly decreed that there 
isno God? And wherein do the modern philofophers differ from 
the Epicureans of old, except it be, that their vices are more grofs, 
more favage, more audacioufly avowed ? Again, we have a race 
of fceptics, who probably, without bad intention, and wanting rather 
knowledge than zeal, perplex themfelves with endlefs difputations, 
and with refpeet to religion hang balanced in perpetual doubt, ¢ like 
children toiled to and fro, and carried about with every wind of 
dottrine.’? Itis, indeed, one af the evils infeparable from the prefent 
refined ftate of fociety, that men become fattidious. and fanciful in 
their opinions, and that they rather pay attention to doctrines which, 
by their novelty and ftrangenefs, amufe the imagination, than to 
thofey which being built on the immoveable foundations of 
truth, muft ever remain uniform and the faine ia fubttance and appear. 
ance, 

«© Others there are, who, ‘ike the Stoics, deny not God, nor his 
attributes, by their words, but contradict their belief by their prac- 
tice ;—* prefumptuons and felf-willed,’ and in no wife regardtul of 
the providence of heaven, thefe men rely entirely on the powers of 
the underitanding, and afcribe that glory to themfelves which is due 
to God. Such errors as thefe have a direct tendency to Atheifin, 
aud are much more blameable than the errors of the Athenian phi- 
lofophers, who had not the light of revelation to guide them in their 
refearches. 

“© Bur it is not only atheiftical opinions which prevail in the 
prefent day. ‘Though the more glaring abfurdicies of Molatry have 
difappeared wherever Chriftianity has diffufed ifelt, yet there are 
many who worfhip God ignorantly. But he that ferves God in ig- 
norance, is not far removed from an idoia‘or, and ftands in great 
danger of falling, one day or other, into the worthip of falfe gods. 
Who has penetrated into the fanctuaries of the Komufh church, and 
has feen men that profefs themfelves worlhippers of the one true God, 
making prayers and offerings, and proftraumg themtelves at the feet 
of fenfelefs images of wood or ftone, the miterable reprefentation of 
fome martyred faint, or of the crucified Redeemer ;—who has feen 
or heard of this, and has not thought that the times ot Gentile dark. 
nefs are not yet pafled by ?. Who again has entered into the conven. 
ticles among us, and has jiftened to men that protefs themfelves 
minifters of that God who requires a reafonable fervice, venting the 
mott profane abfurdities under the name of gofpel truths; and has 
feen them diftorting their features and convulfing their frames, as 
if impaflioned gefture, wilddeclamation, and ¢ jeiting not convenient,” 
could promote the real interefts of a mild, chafte, and rational re- 
ligion? Who, I fay, has beheld this, without anti ipating the cor- 
ruption it is likely to introduce into our religious difcipline ; without 
depreciating that ignorance of the true dottrine and practice of the 
Chriftian church vghiche will probably enfue, if the gracles pine! 
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fhould ever be entruited to the ignorant and celuded advocates of en, 
thufiafm,’’ 


That vanity is the general fource of fcepticifm, as well reli. 
gious as political, no man who has any knowledge of the hu- 
man mind will deny. The fceptic and the infidel, i: fated 
with pride, reject the admonitions of conicience, and, de- 
{pifing the humility of the Chriftian, difdain to acknowledge 
the iniufficiency of human reafon, . Some of the gontiderations 
which naturally arife out of this reflection, are ably treated in 
the fecond fermon. 


The fundamental miftake upon which the fanciful theories of 
this philofophy have been built, feems to lie in too exalted an opinion 
of the powers of the underftanding, and too fecure a reliance on the 
good qualities of the heart. But the powers of the human mind, 


unaflifted by revelation, mighty as they may appear to us at firit 


view, are in reality but little fuperior to the inftint which governs 
animals; and the ood qualities of the heart, ualefs purified by re. 
ligion, thews themfelves only in tranfient and momentary gleams, and 


are frequently obfcured by the lak and fullen pailions., fr is true, 
that mankind have learned to penetrate the bowels of the earth, to 
traverfe the fea in fhips, and to trace the courfes of the heavenly 
bodies : it is true, that men may be found, verfed in abitrufe calcu. 
lations, powerful in argument, and fagacious in obfervation. But 
what are all the inventions of the ingenious, and the reflections of the 
wife, able to effect, when the riches and wifdom of the creation are 
to be fathomed ? We trace with weak and faultering fteps, a few 
degrees of the immenfe defign, but qu uckly find deskslves loit and be- 
wildered in the great nefs and magniticence of the fubject. In the in. 
veftization of the important queltions, which are comprehended under 
the venerable name of religion, the ni08 cannot advance far by its 
own ftrength, nor difcover trath without the aid of revelation, 
Without the revelation of God, we cannot know why we were born 
into this calamitous world for the apparent purpofe of enduring toil, 
ficknefs, and pain, alleviated but feldom by uncertain and Aleeting 
moments of enjoyment: we know not for what purpofe, reafon, fo 
flow in growth, fo frail when grown, is given to us, which expofes 
the mifery of life, without enabling us fufliciently to relieve it. In 
fhort, without revelation, we know not, and can fe: ircely conjecture 
why we exiftat all, What then is the mighty advantage communi- 


cated to us by the faculties of the mind? I repeat, that unlefs we 
exert them as rey eli ition has commanded us, and apply them as ine 
itruments to convince ourfelves of the tru: be of religion, they will 


ferve us lefs effectually than the infinét which compels the Riots 
an imal to provide for its own fafety and welfare. Let us then diitrnit 
the {pecious difplays of human in, genuity, with which the worlds 
filled : the know ledge which is thus im; parted to us, is indeed, by no 
means to be defpifed ; but let us reckon upon it as of f/econdary 1m- 
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ortance, when we attempt to account for the manifold inconfiftencies 
of life, and enter upon the intereiling topic of religion.” 
The author’s reflections upon worldly donor are too judici- 
ous ty be omitted here ; nor fhall we fuffer them to pafs with- 
out carnefly recommending them to the ferious attention of 


eveliy—. Ran of the > WO rid. 


But, befide the natural fenfe of moral obligation, which we have 
fhewn to be weak and infuficient, the adverlaries of revelation have 
brought forward another phantom, which is called Avmowr. T mean 
that fpecies of honour which fets itfelt up as Independent of re. 
ligion. This much cherished principle, when firipped of its outward 
covering, will be found to be compofed of nothing but the pride of 
man dilated to its utmoft extent. Pride, when not tempered and 
corrected by the precepts of Chritlianity, introduces much evil. A 
man of honour is jealous of his word, brave, fpirited, and generous z 
but he is at the fame time irafcible, impattenr, haughty, and vindictive. 
A man of honour is punctual in the difcharge of debts for which his 
word is pafled ; but he negleéts the jul claims of many othe rs, and 
rather than difobey the calls of honour, would fee ruin fall upon their 
heads. Honour teaches him not to dread the commiffion of murder, 
when fanctioned by the name of duelling ; or when the load of life 
becomes wearifome, not to fhudder at ‘the perpetration of fuicide, 
unawed by the apprehenfion of hurrying into the prefence of the Al- 
mighty with all his fins unrepented of. What dependence then is 
to be placed upon a principle fo wavering and inconttant, thus unable 
to feparate evil from good, and thus prompt to refpect vice under the 
femblance of virtue ?”’ 

Alike found in his religious and political principl es, Mr, 
Waters muft be confidcred as an able and active labourer in 
the vineyard, at a time when the united labours of alli true 
churchmen are peculiarly nec eff. iry to de fend it a; gain{t the en- 
croachments of avowed enemies, and the machinations of pre- 
felled friends. 
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Art. VI. The American Rufb-Light ; by the Help of which 
Wayward | Difaffecied piety may fee a complete oper 
men of the Bae: mts Difbone/ly, Ingratitude, and Perfidy of 
Republicans, a of the P? fea Injuftice, and oa anny of 
Republican Governments. y Peter Porcupine. 8vo. Pe, 
192. 4s. Wright. Pon 1800. 

HE very firft book which we reviewed, on the eftablifh- 
ment of our work; * was a publicati 10s by the fame au- 
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thor, written in the fame fpirit, and having the fame obje& 


av’ tcndency, 2s the book now before us. A profecution tor 
a libel en tae Spanifh Embaflador gave birth to the former ; 
» four profecution by the noted Dr. Rufh, a phyfician of 


c roducéd the latter. In the firft inftance the 
“ator removed the caufe from the federal diftrict court, 
tn ord aave it tried by the Supreme Coust of P ennfylvania, 
| M'‘ Kean was Chief Juftice ; in the laft cafe, the de- 
tt ut was entitled, as an Alten, by an exprets article of the 
Soertcan Conititution, tore. nove the caufe from this Supreme 
nirt to the circuit of the United States ; but his petition for 
rat purpofe was rejected by Af Kean, in violation of a potitive 
Law, and ot every principle of juftice. “The object of admit- 
ting the removal in the one cafe, and of refufing it in the 
@ticr, was the fame; to deprive the defendant of a fair tria!, 
by compelling him me be tried, in a city where the prejudices 
were violent againtt him, and where the judges were his per- 
fonal encmies. ‘This aétion was brought at the latter end of 
the year 1797, but the plaintiff did not think proper to proceed 
to trial, till the 13th of December 1799, when the defendant 
had left the city of Philadelphia, on the promotion of M‘Kean, 
to the Government of the State, and had repaired to New 
York. ‘The damages were all fettled before tie trial and were 
matter of public converfation throughout the city; it is well 
known, that they amourted to 5900 dollars, but it is not fo 
well known, that they amounted to more than the aggregate 
of all the fines or penalties inflicted, in civil actions, through- 
out the United States, from the firft eftablifhment of courts of 
law in them, to the very day of this trial! More, furely, need 
not be faid m prove the tyranny and injuftice of the verdict.— 
But the whole of the procecdings, the conduct of the judges, 
the jury, and the bar, exhibit fuch a fcene of deteftable profli- 
gacy and oppreflion, as cannot be viewed by an Englifhman 
without furprife and abhorrence. Suffice it to fay, that they 
form a complete contrait with a Britifh Court of Juttice. 

The action originated from fome obfervations which ap- 
peared in the plaintiff's paper the Porcupine, on the novel 
practice of Dr. Ruth, in treating that fatal malady, the Yellow 
Fever, viz. by bleeding and calomel purges ; a practife which 
the D. tor himfelf had extolled and panegvrized, by the moft 
abominable pufis, in the newfpapers ;—-the words charged, in 
the indictment, were thai the plainufF had called Ruth a vain 
beaffer, a quack, and Sangrado; and had faid, that he flew his 
patients. “The council, on both fides feem, as far as we can 
judy re by the ftatement before us, to have dealt more in decla- 
gration than in facts, or in law. The plaintiff” s council did 
. not 
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mot attempt to prove any reat damaze fuftained by their client, 
which, in an sdtion tor damages, ought to be proved ; and the 
defendant’s council did not attempt to juitity, by proving the 
truth of the allegations, which it was their duty to prove, and 
which they eatily could have proved. The tafk which they 
declined, the defendant has here performed for himfelf ; and a 
more able and fatisfactory defence we never peruted ; and the 
jurors are faid to have declared, after its publication, that 
‘© had his lawyers pleaded his caufe as we!l as he had done it 
himtelf, they would not have aflefled a fhilling damages !”— 
This, however, is but a paor gratification to aman who has 
been robbed of a great portion of the earni: izs of his honeft 
indultry, merely for having committed the fin of Loyalty 

amonatt Facobins, the fin of morality amnonoft wecremcngers and 
adulterers, and the fin of hone/ly amongtt thieves 5 for thefe, we 
are p verfuaded, are the only fins, which infuenced cither the 
conduct of the court, or the ve di ct of the jury. 

But, Jett our readers fhould fufpect us of having advanced 
too far in faying, that all the plaintiff's allegations might have 
been juftified, when one of the charges againit him was for 
accuiing the defendant of having flain his patients, it may be 
necellary to ftate, that he faid no {uch thing. Dr. Ruth hav- 
ang called m iercury the Sampfon of Medicine; the plaintiff, in- 
deed, remarked, that, 1n the hands of the Doétor and his par= 
tifans, it might be fo denominated ; ‘* for I verily believe, they 
have {lain nore Americans with it, than ever Sampion flew of 
the Philiftines.” ‘This is a very different thing from charging 
aman, generally, with flaying his patients, without {tating by 
what means he flew them. How far this aflertion was crue 
may be collected from the number of deaths, on the day, pres 
ceding that on whi¢h Ruth publifhed his noftrum, and healed 

that by his difcovery, he ** had reduced the fever to a level 
with a common cold,” and on the fubfequent days, when the. 
beneficial effects of the difcovery began to be manifeft. The 

cuack’s boatt appeared in the papers on the 12th of September, 

1797; onthe rith, the number of deaths was 23; on the 12th, 
3%; onthe 13th, 37; and fo continued regularly to increafe 
to the 12th of October, when 11g perfons died in the city of 
Philadelphia, of this fever, which Dr. Ruth boatted of having 
reduced to a level with acommon cold ! If the difcovery ot the 
Doctor and the increafed number of deaths be not cauje and 
eff el ; they are at leaft fomething fo very much like them, that 

a plain man might very eafily be led to confider them as fuch. 
We are forry our limits prevent us from extracting the parallel 
between Dr. Sangrado and Dr. Ruth which is extremely | ludi- 
crous, 
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crous, and is certainly perfect in all its points. There are 
many curious anecdotes, biographical, moral, and literary, 
feattered throueh the work which we could have with 
feleét for the amufement and information of our readers; but 
we muft content ourfe!vcs with referring them to the work it- 
felf. Ome anecdote, however, we cannot refitt the temptation 
of quoting. 


This Academy (the Philadelphia Female Academy at which Dr 
Raith { formerly rea d Chemical Lectures) Was, a few years ago, In vreat 
vor gues but is now, alas! xo more.—It was founded on principles 
tune what fimilar to thole of Mary VY aljfanecraft and ‘7 An Walk 
and was intended as a feminary where the republican fair wight obtain 
the rudiments, at leait, of the Riehrs cf Woman. That all mighe be 
of a picee, the principal mafter was an old Irifh foldier, w 
his Majefty’s 47th regiment at the battle of Lexington and Concord 


. 
fis mame was yr ei He afterwards publithed a paper, by the affilt- 
ance of Ruth, 1, as a grateful return for that afiiitance, his nifer- 


able fheet was rd s at the Dottor’s command. ‘To fay thar this 
fellow de/erted would be 6 too har/d,’ as Mr. Harper fays. HH tele 
a call to quit the ranks of a § tyrant’ (as the King is called in the Dr. 
claration of Independence), 1m order to join the ftandard of Liders) 
and, though there was an oath in his way, be nobly furmounted the 
obitac le. 

*¢ Flaving had occafion to mention this man, it would be a culp 
neglect in me not to fay fomething more of his hittory, which cer. 
tainly furnithes one of the moit awtul leiTons ever held out to mankind, 
Brown was a private foldier at the time of his § /eaving’ the 47th 
regiment; he rofe rapidly in the American army, and was, at the 
time when Gen. Burgoyne was captured (fee Anpury, vol. il. Pe 
205), a Major and Commmiffary of Provifions, After. the war was 
over, he kept the Female Academy of Philadelphia ; he next efta- 
bhithed a new (paper, which, for profit, was the ought to be the firft 
the United States. He ufed to boatt of clearing /rteen thaufand dol- 
farsa year; and though this was a fhametful exaggeration, it is cer- 
tain that he ‘lived in great {plendour, kept his ch: iriot and pair, and his 
country feat. Ffis profperity feemed not only to be complete, but to 
have received ~ ftamp of duration ; when, lo! in one fatal hour, a 
fire kindled by a fpark in his office, berett him of the wite he had 
mirried, and of all the children that had been born to him, after his 
leaving the fervice of his King. He himfelf, who had not many hours 
before returned from a joyous CHRON, was not; indeed, burnt in- 
flantly to de: ith > but he expired at the end of two days, during ginven 
time his excruciating torments fuffered him to retain juil enoug rh of | 
fenfes to learn, that of all his children, the only one left to inherit his 
wealth, was @ fox whom he had by a ees wile, in Ireland, and 
avbom he had difowued and driven from bis door! 

66 Who 
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¢¢ Who can view the progrefs and the lamentable cataftrophe of 
Brown, without thinking on the words of Holy Writ ?—* I have feen 
the wicked in great power, and {preading himfelf like a green bay. 
tree. Yet he pailed away, and, lo! he was not: yea, I fought him, 
but he could not be found.’’ 


If Dr. Ruth can confole himfelf, with the money which he 
has gained by the verdict, for the expofure which he has incur- 
red by the action, we fhall only fay, that he values wealth 
more than reputation, We heard much, when at {chool, of 
the fternnefs of republican virtue in ancient days; we have, 
fince the American Rebellion and the French Revolution, heard 
{till more of the inflexibility of republican virtue, in moderna 
times ; but example is better than precept; and we mutt take 
leave to oblerve, that the virtuous rulers of the French, and the 
equally virtuous Judges and Governors of the American, Re- 
public, bear fo {trong a retemblance to what {cripture, reafon, 
and Jaw, teach us to confider as vicious characters, that, in 
the old fafhi oned Monarchy of England, and, we believe, in 
moit other Monarchies, they would not only be excluded from 
the fociety of good men, but would ftand a fair chance of paf- 
fing their ‘days | ina goal, or of ending them on a gallows. 

7 he enthutiaf! IC ap} staufes be {to wed on Mr. Combe, vite 
elected Lord-Mayor ot London, by the Jacobins of America, 
(Pp. 141.) we recommend to the notice of the Court of Com- 
mon Council of that city, if the gentlemen who drew up the 
panegyric on his Lordfhip, which lately appeared in the Lon- 
don papers, in the form of an adve) meri had not, as there 
is reafon to fuipect, previoufly contulted it. “The letter (in 

P. 143,) expofing a molt (candalous imftance of fubornation 
of perjury, on the part of fome American merchants and 
others ; and Hoepkinfon’s Letter to Ad*Kean, (in p. 136,) are 
entitled to particular attention. It is almoft needleis to fay 
that this pamphlet is written with the author’s ufual fpirit and 
ability. Ithas had an immenfe circulation tn Americ a, and 
will, no doubt, mect with proportionate encouragement in this 
country, 
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UR readers will perceive, by the title of this book, tha¢ 

the author has gone over much of the fame ground, which 
Mr. Bingley * had trodden before him, about the fame time 
too, 2nd profefledly for the fame purpofe. We acquiefce, 
however, in the juftice of his obfervation, that ‘* every tra- 
veller fees, or fancies he fees, fomething unobferved before, 
and that he is capable of communicating knowledge not ob- 
tained or imparted by others.””» And we admit, ‘** that even 
in the fame route different objects will {trike different minds, 
and that the fame objects will not appear of equal importance 
in the eye of every obferver.”” Hence Mr. Evans’s book may 
be read with pleafure and advantage, even by thofe who have 
perufed the productions of all former touriits, many of whole 
mifseprefentations he has expofed, and many of whote errors 
he has corrected. He ts certainly an acute obferver cf men 
and manners; he feels ftrongly for the calamities of his fellow- 
creatures ; lias a laudable prejudice in favour of bs country ; 
and unites, with the ardour of a patriot, the humility of a 
Chriftian, On the other hand, he is fometimes hatty i a his 
deductions, fpeaks with too much decifion on fubjects of which 
his knowledge i is i tne and betrays a Latitudinarianifm on 
religious topics contradictory to the exprefs authority of the 
Scriptures, We fhall fupport our judement by appofite 
extracts. 

In proof of the two firft charges, we adduce, his indif- 
criminate condemnation of inland navigations, and his afler- 
-~ that they have a tendency to impoverifh the farmer, and 

o difcourage agricultural purfuits. The very revere of this 
is, renerally (peaking, the fact. Canals have been almoft uni- 
formly productive of effects diametricaHy oppofite to thofe here 
fo haftily imputed tothem, ‘To fay nothing of many colla- 
teral advantages, obvious to every man, by facilitating r the 
carriage of lime and other manure, they have mateiially di- 
minifhed the expence of cultivation, while, by enabling the 
farmer, at a low price, to tranfport the produce of his land to 
the beit market, they have, in many inftances, confiderably 
mecreafed his profits. The benefits, too, which the trade and 
pianutactures of the country have derived from them are be- 
vond calculation, The folitary inftance which Mr. EF. pro- 
duces of the Leomintter canal which, he fays, pays the pro- 
prietors only 1 and 4 per cent. for their moncy,proves nothing 
becaule it is pofible that a canal may be a very bad fpeculation 
to the Subicribers, and yet a very § good thing for the public. 
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The private advantage, and the public benefit, though they 
generally go hand in “hand, are, properly {peaking, two  diftingt 
objects ; but if the quantum of the latter were to be decided by 
the proportion of the former, the decifion would, moft unquei- 
tionably,- be adverfe to the author’s conclufions ; for it is no- 
torious that nearly all the canals in the kingdom pay the pro- 
prictors an intereft of from 10 to 30 per cent. for their money ; 
and fhares, in the moft extenfive and the moft expenfive can: rl 
in the kingdom, which is not yet finifhed, and which, of 
courle, pays no intereit, now fell, notwithftanding the preflure 
of the times, at a premium of more than cent. per cent ! 

The charge of entertaining Latitudinarian principles in re- 
ligion, is of a more ferious nature; and therefore requires more 


ferious notice. [he author enumerates the various clafles of 


Diffenters in Wales, the encreafing numbers of whom he im- 
putes, falfely we hope and believe, to ** the Clergy themfelves ;”’ 
fome of whom, he fays, ** are not content with a dereli€tion 
of the great duties of their ftation, but, dy oppofing thofe doc- 
trines which, as Minifters of the Gofpel, they ought to preach, 
render the grand engine of reformation, the pulpit, unedifying 5 


drive the inquirin g mind to feek religious imformation elfe- 
where ; -and thus difperfe and ftarve the » flock they have {worn 


" collect and feed.?”—Purfuing this ftrain, he wErvel——, 


‘ The diflolute lives of ma ny (of the Cle rey), the carelefsnefs 
aa irreverence of others, have pre ved a itumbling-block to 
the weak, and a ju/? plea to the fchifmatic ,; while eflential errors 
in the preaching of others has i(h: ve) drawn the enlightened 
and confcientious part of the peop ie, | however re luctantly, from 
their parochial churches, and the bofom of the church ; forced 
thofe ferioufly difpofed, to look for more seas hers amonoft 
lefs polifhed people ; and to aflemble 1 barns and uxder hedges, 
for rational and devout worfhip; thus made Diflenters by rn- 
perious neceffity /”’ He farther remarks, that © it cannot be mat- 
ter of wonder to an attentive obferver, who marks how reli- 
gion is made a flalking-horfe for intere/t and ambi tion, if the 
Ettablithed Church (hould be neolected and deflpifed.”” 

Mr. Evans not having con defcended to {pecify the errors 
which he fo loudly condemns, nor yet to {tate in what manner 
thefe degenerate Minifters of the Eftablithed Church oppofe the 
doétrines which it is their duty to teach, it is impoffible for us to 
appreciate the jultice of his accufations. But it is not the 
bare unfupported aflertion of any individual which can lead us 
to give credit to an accufation fo wei: ghty againit a bo- 
dy of men fo generally refpectable ; and which involves a 
charge of inexcufable neglect againft fome of our Lifhops, a 


- 


charge not very cou Gftent with the culogy pronounced by _ 
author 
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author on the Jate Bifhopof Bangor. We are much more dif: 
pofed to confider this accufation as the invention of a man eave; 
to find fome excufe for his own wavering and unfettled notions. 
But how any one, who prefixes the epithet Reverend to his 
name, can talk of a ju/? plea tor the commiffion of a fin (for Nr, 
ll we prefume, will not pretend to deny that fchifm i is a 
fin) we are wholly at a lofs to conceive. As to the imperious 
neceffity, which he has fo ingenioufly forged for his rational 
Cariinns.* to leave their legitimate paftors for more faithful, 
or, asan Apoiile, we {uipect, would term them, /ad/e, teach- 
ers; and to quit the Church, for their barns and their hedges ; 
it cannot be expected that we fhould oppoie ferious argument 
to fuch empty declamation. 

Our readers will not be furprized to find, after this gem 
of the author’s laxity of principle, that he hould juftify ar 
even praife tbe enthusiastic extravagances of the jumpers, noti- 
ced in our Review of Mr. Bingley’s ‘Your; and that he fhould be 

of opinion that no pe fhould be taken to check the $¢ irregu- 
lar proceeding ‘A > of the Diilenters. Perhaps, he fays, it will 
be the wilcit plan to let the evil and the good remain together; 
the t tures and the wheat, till the divine harveft fhall atrives 
when une rring judg erment will {eparate the chaff from the 
wheat, and make a juft diftinction.” In the fame page he 
fpeaks more plainly. 


‘© Jt isa right that every one is born heir to, to worfhip God in 
that way moft congenial to the dictates of his own mind, within the 
bounds of decency. “The State as it receives fupport from religion, 
is bound to fupport and protect it; but cannot, Spon any pretence, 
dare to enforce or fupprefs it: and every att of perfecution on the 
feore of reli; TION, and every coercive re(traint upon the exercife ot 
rational de votion, is nothing lefs than an infringement vpon the di- 
vine prerogative ; calling in queilion the wifdom of God ; ; and a vio- 
lent itride upon His moral government of the world.” 


Acainft fuch doctrine, even at the rifk of being called 
* hich-fpirited bigots,” we muft enter our folemn protett ; it 
is a doctrine c: culated to encourage the growth of (chitm, 

which we have been taught to de ‘precate as a fin; it is a doc- 
trine moreover at direct variance with the precepts of our 
Saviour and his Apottles, who have exprefsly informed us that 
God will be worfliipped in his own way, which they have ren- 
dered fuficiently manifeft to their followe ers, and not in any 

way which the arrogance or caprice of his weak and finful 
creatures may fuggelt. Were Mr. Evans to propagate, from 
the pulpit, fuch vague heterodox notions he might juftly be 
acculed of promulgating ‘* cfltntial errors,” and though he 
certainly 
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certainly could not afford **a juit plea,”’ he would fupply a 
notable example ** forthe f{chifmatic.” In fhort, this imagi- 
nary right which, he aflerts to be the univerfal inheritance of 
man, is the offspring r of that falfe philofophy which he fo juftly 
and oany expoies in another part of his b ok. Let him con- 
templat te the effects of that richt in the only country in which 
it has been exercited, America ; ; and he will there find its ge~ 
nuine fruits to be, a fhamelefs difregard of all moral and 
religious ties, evinced in a profligacy of manners, a-cor ruption 
of heart, and a depravity of mind. 

‘Thefe crude notions then have not only a direct tend ‘ney 
to produce anarchy in the Church, but Jbfolute! ly to deftroy 
all religious principles ; and itis a matter of aftonifhment to 
us, that a man of the abilities which Mr. E. undoubtedly pof- 
felies, fhould not perceive that enthufiafm is calculated to gene- 
rate infidelity, from the known difpofition of extremes to ap- 
proximate, To talk of Liber. if principles of religion, is to talk 
nontenfe, or fomething worfe; religious principles are cither 
true or falfe; they are to be tried by the fole ftandard of God's 
will, nies tages or revealed, and not to be fubjected to the 
ever-varying decifions, a: 1d wayward caprices, of man. 

Having > thus juftitied thofe cenfures which our duty com- 
pelled US “to inflict, we now turn to the more ple afing x talk = 
juftifying our commendations. The author dwells with ade: rree 
of delight, which is highly honourable to his nen on 

every circumftance that can tend’to exalt his countrymen in 

the eyes of his readers. ‘heir paft prowefs in defence of their 
libe TLCS, and their prefent loyalty, are frequent and fair fub- 
jects of his panegyrics. He was in Wales at the time when 
that cot intry was invaded by the French, and he thus {peaks 
of the f{pirit difpla wel by the inhabitant: 


a 


; ——" , 
“ [eis but juft here to remark, from the moft attentive obfervae 
tion, that a gener. i and aimolt 
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unanimous {pirit of loyalty pers ades 
mourn over the fallen greatnefs of their ancient princes, and lament 
in bardic ftrains the lott in: lepen lance of their country ; yet, enjoying 
the bletiings of Enelith jurt! (pruden » they yield the molt prompt 
obedience to is injunctions ; and feeling the benetits of aun equal 
‘cution of the laws, under the aufpie es of cur beloved Sovercipn, 
whofe milder virtues form an amiable contratt to thofe of his ancetlors 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, they evince a due allegiance 
to the King, and the itrong ft attachment to the Conftitution of tn 
country. “And fhould the que tion ever be put to the teft, (w hi 7 
iay the great Author of peace avert!) there is every realon to be- 
lieve that the throne of EK ngland d would not find more taithtul friend ’ 
nor more ftrenuous adherents, than thote reliding anudit the mountains 
of Cambria,’! 
Peri 
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Perifh thofe, fay we, who, by their abominable arts, fcek 
to poifon the minds and to debauch the principles of thee 
honeft Cambrians. We allude to the emiffaries of Jacobini{m, 
who have lately been employed in this honourable vocation, 
and who ufed, as a fit inftrument for their purpofe, a Welch 
Tranflation of Paine’s Rights of Man. 

Adverting to the motkery of a punifhment inflicted by the 
old Welch laws on the cowardly ravifher of an unprotected 
female, the author takes occafion to vent his juft indignation cit 
the impunity with which the crime of feduction is fuftered to 
pals in the prefent, more enlightened, times. 


<¢ Don’t you, dear Sir, feel your indignationseife at the folly and 
eruelty of your anceftors, who could thus add infult to injury-; and 
hold up to ridicule the misfortunes of the mperes fair?) I know 
you do, Yet how much more ttrongly does, what 1s ridiculous 
unjuft, or crucl in the Laws of other nations, or other times, dsike 
us, thanin thofe of our own? We coniider ourfelvee as living i In an 
age of g great refinement ; and then conclude it muft be an age of juftice. 
Where is the mind of fenfibility that would not fhrink “with horror 
at the bafe idea of his fair country-women being left unprotected by 
the laws of a conftitution, the envy of the world? Yet can female 
virtue be confidered as under the proteétien of the laws, when fe- 
duction and dereli¢tion are deemed of fo trifling a nature, and fo un- 
wmportant to the welfare of the flate, as not to be included in the lift 
of crimes : anda {mall douceur to foctety even procures a privilege to 
commit the crime, while the injured party receives no compenfation, 
faye want and ignominy ?* O! ye Britith Senators ! read the hiftory 
of your country, read the hiftory of man; confult the code of reafon, 
fludy the code of Divire Wifdom; and with prompt and animated 
hands tear, indignantly tear, thefe unjuft and impious acts from the 
ftatute book of your country: no longer fuffer fuch a foul and dif- 
graceful blot to deface the fyitem of Englifh Jurf{prudence! Let 
equity be the ftandard of your legiflative meafures ; and if any par- 
tiality mutt exift, let it exift in behalf of the weaker, and more 
amiable part of creation.’’ 


a — _— 





* «© The unfortunate female is liable to be imprifoned twelve 
months for incontinency ; while the vile feducer is only bound to in- 
demnify the parifh for the maintenance of the child : which is gene. 
rally commuted for the paltry fum of ten or fifteen pounds, In Swit. 
zerland the feducer is obliged to make reparation by marrying the 
party ; but with us women feem of lefs value than the beafts of the 
weld. Ifa man goes to his neighbour’s fields and wilfully maims or 
wounds his cattle, it is felony without benefit of clergy; but he 
may feduce and debauch his daugteer without any fear of legal 
pumfhmenc ! ! 1”? 
OF 
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OF the tenets of modern philofophy the author entertains 
very juit conceptions. 


\ 


‘© The philofophic religion that has nearly had its fhort-lived 
teign is, like the logic of the Pyrrhonian School, that pulls down 
every thing and erects nothing, Man mutt -have fome decifive prin- 
ciple on which to act, and fome powerful motives to induce him 
to attion. He mutt be perfuaded that vice has the dread of pus, 
nifhment, and virtue the fanétion of reward, before he will uni. 
formly perform the relative duties of life. 

“ Religion i is the grand cement of fociety, the only fufficient gua- 
rantee of order and fatety. If the people are fo grofs and blind as not 
to be able, without affiitance, to look through Nature up to Nature’s 
Gop; if their minds are not fufficiently fpiritual to form jatt and ade- 
quate ideas of their real nature and indifpenfable obligations ; fhall we 
refufe them the neceffary helps, becaute they are not compatible with 

phi Lofophie perfection ? Jt they cannot yet act from higher and jufter 
‘ motives, fhall we therefore deprive them ofall? Blot out every trace 
of hope and fear, and break even the flendereft tie that connects them 
with the /piritual avorld ? 

‘© Recolleéting the anfwer of the learned author of The Evidences 
of Chriftianity, (Addifon,) to the unbeliever, * That, if Chriftianity 
be true, then Chriftians will have infinitely the advantage ; and if 
it fhould ot, they will then be equal with the Infidel :’ I cannot 
help concluding it fafer to believe too much than too little ; and that 
truth blended with error is far more eligible than error alone. Every 
lover of his eountry and hisneighbour mutt feel his indignation excited 
when he Sees a fet of men under the ufurped title of" Philofophers, en- 
deavouring to undermine religion, loofen the bands of fociety, and 
delttoy all adequate motives for moral actions, under the plaufible 
pretence of delivering mankind from the yoke of fuperftition.’’ 


O! fi fic omnia! It is painful to fee a writer who thinks fo 
juftly on fome fubjects of importance reafon fo fallely on 
others; but we have performed our duty in laying before our 
readers the grounds of our objections and of our praifes; and 
itonly remains for us to add, that the ftyle of this work, 
though occafionally affected and inflated, is generally claflic: i 
and correét; and that the author is evidently a man of read- 
ing,, of talents, and of feeling, 
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Stewart and Harris, containing the Accounts of the Engage; 
ments on the 6th of March and 7th May, 17793 and Majer 
General Baird’s Report of the ‘Storming of Seringapatam ,;— 
and an Appendix, containing Tranflations of the principal State 
Papers, found in the Cabinet of Tippoo Sultaun; and other 
important official Papers. Together with a Dedication to the 
Right Hon. Henry Dundas, Se. Se. By M. Wood, Efq, 
Colonel, and late Chief Engineer, Bengal. 8vo. Qs. 
Cadell and Davis. 


OLONEL WOOD, in his Dedication, thus fpeaks of 
Mr. Salmond’s Letter, containing the Review of the war, 


«‘ The information is derived from the moft authentic fources, 
and the writer's accuracy may be relied on. Every document re- 
ferred fo is given inan APPENDIX, replete with fuch convincing 
evidence of the long-meditated, treacherous, and hoftile views of 
Tippoo Sultaun, as fhews the war we were involved i in, to have 
been as justifiable in its caufe, as it has proved complete in its fuccess. 
No perton, feeling for the honour and welfare of this country, can 
contemplate with indifference the daring and gigantic project, 
concerted between the Government of France and the late Tippoo 
‘Sultaun; a project, whofe defperate aim was no lefs than the utter 
extirpation of the Britifh Nation from India. 

“ Fortunately for us, their plans were difcovered and counteraét- 
ed, before they were fully matured; or, inftead of ftability, prof- 
perity, and peace, (ndia would probably, at this hour, have prefent- 
ed to us a picture of infecurity, ruin, and defolation. Had Buona- 
parte, before he reached Cairo, been able to have fecured, at Suez, 
traniports iufficient to have forwarded ten thoufand of his chofen 
troops to the aflittance of Tippoo, they might have arrived on the 
coast of Malabar fully as foon as we could have received the account 
of the French army having landed at Alexandria. As it is only 
from twenty to thirty days fail from Suez to that coast, and as at the 
feafon when the troops might have reached Suez, a fair wind could 
have been depended upon, this fcheme, had it been carried into 
execution, would have been a moft fatal blow to the Englifh’in- 
tercits in the Eaft.” 


That the account is accurate there can be no reafon to doubt, 
and the voluminous paper in the Appendix, indeed, aftord 
to every reader the means of afcertaining its accuracy. Hav- 
ing already traced the operations of this important war in ouf 
Review of Colonel Beatfon’s valuable work, * and Jaid before 
our readers the deftructive views and infidious plans of the 
énemy, whom we have fo happily fubdued, we have only to 
obferve, on the prefent publication, that it bears every ftamp of 


— 
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fidelity, and is written with equal impartiality and fpirit. 
Colonel Wood affures us that!Mr. Dundas had fore(ven the 
danger to which our Indian pofleffions were expofed, trom the 
enterprizing and ambitious {pirit of the French Republicans, 
long before their expedition to Egypt; and chat, during the 
equipment of the armament at Toulon, ** fevera! mcaths be- 
fore it failed,” Mr. D. ‘* was fully impreffed with the juft 
idea of its deftination.” This difclofure certainly does great 
honour to the political forefight of the Secretary of State, as 
well as the means which he adopted in confequence for en- 
creafing our military force in India, At the fame time we 
cannot but lament, that this knowledge did not produce, on 
the part of our allies, or on our own part, thofe preparations 
and exertions, which would have fecured to the French, on 
their arrival in Egypt, fucha reception as would have damped, 
at leaft, if not wholly have impeded, all future efforts for the 
fubjugation of the country. 

Mr. Salmond’s Review of the War extends ouly to thirty 
eight pages ; fifty more are filled with letters and other docu- 
ments; and the appendix occupies the reft of the volume, 
which is a thick octavo; but, for fome reafon which we know 
not, its pages are not numbered, 
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Art. IX. Brief Refle&ions on the Corre/pondence betaveen Lerd 
Grenville and M, Otto, in Auguft and September, 1800. 8vO- 
Pe. 43. Weight. London. 1800. 


HIS curious correfpondence has been already noticed by us. Such 

a one, previous to the exiftence of the French Republic, we will 
venture to affirm, was not to be found in the annals of deplomacy. 
It is the object of thefe reflections to fhew, what, by the ion ene 
been repeatedly proclaimed to the world, and is perfectly well known 
to the military defpot of France ; that our Government are ready to 
open a negociation with the enemy, on fair and equal terms, and in 
conjunction with our Allies. The infolence and iafincerity of the 
propofals made by Mr. Otto, their grofs inconfiftency with the very 
bafis of negociation laid down by the French themfelves, and the un- 
precedented refufal to admit us even to negociate with them, unlefs 
we confented to purcha/efuch admiffion, by a facrifice of advantages, 
the moft important,—a refufal which, in any other times than the 
prefent, would have excited a general fpirit of refentment, a general 
“ery of indignation throughout the country, and have put an immedi- 
ate ftop to all farther correfpondence—are expofed by the author with 
fuccefs, and, at the fame time, with a degree of calmnefs ‘and mode. 


ration which befpeaks a very unufual command of temper. 
F fz Art. 
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Arr. X. Wa yr prowed to be the real Caufe of the present Scars 
city, am enormous high Price of every Article of Confumption, 
i 3" the only radical Remedies. By Robert Waithman, Sv0;, 
Pr.80. 2s. Jordan. London. 1800. 


IN appreciating the labours of our radical reformers we thould 

mever lofe fight of their different fpecies of proofs; of thefe, two are 
moft frequently ufed ; +. The proof by aferiion, confined, principally, 
to political pamphlets, newfpaper paragraphs, tavern- harangues, and 
Common-hall declamations ; 2. The proof by oar, employed only 
on great oceafions, and tm courts of law, where an accomplice is to 
be fupported, a friend ferved, or the private intereft of the party prov. 
ing promoted. On a trial, which called for this laft {pecies of proot, 
in the Court of King’s-Bench, Lord Keny oN, after hearing the evi- 
dence of the Raptcat Revormer, told the jury, with more energy 
than candour, with more truth than /iderality, that THE MAN WAS 
NOT TO BE BELIEVED Uron HIS OatTH!—We are unfortunately 
anable to do juftice to his Lord{hip’s expreflion on the memorable oc- 
eafion, as we cannot, at prefent, lay our hand on the report of the 
trials But we beg pardon for this digreflion, which can, of courfe, 
have no poflible reference to Mr. Waithman or his pamphlet. To 
them, therefore, we turn. Know, then, gentle reader, that Mr. W. 
keeps a fhop, near Fleet-market ; is a member of the Whig C/ué ; 
makes a figure at all parochial meetings ; and is a diftinguifhed orator 
mm the Common-Hall. It follows, ‘of neceffity, that he muit be a 
protound political Arithmetician, a great Statefman, and an eminent 
legiflator, In faci, indifpatable proofs of all the prominent features 
of thefe different characters, are confpicuous throughout his perform. 
ance ; for he has here contrived to concentrate in one focus all the 
diverging rays of the genius of Jacobinifm, fcattered over the pi ages of 
the Chronicle’and the Pott, and the hararrgues of Mr. ‘Tierney and him- 
felf; and, with the aid of fome embellifiments in almott every page 5 
(which the enemies to the Rights of Man vulgarly denominate /es) ; 
now and then a contradiction of fome former fo rtion ; a few inno- 
vations in the accuftomed rules of orthography ; and a {core or two of 
deviations from the eftablifhed principles of grammar; it forms as 
pretty a political hodge-podge, as has lately iflued from the Jacobini- 

cal cauldron, But as moft of our readers muft have already feen the 
whole contents of the book, in the papers and fpeeches, above men- 
tioned ; we fhall confine ourfelves toa fcanty felection of its principal 
beauties. 

The book is dedicated, with great propriety, to Mr. Combe, the 
Ex-Mayor, who is judiciouily reprefented as a paragon of wifdom, in- 
tegrit vy and patrioufin. Bui Citizen Waithman falls far fhort, In 
patriotic adulation, of the American Cituzens, whofe panegyric on 
Mr. Combe is inferted in the American’ Ruth- light. He ought to 
have enlivened his dedication by fome fprightly fallies on the advan- 

tages of gaming, exemplified by a-night-fcene at Brooks’s; and on the 
bletiings of. w/wry, ilultrated by appropriate extracts from the accounts 
of Mr. Martindale's allignees !|—Such an omiflion difplays a want of 
genius. 


Leaving 
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Leaving the Ex-Mayor on the proud eminence” on which the 
vathor has placed him, we fhall proceed to mark fome few of the em- 
belli/bments with which he has decorated his book.—« Thoufands of 
our fellow-creatures are dez/y falling victims to the poverty and dif. 
trefs, arifing from the exorbitant price of every neceflary article of life."” 
(r.8.) * The prefent fearcity and extravagant high price arife from 
the prefent expenfive, deffru@ive, and mott unfortunate war”? (P. 13.) 
“* From the Revolution to the termination of the war of 1756 the ave- 
rage prices of wheat in time of war exceed the prices 4) time of peace 
about one-fiftha’’ {r. 21.) ‘¢ Our prefent famine and didrefs proceed 
from no other caufe’’ than the war. (Pp. 46.)  * The liberty of the 
prefs is defiroyed.’’ (p. 51.) ‘ Weare honeitly informed of the true 
object of the war, viz. the replacing that family on the throne of 
France who had ever been the bittereit and moit implacable enemics of 
this country.”’ (vp. 53.)—T'o quit metaphor, all thefe aflertions, and 
many others which we might have felected, are impudent and awilfid 
falfhoods. Nor does the author even take the pains to preferve ¢on- 
filtency in his falfhoods. He tells us, in rp. 41, that * the produce 
of the country, even in time of peace, appears to be not equal to the 
confumption ;’’ wet, in Pp. 29, he affirms, that fince the war, ** we have 
been under the neceflity of importing corn and other agticles to a large 
amouat, which ave could have grown at home, had our foldiers been 
allowed to remain at the plow.’’— Again, this man aiferts, in P- 37; 
« that the repeated overtures for the termination of hottilities wiil tar 
more exonerate our enemies from fuch a defign (of ruining the coun. 
try) than thofe Miniiters, who arrogantly refujed to liften te them,’"»— 
And he afterwards expatiates on © their infolent and arrogant rejection 
of the overtures of the French Contul ;’’—then, to fupport this charge 
againft the Minifters of their being averfe from peace, he fays, (P. 53.) 
“© we have been bafe/y and /xeakingly foliciting perraflion to be ad- 
mitted to a joint negociation with the Emperor,’’—So that, in the 
eltimation of this enlightened patriot, to refed overtures, is to be ss 
Solent and arrogant; and to make them, is to be da/e and /neaking.— 
Jn enumerating the oppreflions under which we labour the Citizen 
affures us, that “* the people are reitricted from deliberating upon 
matters of public grievances ;’’ (pr. ¢1.) but in pointing out the means 
to be adopted by the people for procuring redrefs for thofe grievances, 
he fays, ‘* meet in your counties, meet in your cities, mect in your 
towns and boroughs, in a firm, peaceable manner, as warranted by 
Law!" (Pp. 79.) 

In fuch a compofition, as might naturally be fuppofed, no pains are 
{pared to inflame the minds of the people and to excite difcontent 
among them ; and wherever a paflage ovcurs that 1s peculiarly calcu. 
lated for that purpofe, it derives additional force from the aid of 
Italics and Smart Carirars. In this fpirit, the author, whofe 
very exclamations are ftolen from the father of lies, fays ‘* it is la- 
mentable to behold fo many thoufands of our fellow-createres, by the 
{weat of whofe brows all the luxuries of the rich are acquired, pining 
with want; and to reflect that their miferable days are fhortened by 


excelfive toil, and the want of fuch things as are neceffary to fupport 
F f 3 nature,’® 
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nature.”’——This patriotic exclamation is followed by a fuitable quef- 

tion, perfectly on a level with the writer’s own underftanding, and 

with the underftanding of thofe, to whom it is particularly addrefled, 

‘¢ T will afk whether fuch things ought to be ? ought fo many to live 

in indolence and eafe at the expence of the labourers, who are unable 
themfelves to fubfift by their labour ?’’—Having ftated the country to 

he in the moft deplorable ftate, and having faid, with Mr. Tierney, 

s¢ this is not a country for an honeft man to live in 3’? * he proceeds 

to open his budget of remedies, which are fuper-excellent of the kind, 

though all /ecoud-hand. His ‘three grand fpecifics are to make an tm. 

medtate peace, with the regicides of France ; and then to plunder the 

hing and rob the Church !-——All remedies of approved viriue. No- 

thing ts to be done without the abolition or commutation ot tythes ,’” 
-—** By the fale of the Church Lands, and fuch jalatary reformations, 
pare of the national debt might be liquidated, and the country relieved 
from grievous vexations and exa¢tions.’’ (rp. 65.) And, as a proper 
accompaniment of this fa/utary reform, he contends that the people 
thould have ‘the choice of their paftors.’’— The Crown Lands, 
if fold, would liquidate a confiderable part of the national debr, and 
is a meafure”’ (qw/at is a meafure?) ‘* which ought to be rmmedtately 
seforted to.’’ ‘There is one point upon which a city-reformer differs 
frorn all cofmopolitical retormers ;—he never recommends the aboli- 
tion of corporations ; and for this plain reafon, that he hopes A:im/eif 
to enjoy a portion of their honours and emoluments. 

The confummate ignorance of this man, if his defigns were not 
fo obvioufly mifchievous, would be highly diverting. ‘Though he has 
Jaboured to imprefs us with the belief that there is a real and great 
fcarcity of gold and filver in the country, he infills on the immedtate 
purchafe of the Crown Lands ; the smmedtate inclofure of twenty mi/. 
dions of acres of Waite Land ; and the immediate ereftion of one mil. 
lion and a half of cottages for the poor; which, if the plan were as 

racticable as it unquettionably is impracticable, would require, on 
the loweft computation, an expenditure of tavo hundred and fifty 
millious ! His propofed plan for relieving the poor by the erection of 
cottages (with half an acre of land to each) is equally curious. ‘Thee 
cottages are to contain fifteen hundred thoufand families ; which, ac- 
cording to the ufual eftimate of five fouls to a family, would amount 
to feven millions and a half of perfons; more than the whole popula- 
tion of England, if the calculations of {ome of our political economiits 
were to be received as juit, but, at all events, a very large propor- 
tion of that population! This fapignt economift would have the 
twenty millions of acres, to be inclof*d, divided into fmall farms, 
none of which fhould exceed a Audi -d acres! He has not the fenfe 
to know, that if the whole country were fo divided, there would, 1» 
all probability, be a conftant deficiency vf corn ; for though too great a 
nuinber of large farms be undoubtedly an evil, inafmuch as it difcourayes 
population and favours fpeculation, it is neceflary that there fhould be 





* We have not heard that either Mr. Tierney or this hopeful pupil 
of his has ever entertained an idea of ceafing to tive im this country. 
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a due proportion of them, in order to have the land cultivated to the 
greatelt advantage, that is, fo as to extract from it the greateit pro- 
duce. But to reafon with fuch a feribbler as this, on fuch a fubject, 
would be ‘* to throw peards before /aine.’’—He fuppofes that his 
propofition for building cottages for the poor with a {mall {pot of land 
to each, is a novel fuggettion of his own; if he ever read any thing 
but the Jacobin prints, or attended to any thing but the exbortations 
of his protegé, Mr. ALpnonsus Gunn, he would have known that this 
plan had not only been propofed long ago, but had actually been car- 
ried into execution in many parts of the country, not, indeed, on his 
contracted {cale, (apt emblem of his own mind!) which extends ne 
farther than to allow each family ground enough for ** growing theit 
Own potatoes and garden-fuf?;’’ but on a more enlarged fcale, in- 
cluding fufficient land for the fupport of a cow. If he be difpofed to 
carry his concern for the poor beyond @ cvord, he may fubfcribe libe- 
rally to the Society for bettering their Condition, in whole tratts he 
will find this plan amply detailed. 

We could point out many other inftances of ignorance equally grofs ; 
but we have already beitowed too much time on this wretched produc- 
tion. Why will not Mr. Waithman ftick to his counter? he will 
be more ufefully, and, we will add, more honeftly, employed, in re. 
tailing flannel petticoats to the female Citizens of his acquaintance, 
and clouts to their infants, than in {cribbling inflammatory pamphlets, 
in which impudence is g bad fubititute for knowledge, and talfhood for 
fenfe. | 

és = - —=. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Art. XI. King Jobn, an biftorical Tragedy, altered Srom Shake/peare, 
as it was added at Reading School, for a Subfeription toa Nawal 
Pillar to be ereéted in honour of the naval Victories of the prefent War. 


6 tex laudable motive which has led to the publication of this 
play would, of courfe, procure it the approbation of every ho- 
nest Briton, even if it were not fanctioned by the name of our un- 
rivalled Bard. ‘There are many paflages in the original tragedy 
that would not fuit the nicer tatte of the prefent times; and though 
it is one of his moft vigorous efforts in the historical provinces, the 
lot was loaded with circumftances that certainly leffened its in- 
tereft. Dr. Vatey, who is the mafter of Reading School, with 
equal tafte and patriotifm, feleGted this play as a dramatic amufe- 
ment for his fcholars. He has omitted the indelicate {cenes rela 
tive to the birth of Falconbridge, and compretied the piece, on the 
whole, with great judgment. We confefs that we think he has 
been fomewhat too free in altering the language of Shakefpeare. 
That he has fmoothed many of the lines, and, perhaps, rendered 
the meanings more clear and compact, we admit, but the aatique 
cait of the original expreffion, though rougher than the ftyle of 
thefe polithed times, exhibited a kind of majeftic ftrength, better 
fuited to the bold and dignified charaGter of our anceftersa. Dr, 
Ft Valpy 
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Valpy is neceffarily a fcholar, and is obvioufly a man of fenfe, and, 
therefore, we cannot but with that he had, in this refpeét, felt that 
fort of veneration for the text of the firft dramatic poet the world 
ever faw, which might have reftrained the licence of his own pen, 
We fhould not, perhaps, have obje(ed to any alteration he might 
have made, if the play had been merely confined to his own ftage, 
as an exercife for his {cholars, but by prefenting it to the public, 
however repugnant to his inclination, and the modetly of his feel- 
ings, fuch-an inference may be, it may be ifaid, that he, in fad, 
holds himfelf forth as amimprover of Shaketpeare. Such additions 
as he has made may be excufed, as they are defigned to roufe the 
patriotifm of Englithmen, at a time when that virtue ought to ex- 
ift in its fulleft force, but the language of Shakefpeare, except 
where any pailages were neceflarily omitted, fhould have been 
guarded from violation with ail the zeal of critical revereuce. ‘To 
this play Mr. Pye, who is always ready to exert his pen in the 
caute of his country, has contributed an animated prologue, from 
which we fhall-take an extract, that, we doubt not, will warm the 
heart of every true Anri-Jacogin, or, in other words, every 
man who is attached ta socraL ox DER, and the welfare of GREAT 
Britain, 

Then Britain, launch thy Navies on the main, 

Send forth thy warriors to the hoftile plain, 

‘To refcue from oppretiion’s iron hand 

Baravia’s fhores and Eayer’s wat'ry firand ; 

Since with united zeal thy valiant fwains 

Stand firm protectors of their native plains: 

While Brirain’s Monarch, by a tyrant fear'd, 

By Virtue loy’d, by Liberty rever'd, 

Sees his triumphant banner wide unfurl’d, 

The blett Palladium of a refcued World!” 


Art. XII, Virginia, an Opera. S8vo. Pr. 64. Barker, 1800, 
MRS. PLOWDEN appeals from the judgment of the theatre to 
that of the clofet ; and complains in her preface of rival intrigues and 
managerical oppreffion. The principal accufations are, that the piece 
was only rehearfed three days, yet the confeffes herfelf ‘* agreeably 
furprifed with the degree of perfection with which the firft rehearfal 
went off.’ The Manager muft furely be the bett judge of the time 
neceffary on fuch occafions. She afferts that an interetted individual, 
Mr. Kelly, had predetermined the piece fhould be condemned ; and 
quotes his own expreffions in proof—furely one perfon has nor influ- 
ence enough by his own orders, and all he can procure, to counterba- 

Jance, in fo large a theatre as Drury Lane, the voice of the public. 
The moft ferious eharge againit the manager is for ‘¢ alterations 
which aitonifhed the author,”? though the gave him unjimited leave 
© before all the performers, to make fuch as he fourid neceilary or 
advifeable.’? It certainly is a lamentable truth that thefe theatrical 
Procruites who {celdom, we may fay, never, have had fkill enough 
for amputation, fhould- mangle and chop off wholefome limbs only ie 
Maye 





Novels and Tales, Als 


make them fit the fize of their ftage bed. ‘This condu& of managers 
fhould be reprobated in the ftrongeft terms as it has driven from dra- 
matic writings almoft all the talents of the country. It cannot be fup- 
pofed that men of fuperior minds, cultivated highly by literary pur- 
fuits,. fhould fubmic to the wanton caprice of managers; ftill, their 
experience, their habits, and their knowledge of effect render them very 
able advifers, and every writer for the theatre does but confult his 
own intereit when he confults their judgment, 

When a charge is laid againft the manager of a theatre for making 
unauthorifed alterations, through whichg he piece becomes uninterefting, 
or weak, and confequently unfuccefstul, the author will ferve the 
public by fubftantiating his charge ; complaints of this kind are in the 
mouth of every condemned writer, and, perhaps, the evil really 
exifts ; but, in the prefent cafe, where the production is without plor, 
without incident, without charatter, without intereft, without point, 
without poetry, when it has fcarcely one requifite tora Drama, we 
can only lament that the manager had not curtailed it fill more, and 
can only wonder what could induce the proprietor to accept it at all. 

Mr. P. introduces her preface by not entering into the quettion 
upon the aptitude and powers of the female mind for mental exertions, 
and the propriety of fo employing it.’’ We will ackdowledge that 
aptitude and power; we will recognize the pleafure we receive when 
we find it foemployed ; but it is only when that aptitude and power are 
tully equal to the employment. In refpect to the lady in queltion, 
we would advife her to emplzy thote dittinguifhing accomplithments 
which we underftand the pofletics, in an eminent degree, in amufing 
that circle of friends which fhe enjoys, and deferves to enjoy,—her 
mufical talents in particular, We would advife her to fhut her com- 
mon-place book, and open her work-bag ; her converfation will be 
amufing and initru¢tive, while fhe knits a purfe, darns a handker- 
chief, or even mends a ttocking. 
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NOVELS AND TALES. 





Arr. XIII, Humbert Caftle, or the Romance of the Rhone A 
Novel. 4 Vols. 1zmo, Lane, London. 1800. 


S novels are written and read by all defcriptions, the four politi- 
. cian and the affected philofopher have feized the opportunity of 
interweaving dangerous tenets and wild fpeculations with fome inter- 
efting ftory. We congratulate the very young and fair author of 
Humbert Caftle on an artlefs tale of imagination which amufes the 
feclings without wounding the underftanding of her readers, We 
congratulate her feminine delicacy for not obtruding itfelf into cone 
troverfies which fhe, perhaps, would not underftand better than her 
female cotemporaries ; her Janguage is plain but neat, her fancy luxu. 
giant ; and what is ftill better her motive and her morals are pure. 
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Ant. XIV. Fis? Imprefions. By M. Holford. 4 Vols. 12m0, 
Lane. London. -1800. 

THE hair-breadth {capes of the heroine in this ftory are well ima. 
gined and naturally defcribed. ‘The characters are judicioufly varied 
and very ably hie off. The language is very unequal; fometimes 
involuted, fometimes nervous, but more frequently eafy : there are 
fome provincial phrafes in it which the writer may quietly get rid of, 
It is on the whole an agreeable amufement, inculcating good morals, 
and devoid of thofe falfe but {pecious fentiments of the new philofo- 
phy which only allure to betray. 


Arr. XV. The Infernal Quixote; @ Tale of the Day. By Charles 
Lucas, M. A. 4 vol. r2mo. 14s. Lane. London. 1800. 


Fas eft et ab hoffe docert is an old adage which Mr. Lucas has 
adopted. ‘Ihe new philofophers had employed all the hoft of heaven 
againft heaven itfeif, and this author has employed an infernal to com- 
bat diabolifm ; his ftory is fimple but intereiling enough to engage the 
mere novel reader, His arguments are plain and ftrong, fo as to con- 
vince common minds ; yet not beneath the attention of the fcholar : 
his purpofe and his moral are fuch as will gratify every Chriftian, every 
Jover of public and private virtue, every patriot, and every honeft man, 


Arr. XVI. Vidim of Friendhip. By Sophia King. 2 Vols, 
tzmo. Dutton. 1800. 

THIS is profeffedly the moft moral of this author’s works, yet the 
hero outrages all filial duties, in obedience to ‘a friendthip at firft 
fight,’’ and for an object not even {pecious enough to be gulled by ; 
fo that the title is a mifnomer, it fhould have been called the viétim 
of folly. ‘The tale has little intereft, and the language is inflated, 
Mifs K. in her pretace excufes her former literary errors under the 
plea of youth, difclaining that plea for the prefent work, as the is 
nearly nineteen. We lament in moft cafes that the literary period 
for ‘* being of age,’’ is not fixed to fome peculiar ftandard, that the 

ublic may not be teized any more by the childifhnefs of authorfhip. 

The publifher fhould be reprobated for affixing the fum of four fhil- 
lings to a volume of eight fheets ; and particularly where the compo. 
fition does not more than compentacte tor the lack of paper and printing, 
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POETRY. 


Arr. XVII. Convivialia et Saltatoria; or, a few Thoughts upon Poetry 
and Dancing: a Poem, in two Parts. Jo which 15 annexed, 4 
Poetical Epifile in prarfe of Tobacco. By G. Orcheiterkos. 

HE author of this poetical melange is a merry fellow, and 
they muft be churlith critics who repine at the few mi- 
nutes which his work may happen to engrofs. ‘To facilitate the 
tatk of fuch as may be inclined to read bis work aloud, he has, very 
obligingly, in his Preface, furnithed them with a Praxis, by which 
any perfon of common fenfe may always read such lines, not 
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only with facility but pleafure.” We fincerely hope that all his 
readers may poflefs the valuable but rare quality of common 
Sensk, and that they will profit by our author's inftructions, fo as 
to find in the delivery of his verfes eafe and gratification. In this 
work there is a letter refpeCling the poem on Tobacco, from the 
Jate Mr. Cowrer, but the ingenious poet, with more policy than 
ufually belongs to his fraternity, rather wifhes fuccefs to the work 
than gives any opinions or beftows any praifes on its poetical 
merits. 


Arr. XVIII. Britons United, or Britanmia Roufed. In humble Verfe, 
upon different Subjetts before and fubfequent to the Battle of the 
Nile, applauding the patriotic and perfevering Spirit of our brave 
Countrymen, ts humbly prefented, by John Stewart, late of Mr. 
Secretary Dundas’s Office, Downing-Street. Svo. 

THERE is fo much loyalty and patriotifin in thefe bumble lines, 
that we thall not quarrel with the mode in which thofe valuable 
qualities are conveyed. It atiorded us fome pleafure in turning 
over thefe pages to find, by a tribute of gratitude to the Right Hon. 
Mr. Secretary Dunda:;, for a penfion fettiec on the anthor, in con- 
fequence of a decline of Lis health, that if his Mute is not likely to 
gain much ‘empty prai/e, fhe enjoys, in theie hard times, her portion 


of folid pudding, 


Art, XIX. Poems of Gray. A new Edition adorned with Plates. 
8vo. Wright. London. 1500, 
THIS a very complete edition of Gray's Poems, in which the 
Bard has received every advantage which the united labours of the 
attift, the letter founder, and the printer could confer on him. 


Art. XX. A Difh of Hodge Podge, or a Colleion of Poems, 
By Paul Bobbin, Efq, 1s. Law. 

THIS Hodge-Podge is any thing but poetical; indeed, Hodge- 
Podge is a gro{fs mifnomer, for it implies a variety of ingredients, 
whereas a famenefs of matter, and an uniform f{pirit of dullnefs are 
vifible here, from the firft line to the lait. 


Art. XXI. More Kotzebue! tie Origin of my own Pizarro, a Farce, 
Minor Rofcind, or Churcbiliian Epiftle, from Dick to Jack. 8v0. 
Is. 6d. Croiby, 1799. 

AN equal portion of the fpirit of Rofcius, and of that of Churchill, 
is exhibited in this epiftle. Ridicule is a dangerous weapon to ufe; 
unlefs wielded with fkill, it invariably wounds the affailant. 
Pizarro is a fair obje& of attack, but neither Kotzebue nor Sheridan 
has any thing to dread from fuch an enemy as this. 


——— —— --— —-- 














MISCELLANIES. 

Arr. XXII, Short Thoughts on the prefent Price of Provifions, 

By an Officer of the Volunteer Corps. &vo, Pr.16, Wright. 
London, 1800. 

HE author of this fhort tract contends for the necefflity of afcers 

taining at all times the annual confumption of corn, in the 

| kingdom, 
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kingdem, and the quantity grown; in order that Government may 
eegolate their imports accordingly ; for he infifts that it is their bufi- 
nefs always to have a twelvemonth’s ftock of grain in hand. The 
knowledge which he wifhes the Britifh Government to poflefs he af- 
firms to be poffefled by all the Governments of foreign countries. The 
extraordinary rife in the price of potatoes, he attributes to the true 
caufe ; it is rapacioufly carried on by combination, after afcertaining 
the exact confumption, and barely feeding the markets from day to day, 
that does it.”? In 1797 and 1798, this combination, he tells us, firit 
began, but the evil was not fenfibly felt, until 1799, when potatoes 
role by combination from fve gutueas to eighteen guineas per ton, 
€* although there were plenty of potatoes all the while, and altho’ fine 
weather brought forward other vegetables,’’ And this will ever be 
the cafe, fo long as the fanciful theories of fpeculative writers fhall 
be fuffered to prevail over the practical knowledge acquired by daily 
experience. 

‘6 Turneps, in November 1800, were fold,, we are affured, in the 
villages near town, where they were grown, at two-pence halfpenny 
per bunch, for the London markets ; and, in the courfe of the fame 
morning, were retailed in the fame villages, by the huckfters who had 
bought them in thefe markets, at five-pence per bunch! A rife of no 
lefs than cent. per cent. on the confumer!’’ If this be not an evil that 
calls for a remedy, we know no evil that does? And we agree with 
the author, that if fuch practices be tolerated, our manufactures mutt 
fuffer moit eflentially, to fay nothing of every other defcription of 


perfons, 


Arr. XXIII. A Temperate Difcuffon of the Caufes which have led 
ta the prefent high Price of Bread. Addreffed to the plain Senfe 
of the People. Third Edition, Wright. London. 1800. 


IT is with extreme fatisfa@ion we witnefs the very rapid circula- 
tion of this valuable little tract, which we reviewed, at length, in 
our lait Number, We {till continue to think, that it is calculated to 
produce very beneficial effects in removing the film from eyes obfcured 
by prejudice ; and in correcting many falfe ideas which have gone 
abroad on the fubject of fcarcity, We cannot but feel highly flattered 
by the deference which this truly-candid, and truly-liberal writer, 
has condefcended to pay to our opinion on the fubject of tythes ; a de- 
ference evinced in his omiffion, in the prefent edition, of the paragraph 
relating to that fubject, which we ftrongly recommended to his better 
confideration. On the other hand, it is but juftice to admit, on-our 
part, that, in his table of prices, the author’s inclufion of the firft 
year of peace in the years of war, and of the firft year of war in the 
years of peace, is a fair mode of calculation, inafmuch as the effe& of 
the peace, in the augmentation, or of war, in the diminution, of price, 
cannot be fo foon felt as in the firft year after the ceffation of either. 
We were incorrect in imputing this ftatement to an error in calcula- 
tion ; it was adopted for the purpofe of giving a more equitable com- 


tation, 
PY We 
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We are happy to fee, that a cheap edition of this tra€t, price 3d. 
each ; 2s. 6d. per dozen; or 11. 3s. per hundred, has been publifhed, 
in order to extend its circulation. And, we truft, the opulent will 
eagerly avail themfelves of the opportunity to put it into the hands of 
all their poorer neighbours. 


Arr. XXIV. Confiderations on the prefent high Price of Corn, with 
a Propofition for the effe@ual Regulation of the Prices of all the 
Requifites of Life; addrefzd to every Clafs of Society. By 
Homo. $8vo. Pr. 28. 1s. Norwich printed; Wright. Lon- 
don. 1800. | 

THE author’s propofition for an effeCtual regulation is neither more 
nor lefs than a maximum to be eftablifhed by law. We contefs, we 
are difpofed to think, that any regulation fhort of this will not fupply 
any permanent remedy to an evil, which all muft feel, in a greater or 

Jefs degree, and which all mutt neceffarily deplore. He contends, that 

Yarmers are always confidered, by legiflators, as a diftinét race of men, 

from merchants and others engaged in commercial {peculations ; and 

he inftances their exclufion from the benefit of the bankrupt laws, as 

a proof that they are fo confidered in this country. His apprehenfions 

of the injury which mu‘t accrue to our trade and manufactures fronwa 

continuance of the prefent high price of provifions are, unhappily, but 
too well founded. Not fo, his objeétions to public granaries, which 
he unthinkingly compares to the hoards of mifers; he fays they are 
unbecoming a generous people, who ought, when they have a fuper- 
abundance of their own, to affift their neighbours. But, in the firit 
place, it is more than probable that out neighbours will not want it ; 
and, fecondly, it does not fhew avarice, but common prudence only, 
to lay by, in ayearof plenty, fomething for a year of fearcity. As 
to the practicability of the meafure, that is totally a different queition. 

The author’s modeft deprecation of critical feverity precludes all 

comments upon his ftyle and language, 


Aar. XXV. Thoughts of ax Old Man, of Independent Mind, 
though Dependent Fortune, on the prefent high Price of Corn. 
8vo. Pr. 3z. 1s. Reynolds. Oxford-Street. 1800. 


THESE thoughts are well deferving of attention at a time when 
there unhappily appears too ftrong a difpofition to oppofe the crude no- 
tions of theoriits to the wifdom of experience. ‘The author feems to 
have duly confidered all that has been faid of the caufe of the prefent 
foarcity, and of the reafons for alleviating its effects ; and he propofes 
fome meafures and regulations which are evidently the refult of deep 
reflection. He ridicules the idea of afcribing the fcarcity to the war, 
which he properly calls, the Catch-word of Clamour ; and we hear- 
tily with that his remarks on this fubject may meet the eye of the fages 
of the Common-Hall, and of their orator, Citizen Waithman. He 
fuggelts fome legiflative provilions tor aftertaining, at all times, the 
quantity of corn ia the countsy, and the extent of our population, 
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which he deems abfolutely neceffary. He alfo recommends parochial 
ewsongly and, on this head, oppofes Baron Herrzperc, the 

jan Minitter, to ARrHur Younc; Pra@ice to Theory. The 
high price of provifions he imputes, and we think juftly, to /pecu/a- 
tion ** to deny the exiftence of which implies fuch an ignorance of the 
ftate of the country, and a communication in fociety fo limited that 
I cannot conceive how it can exift.”” Of the effect of this fpirit on 
the price of paper, he relates an anecdote, which, we are forry to fay, 
is but too true. 

“J have been affured that the extravagant rife in the price of paper 
was occafioned by ftationers, who had a great command of money, 
fending theiragents all over the country to buy up for ready money 
all the paper they could; the temptation of ready money procured 
much ; their agents were then fent to buy the remainder at any price, 
and having got into their own hands {fo great a proportion of the 

aper manufactured, they were enabled to affix their own price on 
the public: this is called a good ftroke in trade,” 

On thisfubject we can fpeak feelingly ; the fhameful rife in papes 
(no lefs than 33} per cent!) taking out of our pocket annually 
more money than Citizen Waithman pays to the fate, directly or 
indire&tly, in yearly taxes. 

The author recommends a maximum, not to “ eftablifh the a&lual 
price of corn, but only that, beyond which extortion could not carry 
it in the deareft times.” His obfervations on this point are perti- 
nent and forcible. 

Our readers will recolleé&, that, in our review of Saint Fond's 
"Travels in Scotland, we had occafion to comment on a converfation 
hetween that ingenious writerand Dr. Apam SmitnH,* in which the 
latter pronounced a panegyric on the principles of Voirarre and 
Rousseau. The fufpicions which we were then led to entertain of 
this celebrated political economift are, we are concerned to fay, fully 
confirmed by a very extraordinary paffage in the book before us. 

‘* A man of much more refpectable talents, Adam Smith, had treated 
Sorefalling as an imaginary evil! Adam Smith, whom J knew well, 
was a man of much inveftigation, knowledge, and fagacity, with a 
heart overflowing with benevolence and fociability ; but he was 
ftrongly tinGured with French philofophy and fyfteme! 'To mention 
two circumftances, in which I cannot be miftaken, becaufe, /poken to 
myfelf, and, although contradictions to the fentiments I had expreffed, 
not fpoken in publick, where men often {port opinions for argument, 
but in the familiarity of individual parent bl where the unreferved 
fentiments are fpoken, Thefe were “that the CorisT1ANn RELIGION 
debafed the human mind ;’’ and that, ‘ fodomy was a thing in ‘itfelf 
andifferent.’’ The confiderate part of mankind will think that the 
opinions of fuch.a man, or of any man, are not to be admitted as in- 
failible dogmas; but to be fairly weighed before they are adopted.” 

The author might furely have drawn a ftronger inference from 
fuch fats; but we will not truft our feelings with the fubjef. 





* Anti-Jacopin Review, Vol. V. PB. 268. 
Alas! 
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Alas! what a contemptible being is a philofopher who is no Chriftian, 
compared with a CArifiran who is no philofopher! But, to ipeak 
correctly, a man, who isan enemy to Chriflianity, cannot a 


philofopher, though he may be a philofaphist. 
Arr. XXVI. Dangerous Sports, a Tale, addreffed to Children, 


avarning them againft wantan, carele/s, or mifchievous Expofure 
to Situations, from which alarming Injuries fo often proceed. 
By James Parkinfon. i18mo. Pr. 186. 2s. Symonds. 1800. 


THIS tale is very well calculated to promote the purpofe for 
which it was compofed ; and that the purpofe is of importance to 
the rifing geweration, no parent nor preceptor will be difpofed to de- 
ny. Mr. Parkinfon is, therefore, entitled to thanks for having di- 
rected his talents to fo ufeful and fo laudable an objett. 


Art. XXVII. A Seleflion of the Lives of Plutarch abridged; son. 
taining the moft illuflrions Charaéters of Antiquity; for the Ufe 
of Schools, By William Mavor, L.L.D. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Phillips. London, 1800. 


A BOOK well fuited to the indolent fpirit of an age, in which 
Newf/papers, Dictionaries, and Beauties, are the chief objeéts of ftudy, 
with the generality of readers. ‘Lhe firft for learning the fcience 
of polities, and the two laft for the acquifition of general know- 
ledge. 


Art. XXVIII. State of the Nation, with Respec? to its funded Debt, 
Revenue, and Disbursements; comprized in the Reports of the Select 
Committee, appointed by the House of Commons ; with an Appendix to 
each Report. Also to enquire into the Receifts and Disbursements of 
the different jublic Offices, Fc. Vol. U1, 8vo. 6s. Symonds. 
1799. 


Arr. XXIX. State of the Nation; comprized in the Reports of the Select 
Committee, appointed by the House of Commons, to examine and state 
the total Amount of the Public Debts, and of the Interest and Charges 
attending the same, viz. Police, Stationary Office, Civil Govern- 
ment of Scotland, Admiralty, Dock-Yards and Tranfports, 
Victualling-Office, fick and wounded Seamen, Chatham Cheft, 
and Greenwich and Chelfea Hofpitals; with the Names of the 
principal Officers, their Salaries, Fees, Duties, and Attendance ; 
with what other Places, Penfions, or Employments they have, 
paid by the Public, Vol. IV. 8vo. 7s. Symonds, 1800. 


THE continuation of a very ufeful publication ; the nature and 
contents of which are fufficiently explained in the title page. 


Art. XXX. Account of a Plan for the better fupplying the City 
of Edinburgh with Coal; together with an Examination of the 
Merits of the two ie oe Lines, pointed out for the intended 
Canal between Edindurgh and Glafgow. By Henry Stewart, Efq. 


Boe } b, F. R. and A. S. E. SVO, Pr, 1Al, Bell and Brad- 
fute, 
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fute. Edinburgh; and G. G.and J. Robinfons. London 
1800. 





i ie well-written pamphlet embraces a much greater objeé than 
the reader is led to expect by perufing its title-page. In the 
central diftricts of Lanarkfhire, pit-coal is found in one folid mafs to 
ftretch over 55,000 acres, or aliout 110 fquare miles ; and it is of 
fuch thicknefs, taken at a medium, that it would fupply the city of 
Edinburgh with fuel for 5,749 years, at the annual confumption of 
222,220 tons. In Edinburgh a cart-load of coals, fuppofed to con- 
tain about 12 Cwrt. was fold, in February laft, for eight hhillings, 
j. e. at the rate of 8d. per Cwt, or 138. 4d. per ton; but the rich 
and the poor were obliged to pay almoit double that fum for their fuel 
during the rigorous winters from 1793 to 1795. Were a navigable 
canal carried trom Edinburgh through the heart of the coal diftricts of 
Lanarkfhire, the author demonftrates, if there be truth in arithmetic, 
that a ton of coals, of a quality generally fuperior, could be brought 
to that city for 7s. i. e. for very little more than one-half of what 
is now paid for coal brought from its neighbourhood. ‘To Edinburgh 
and Leith he thews that this would be an annual faving of 36,129]. 
a8s. 8d. a prodigious obje& furely to the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis of Scotland. But this is not the only important object which 
would be effected by the prepofed canal. 

‘© Next to abundance of fuel for the home confumption, the foreign 
trade is the topic that naturally prefents itfelf; and it were eafy to 
fhew,’’ fays our author, ** how momentous an objeét the exportation 
of coal might, by a judicious policy, be made to Scotland. Upwards 
of 120,000 chaldrons are annually fent from Great Britain,* to 
France, Flanders, Denmark, Sweden, Portugal, Holland, Roflia, 
Norway, Poland, and the North of Germany. The city of London, 
and other Englith ports, are indebted for their fuel to the counties of 
Durham and Northumberland ; as little comparatively is derived from 
the mines on the Frith, or the coaft of Fife. But were we poflefied of 
afdiret conveyance by water from our central diftricts, we might, exc 
Jong, draw acorfiderable portion of this trade into our own hands. 
As our coals could be brought to the German fea at about gs. per ton, 
(2s. lefs than the ton of coals is hipped for in the river Tyne) and as 
they would be exempt from the duty payable on thofe of Neweattle 
to the Duke of Richmond, we fhould, at leaft, hope to rival, and 
probably to underfell, the coal-mafters of the South.’’ 

We think that for this there is much more than probability. To 
us it appears evident, from the author’s faéts, that the coal-owners 
of Lanarkfhire would certainly be able to underfel!l thofe of Newcattle, 
or compe} them to fell cheaper than they do at prefent ; and, on this 
account, the propofed canal would be an object of very great impor- 
tance to the irhabitants of London as well as to thofe of Edinburgh. 
“Lhe quantity of Scotch coal now brought to our metropolis is 100 
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* « That iss were fent, previous to the war,’? 
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trifling to render its properties either known or valued by the in. 
habitants. ‘* In point of endurance,’ fays Dr. Stewart, “ it is, 
generally fpeaking, inferior to the Englith ; but for inflammability or 
cheerfulnefs, it greatly exceeds the latter ; and, on that account, would 
foon be preferred in the drawing-rooms of the great.’’ This we 
know ro be true, and fo muft all fuch of our readers as have travel« 
fed through Scotland, and paid any tolerable attention to their ace 
commodation on the road. Our author had reafon therefore to fay, 
that were Leith and Edinburgh to turn their attention to the coal- 
trade, ‘* he knows of no fcheme, independent of its national impor- 
tance, that-is better calculated to prove advantageous to either,”’ or, 
he might have added, to London and other places on the South-caft 
coatt ot England. 

In addition to thefe objets, he points out others of great impor. 
tance which would refult from this canal, if carried, as is propofed, 
between Leith and Glafgow ; fuch as the coal-trade to Ireland, to the 
Ifle of Man, and to the fhores of Scotland, ftretching from the Mull 
of Galloway to the Solway Firth. At prefent, thefe countries procure 
their coal from various quarters, viz. from Cumberland, Lancafhire, 
and Wales; and likewife from the Ayrfhire coaft. He admits, that, 
‘© with the Cumberland mines, owing to their felicity of fituation, 
no part of the ifland could attempt to contend: but the advantageous 
trade from Ayrfhire fully evinces both the inadequacy of the former 
to the fupply of Ireland, and the fuccefsful competition that might be 
eftablifhed with the latter, from the Lancafhire mines. The cargoes, 
which were fuperfluous at Glafgow, might, by an eafy navigation, 
either on the great canal or the river Clyde, defcend to Grenock, and 
then be delivered, from the canal-boats to the fca-veffels, at lefs than 
gs. while they could be fold in Ireland at 35s. amd even gos. per 
ton.’’ 

Our author having eftablifhed the importance of the canal proceeds 
to examine the merits of the two principal lines pointed out for it. 
Our readers could not eafily follow any abfra@ of his reafonings on 
this part of his fubject without Mr. Rennie’s map of the ground, to 
which he conftantly refers. We can affure them, however, that he has 
fully convinced us, and feems to have convinced Mr. Rennie, that the 
preference is due to what he calls the Batten-mofs line. The general 
charaéter of the two rival lines is f{ummed up in the following beauti« 
ful paragraph : ; 

‘¢ Suppofing both to hold forth a fund, in which prudence or fpecu- 
lation would willingly adventure, like moft rivals, they would certainly 
aturact by very oppofite qualities. In the Batten-mofs line, coal con. 
ftitutes the primary object ; in the Northern track, it 1s enumerated 
at beft among the fecondary articles of trade. The firft enriches an 
uncultivated region ; the laft traverfes a popular diftrict: thus, while 
manufattures are improved by the one, by the other population and 
manufaétures are produced. ‘The merit of the firft lies in dire¢inefs, 
though attended with lockage ; that of the laft in expedition, though 
retarded by circuity. The one vilits only the fkirts of the coal-dife 
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tricts ; the other penetrates into the heart of the country. The utility 
of the Northern tra termittates in itfelf ; the Batten-mofs line would 
give birth to future generations.” 

He has yet one argument againft the Northern tract, which every 
reader muft underftand, and which moft readers wili deem unanfwer- 
able. ‘* The North line, from its immediate vicinity to the Forth 
and Clyde navigation, would, probably, interfere with the rights and 
immunities of the latter, and eventually alfo with its trade. In re. 
gard to the trade we have a plain alternative ; becaufe the new line 
would either interfere with it, or it would not. On the latter fuppo- 
fition, the likclihood is, that the North line would fail in becoming 
fo produétive as is abfolutely neceffary for the indemnification of the 
fubfcribers : and, on the former, is it probable, or even, would it be 
juft, that parliament, after folemnly fanGioning, to one company, 
a fund in which they have funk an immenfe capital, fhould, without 
{cruple, authorife another to deteriorate it, or rife upon its ruins?” 

e hear that an anfwer has been publithed to this elegant Tittle work; 
but we have not feen it. The fubjec is certainly of high importance ; 
and we thall endeavour to do juftice to the arguments of both parties, 
though we are unable to conceive arguments which can be em- 
ployed againft Dr. Stewart, if the facts from which he reafons be 
admitted. 





Arr. XXXI. A Word for the Poor; or, General Thoughts candidly sub- 


mitted to the good Sense, Discerument, and particular Consideration, of 


the British Public, on the late scanty Harvest, and the dreary Prospect 
of a hard Winter. Interspersed, ave a few homely, but wholesome, 
Hints (if rightly taken) to all deép Speculators," and greedy Monofo- 
lists, whether Farmers or Cornfactors, Usurious Contractors, Forestallers, 
Engrossers, or Regraters With a Glance at Levellers, and a parting 
Word of Admonition to the Poor. 8vo. Pr. 34. Hurst. 1799. 


HI§ pamphlet was written at the close of the year 1799, and 

with the letter which we shall insert at the close of the article, 

and several others, we have long sufiered to lay on our table; un- 
willing to agitate a question, at once so delicate and so important, 
until it had ane properly submitted to the discussion of Parliament. 
The author proceeds, we think, upon a false principle, viz. that the 
scarcity of the year 1799 was more artificial than real; or, rather 
that he has drawn a general inference from partial premises, by in- 
fering from the quantity of corn then on hand in his own neighbeur- 
hood, that there was a proportionate quantity in every other part of 
the kingdom. Impressed with this conviction, he inveighs with con- 
siderable energy and talent, against the whole race of monopo- 
lizers, forestallers, regraters, and ingrossers; and to all that he says, 
on this head, taken abstractedly, without any reference to the 
justice of its application to the case in question, we heartily sub- 
setibe. Ip pleading, however, the gause of the poor (and most 
, ga snestly 
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earnestly and eloquently he does plead it) he does not suffer the 
zeal of the advocate to overpower the spirit of the Christian; as 
his just observations on the necessity of implicit acquiescence in 
the dispensations of Providence will fully demonstrate. 

_ “To the inflictions of God’s punishments on a voluptuous and 
sinful nation, it behoves us to submit without murmurings or res 
pinings; and we are, or ought to be, duly affected with a deep 
sense of our unworthiness, and those manifold transgressions, because 
of which we have greatly incurred the tokens of divine displeasure. 
Amid that profusion of blessings which he showers down upon his 
creatures, shall man receive good at the hand of God, and shall he 
not receive evil? God is alike good and kind to all. He is still 
the same merciful and beneficent being, whether we trace the foot- 
steps of his omnipotence in the milder blessings of creation and pro- 
vidence, or in the arduous paths of his more mysterious and awful 
dispensations. Him we bless and adore, him we recognize, as in 
the still small voice of his benign and bounteous communications, so 
also in the storm that rends the mountains, in the hideous yawnings 
of the earthquake, and in the sorrowful wastings of the raging fire. 
In the brightness of his invigorating and ripening sun-beam we be- 
hold him. When on the parched places, and the thirsty soil, his 
clouds drop fatness, we laud and magnify his glorious name: and, 
though he smite with the drought, with blasting, and with mildue; 
though he ‘turn a fruitful land into barrenness for the wickedness 
of them that dwell therein,’ still he is the same almighty and provi- 
dential Father, before whom we tremble; whose tender mercies are 
always over all his works. The wind and storm fulfilhis word. By 
him all things were made, and continue to be upheld; the events of 
all things are by his divine direction, or come to pass in conformity 
to his will. But, at all times, more sensible of his frowns than of his 
favours, then most of all do we feel his judgements, when, dy the 
agency of man, he thinks fit to intercept the natural and fructifying 
course of blessings intended for the immediate service and happr- 
ness of man. And it is an alarming circumstance to reflect upon, 
but the frequency of its occurrence too often prevents reflection, that 
man should, by his crimes, subject himselt to a curse, that, as the 
punishment of his disobedience, constitutes him the willing instru- 
ment of divine chastisements on his fellow-man, at the very instant 
that it dreadfully operates to his own perpetual shame and ever- 
lasting condemnation.” 

There are many forcible remarks in the latter part of the traét that 
have a strong claim to the attention even of those who may be least 
disposed to admit their validity. 

The letter, which we have received from the author, contains some 
comments upon the review of his tract, by some of our contempo- 
raries. Our sentiments on this subject have been already so fully 
explained that our readers will not suspect us of acquiescing in the 
justice of all these animadversions; but we cannot refuse to allow so 
respectable a writer, who has pleaded the cause of his fellow creg- 
fares, with so much ability, the privilege of pleading his own. 

. ~ ’ 
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REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 


CIRCUMSPECTION AND PERSEVERANCE. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 
Wakefield, Feb. 16, 1800. 


A Word for the Poor not having fallen under your observation jn 
your Review of last month, should not a« ompliance with my re- 
huest interfere with more weighty, engagements, you will confer a 
favour upon me by giving it a place in the present Month’s Review. 
It has already, I am told, been noticed by the Monti/y, which I have 
not seen, and for whose good opinion the author is not, I believe, 
over solicitous. The British Criic observes, that the application 
and use of much of the reasoning in this pamphlet (which ts direéted 
against monopolists) depend upon a very dubious question, “ whether, 
for instance, the present scarcity of bread-corn is real, or artificial; ° 
intimating thereby, as the author supposes, that if the former sup- 
position be true, ‘the arguments against monopolists are ill-timed. 
But the author of this tract is inclined to think differently. Searci ity 
is so far from precluding monopolies, that they are carried on with 
greater ease, and are attended with more destructive consequences 
during times of deficiency, than in times of abundance. ‘This he 
maintains on the same pri inciple that a popular pleader reprobated 
the other day, in the Court of King’s Bench, the monopoly of an 
article of less general growth and consumption than bread-corn; 
namely, fos. For whether the growth of an article be of a limited 
or enlarged extent, in proportion as the usual produce is (trom na- 
tural or incidental causes) reduced in quantity, in the same propor- 
tion it falls within the reach of monopolists, and the public at large 
becomes thereby endangered. 

By the way, no artic le of universal consumption, however great 
and “general, precludes the evil influence of the monoplist. ‘ No 
man, it 1s said, could attempt to buy all the corn in England.” 

True Nor-is there any man who would attempt to buy a// the 
hops in England. But we know, from sad experience, that the 
operations of a set of mén, combined for the purpose of monopoli- 
zig even corn, May, prove highly injurious to the body of the peo. 
ple. Every monopolist, according to the extent of his engage- 
ments, injures the public to a greater or less degree. 

After allowing, with much liberality, the force of the writer’s argu- 
ments where they y may be found to apply, the British Critic concludes 
with expressing his belief that “ there is a check to monopoly, mre 
powerful than any arguments ; namely, that corn kept back toolong 
will infallibly be spoiled; and therefore must be brought to market 
in time, under penalty of confiscation {6 the damp, the Weevil, and 
other natural ministers of vengeance.’ 

In answer to this, Mr. Editor, the author requests your attention 
to the note, page 21, where this position is controverted. The loss 
ef a part, in this case, is unhappily made good to the monopolist by 
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the inhanced price set upon the remainder; and that this abuse is of 
no infrequent occurrence, he asserts upon good authority. 

_ Yo the British Critic the author feels grateful for his remarks: 
Not so for the strictures which appear in the London Review, which, 
from their peevishness, one would suppose to have been written 
under the pressure of some irritable infirmity. The title page, im 
the first place, gives offence, because of its in olixtty; and, we will 
allow, that it requires some exertion to get through it, the idea of 
which is happily conveyed by the term céading. Then, says the 
Critic, we arrive at “ three and thirty pages of declamation against 
monopolists.” This is not very accurate, as any one who casts his 
eye over the pamphlet will soon perceive. “ Happily,” he con- 
tinues, “ these characters have no advocates, few, therefore, will 
be disposed to cavil with this author’s sentiments.” This is so far 
in the author’s favour; a concession, indeed, not very graciously 
made, but we will let it pass with an observation, by the way, that 
most of the obnoxious members of the community ave without advo- 
cates, unless they exist among themselves: they certainly counte- 
nance one another, and often conspire together to do mischief; and 
whatever bas a tendenc y openly to expose their crimes, and to dis 
concert their projects,is not, we apprehend, without its use. ‘ The 
writer (proceeds our critic) expresses some doubt whether Chrise 
tians may fulfil the denunciation in Proverbs—* He that withhoid- 
eth corn the people shall curse him”—by cursing their oppressors 5 
“but he seems to be desirous that they should have curses in their 
hearts, at least, if not upon their lips.” This, Mr. Editor, is ingenis 
ous, if not liberal; indeed it may be pronounced enlightened criticism, 
from the bold spirit of conjecture that accompanies it, and the 
promptitude with which it would decide upon what to others must, 
at best, be extremely problematical, by attributing to the authura 
disposition, which he himself is not conscious of harbouring in his 
breast. On the contrary, so far from entertaining any doubt in his 
own mind, whether Christians may fulfil this denunciation, as the 
critic is pleased to assert, the writer says (pages 9, 10) that Christ 
peremptorily restrains his disciples from cursing their fellow-crea- 
tures; and, well knowing the depravity, weakness, and irritability 
of human nature, he expresses a wish that the conduct of his dis- 
ciples may always be obedient to the Saviour’s commands. If else- 
where he betray any symptoms of uncharitableness, (of which he him} 
self is not-aware) a little more chari/y on the part of this Reviewer 
would have covered the sin. The Reviewer adds, that he makes 
this observation, “ because the title of the pamphlet may lead some 
porcons to expect a recommendation to patience under real evil.” 

he author is willing to give up his title page toall the chastisement 
it may have fais!y incurred; but he is not disposed to plead guilty to 
a false and unjust allegation. It does not appear to him that the 
title page avowedly holds out any grounds for such an expéctation, 
However, admitting that it does, the body of the pamphlet will not 
totally disappoint it, The sentence, &c. (page 16) commencin 
with “ To the inflictions of God’s punishments ona voluptuous and 
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sinful nation, it behoves us to submit without murmurings or re- 

boing? &c.” will be found pretty much fo the purpose. “ A part- 
ing Word of Admonition to the Poor,” as announced in the title page, 
implies, it must be confessed, some such recommendation; and, 
Mr. Echtor, if you will take the trouble just to turn towards the end 
ofthe pamphlet, you will find this address to the poor, concluding 
with the following appropriate passage from holy writ, which ts 
adduced in corroboration of the antecedent exhortation; ‘‘ Behold, 
the husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth; and 
hath long patience for it: Be ye also patient; stablish your hearts.” 
The Critic is of opinion that “ the author comes to a just conclusion, 
when he asserts, that there must exist some hidden and weighty 
reasons, which deter his Majesty’s councils from interposing their 
authority between the monopolist and the people ;” and adds, in a 
delicate strain of irony, well becoming the office and character he 
assumes, that “ the true lover of his country” must be aware, that so 
long as corn shall be property, there will be very weighty difficul- 
ties mm saying how the possessor shall dispose ofit. True. And, we 
may add, that, so long as moncy is property, and the purchased com- 
modity property, there exist very weighty difficulties in putting a 
stop to forestalling, &c. &c. And yet the laws have entered a 
caveat against this and like misdemeanors; and in the same spirit, 
and with the same beneficial tendency, the Legislature might pro- 
ceed still farther, and enact, for instance, such prohibitory regula- 
tions, as should restrain the farmer from vending his grain to any but the 
consumer in the public market. A step like this would probably go a 
good way to obviate the evil complained of. - But it has not been 
taken, nor any other that seems to hold out a sufficient remedy; and 
this, doubtless, for very substantial reasons; because of weighty 
objections, which (the author must take leave to repeat it) have not 
occarred to him. 

“The Word for the Poor,” says the Critic, “is a sort of Sermon 
from the text—* He that withholdeth corn the people shall curse 
him.” Why not? the subject is serious enough even for a Sermon. 
But enough of this. If the author, by.adding his wish to that of 
this Reviewer, could procure this proverb a place in some con- 
spicuous part of every public market, that like a emus fugit it must 
meet the eye of every visitor, he should think the time bestowed on 
this short tract well employed; and he should not have the least 
difficulty in acknowledging his obligation to the critic for suggestin 
the idea. Neither the pamphlet, nor the strictures upon it, woul 
then have been written in vain. 

The author here takes leave of his Reviewer, referring him, with 
much cordiality, to the second paragraph in the second page of the 
Prospectus of the New London Review, which he appears either not to 
have seen, or to have forgotten, It certainly conveys excellent in- 
structions to all critics, and is well worthy his particular consideration. 
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Art. XXXII. Thoughts on the English Government. 
(Concluded from Kol. V.P. 295.) 


T the conclusion of our review of this valuable tract, in our 
Number for March last, we promised to suffer the author to 
speak for himself, in exposing the falshoods of the Jacobin Critics. 
This promise we have been hitherto prevented from fulfilling, by 
the constant intervention of temporary matter; but the author will 
have lost nothing by the delay; Ais is no ephemeral production; it 
will live when the spirit of party-contention shall have died away, 
and be received as a political text-book, on the constitution of our 
Government, as a standard of political truth, and a model of politi- 
cal wisdom. We shall now lay before our readers the Postscript to 
the fourth letter, containing the author’s comments on his critics. 


February 24,1800. 


« When I thought, I might breathe a little from a controversy, 
that, according to my persuasion, contained nothing init on my side 
to be controverted, there was put into my hand the Crarricat Re- 
view for this month; a periodical work, which was once a respec- 
table appendage to the literature of the country; but which of late, 
especially since it has been under its present controul, has allied it- 
self more closely to politics, and those of the worst stamp. In this 
work, there is a Review of my Second and Third Letters, and of 
Mr. Wooddeson’s pamphlet; which [ cannot pass over, without a 
little animadversion. 1 do not mean to complain of a Critic’s opi- 
nion, when given faifly, after an actual examination; we must all 
judge according to our faculty; and if a Reviewer has neither taste 
or judgment it is the fault of none but his employer; I shall not 
complain of such invincible disabilities as these: my complaint is 
this, that instead of a fair examination and critique, upon what I 
have urged, either in point of authority or argument, the Reviewer 
has given his reader nothing but gross misrepresentations, and he 
appears not even to have read, what he pretends to pass a judgement 
upon, | 

Ne And here I am sorry again to recur to my friend Mr. Wooddeson ; 
but this Reviewer seems to make common cause with him, urging 
the same charges, repeating, without scruple, what I had already 
answered, and proceeding in the very spirit and temper of Mr. W.’s 

ublication. here is, | must confess, this gradation between them, 
suitable to their different situations; Mr. W. contented himself with 
insinuating, what this writer alledges in plain terms. 

“ This Katheless writer charges me with inferying, ‘ that, as in all 
pleadings, the two Houses of Parliament are called the King’s Parlia- 
ment, the Parliament depends upon the King; is his creature, and is 
at his disposal.’ Now, ! deny that there is any such nonsense in- 
my writings ,either expressed or implied. But, on the other hand, 
there is suc baninference drawn by Mr. W. and imputed to meas my 
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meaning, which inference I have ascribed to his ignorance of the nae 
ture of Monarchy, and I have strongly censured him for such a gross 
conception, as may be seen very fully in the Third Letter, page 40. 

«The Reviewer makes some other unfounded charges against me, 
in the following words. ‘ Our author endeavours to prove, that 
the English government is a simple monarchy; that the manarch 
creates the two Houses of Parliament ; that the people, destitute of 
any claim to sovereignty, appoint no part of the legislature; that 
the King might, as some Kings have done in this country, 
rule without any Parliament, and yet violate no law; finally, that 
the King is at-once, and solely, the maker and executor of the 
laws.’ Row, in this paragraph, I aver, there are more falshoods 
‘than there are sentences; there is hardly a member of a sentence, 
hardly a combination of noun and verb, that does not convey a gross 
untruth. Is this a want of intellect or a want of honesty? Can this 
‘man comprehend the English language! I challenge him to shew a 
proposition in my writings to warrant such foolish imputations; on 
the contrary, the whole tenor of my argument is against such absur- 
dities. This every one must know, who has read my Second .and 
‘Third Letters; it may at once be seen in the 2d, 11th, and 13th 
propositions, and in page 89 and 182 of the Second Letter, not to 
refer to many other passages, which might be cited to this purpose. 
I cannot help remarking the want of accuracy in one particular; 
for he charges me with stating the King to be the ‘ sole executor of 
the laws,’ when I have, over and over, censured Blackstone for 

- using sO Improper an expression, as may be seen in the Second 
Letter, page 182, and in several places in the Third Letter. 

However, if he was determined to write against me, instead of 
Reviewing me, he had no other way of proceeding than this; it 
now appears, from two experiments, that there is no way of writ- 
ing against me, with any semblance of success, but by the suppres- 
sion of Truth, or the fabrication of Falshood. Mr. W. unfortu- 
nately for him, tried the first; his wretched follower, the Reviewer, 
has tried the latter. They have both stepped out of their proper 
character; the one has made himself too much of the advocate, the 
other too much ofthe politician, to discharge their respective duties 
as they ought. 

‘«« | wanted not the example of such feeble assaults, to know how 
invulnerable these writings are. Men may dislike them according 
to their judgment, or no judgment ; canaien to their prejudices, 
their ignorance, or their wishes; but this I know full well, tHere 
Is NOT THE MAN EXISTING WHO CAN CONFUTE THEM. There is 

‘neither law-man, nor lay-man; neither antiquary, or scholar, who 
ean confute the main positions in these writings; and I do hereby 
challenge to the trial any and every individual of the above de- 
scriptions. | 

«J am thus bold, because I know the sources to whichall such in- 
quirers must go, and that they will find nothing, but what makes 
for me; it is a confidence, that belongs to Truth, a confidence in 
my authorities, and not in myself; though I will not Sato 
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light of my own understanding, as Jong as Heaven allows me the 
use of it. Knowing and feeling, as 1 have just expressed, I own it 
moves my spleen to be assailed with the arts of suppression, of 
falsification, and of insinuation, so unworthy of the argument, and 
of the manner in which, I trust, it has been conducted by me. In 
this | feel some considerations, that go much beyond my own par- 
ticular situation; I mean the interests of learning and literature, 
‘which, I think, shamefully degraded by such abuse of them, 

“ Tynorance and ill manners cor monly go together; this man has, 
with uncommon assurance, called Mr. Reeves the writer of these 
letters, as familiarly as if his name was in the title page ; and he 
undertakes to know, that Mr. Reeves likes the constitution, because 
he possesses ¢ some sinecures, and looks for more.’ What has this 
to do with the business in hand! and what, if both suppositions 
should be shewn to be as false as all his other charges! But this is 
called reviewing, and thus it is that the Town is insulted by Re- 
publican Reviewers. When there is any critique to be made op 
political works, instead of stating the opinions of the author, they 
pester the reader with their own; all that ts not misrepresentation 
of the book, is personal abuse upon the author or editor; and the 
whole ts a string of scurrillity, lies, and imposture. Such is the sen» 
tence [ am compelled to pass upon this shallow Reviewer, with 
whom I shall give myself no farther trouble, but deliver him over to 
the secular arm of the Anti-facobin Review and Magazine; which 
is the only publication that has had the courage to ‘review the Re- 
viewers,’ and afford some appeal from the ignorance and malice 
that reign in the Monthly and Critical Reviews. 

«| cannot close this letter without congratulating Mr. Woodde- 
son, on his finding the sort of support, I had predicted, he would 
have from those, who harbour any malignant or unfriendly thoughts 
towards our constitution, in Church or State. The Critical Review 
has already declared for him; G. G. and J. Robinsons, or whoever, 
or whatever manner of man it is (of the class which dissents from 
every thing established) that they employ or permit to write down 
works in favour of Kingly government, and write up those that de- 
grade it, maintains im print (and it will go down to posterity) that 
Mr. W.’s is a ‘ solid’ performance, ‘ and will convince every one of 
my errors.’ This must be a great encouragement to him, and when 
to this is added the testimony of THe Mortury Review, (0f 
which I may venture to assure him, without much fear of disappoint- 
ment) he will be set up, in print at least, as high as le can reasonably 
wish. With such aid from the disaffected, and with the voices of 
all those who know, or care very little about the matter, (who will 
not the less, for that reason, take a side, and are more likely to take 
his than mine) he may feel very strong, and give himself no trouble, 
about the judicious and well-informed persons, who join in coh- 
demning his unnecessary ‘ Vindication of the British Legislature,” 
which none of them can think, has been either attacked by me, or 


defended by him. 
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Ant. XXXIIT. The History of Devonshire. In three Volumes, Folio. 
By the Rev. R. Polwhele. 


(Continued from P. ) 


T is remarkable, that the Critical Revtewer, in his Strictures on 
the Natural History, has exhibited passages from Mr. P.’s book, 
which prove the falshood of his representation, when he would in- 
sinuate thatthe author was unequal to the task. The Crit. Rev. pro- 
bably extracted those parts which, in his opinion, were the least 
favourable to Mr. P.’s reputation. But even in so detached a state, 
and mutilated as they are, they certainly shew that Mr. P. was well 
acquainted with his subject. The same remark may be applied to 
the C. R. on the Antiquities. Whatever may be said of the 
hypothesis, which has excited such fie:ce indignation im the hyper- 
critic, still it must be inferred, from the very excerpts of an enemy, 
that that hypothesis is not ill-framed, or feebly supported. 

In his “ Historical Views,” Mr. P. first exhibited his system at 
Jarge and in all its parts; not fearful of giving offence to the Anti- 
quary, in a little work which might have been alinost termed gra- 
tuitous; where a few hypothetical positions might have been 
risqued, weshould conceive, with impunity ; though a spirit of con- 
jecture, lawlessly running through “ the hfstory,” properly so called, 
would have exposed, perhaps, the author to just censure. In the 
history before us, the same facts are produced, but they are stated 
with brevity, not expatiated upon as in the Historical Views. Nor 

are the opinions upon these Facts expressed with any degree of 
confidence. ‘ The British Period, in truth, is an abridgment of 
the Historical Views. Yet the Critical Reviewer tells us, that Mr. 
P.’s * Historical Views” contain the author’s “ System in Embryo!!” * 
Surelv hittle credit can be due to the writer of so palpable a {fals- 
hood! He proceeds to say, “ Mr. P. has mow drawn in the au- 
thority of the late Sir W. Jones and Mr, Pinkerton to his assistance.” 
We consider this as the misrepresentation of conscious guilt. For 
Mr. P. (he well knew) had not ventured to approach the public, 
even in the Historical Views, without the support of those very 
antiquarians; and, shielded as he was bY Sir William and Mr. 
Pinkerton, he did not then come forward without an apology tor 
his boldness. The Reviewer is evidently ashamed of his glaring 
violation of the truth, in accusing Nr. P. of a want of diffidence in 
an instance where he is so far from trusting to himself, that he takes 
_ refuge in the theories of others, 

What can be more guardedly, what can be less confidently ex- 
pressed, than the following paragraph which concludes the first 
section. ‘ On the whole, it may possibly appear, that, while the 
common ideas of a colony from Gaul must be admitted as True, 
the less popular notion of a prior colonization MAY, at least, be 
SPECLOUSLY defended,” 

Mr. P.’s sketch of the religious architecture of the Danmonians 
is exhibited by the C. R. as “ what many would deem, perhaps, a 





* See Crit, Rev. for Sept. 1799, P. 47. ; 
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just view of the subject.” The various circles of stones, Logan- 
stones, rock-altars and basons, are allowed to be “ carefully defcribed.” 
And the author “ degrades the cromlech, perhaps with reason, to a 
fepulchral monument.” ‘lhe critic also tells us, that “ of the pas- 
turage and agriculiure of Danmonium, we have an elegant and 
pleasing account.” He cannot heip adding, however, that « it is 
not history but romance.”” The Reviewer’s concession, that Mr, P. 
offers “ some good reasons for his opinion that the ancient Ietis 
was the island ot St. Nicholas,” is of great importance. The St. 
Nicholas hypothesis is the principal and most elaborate part of the 
work; and its merits would atone, in the opinion of every candid 
antiquary, for all Mr. P.’s imputed errors throughout the British 
Chapter. 

In the ninth section Mr. P. it seems, rashly adopts the fancies of 
the ingenious Colonel Vallancey ; and he, afterward, is guilty of a 
crying sin, in referring us to Ossian, as “ genuine evidence.” Yet 
some of our first antiquaries (particularly Mr. Whitaker in his great 
history) have ryferred us to the authority of Ossian. After having 
been thus forced to allow a large part to possess merit, and after 
thus industriously searching for faults and making exceptions the 
most frivolous and absurd, the hypercritic cannot conclude, it seems, 
without pronouncing Mr. P. “a faithful historian.” Is the con- 
clusion justified by the premises ° 

At the end of this weak and malevolent effusion, the C. R. ad- 
werts to Mr. P.’s postscript, “ where, he observes, are some com- 

laints of those gui ante nos nostra dixerant.” “We perceive, he adds, 
that Mr. P. has anticipated himself by publishing, among the Exe- 
ter Essays, his own paper on Falconry.” That this paper, on Fal 
conry, belonged to Mr. P. could only have been known to the Re- 
viewer, from his having seen “ a letter to a college friend,” (a letter 
which is in very few hands) unless the Reviewer be, as Mr. P. sus- 
pects, one of the Exeter Society. * 

From the Critical we pass to the Monruity Reviewers, the 
latter of whom, though they do not greatly favour Mr. Polwhele’s 





* ««] have good reason (says Mr. P.) for suspecting ‘ the 
author of the Essay on the Population of Europe’ to be the 
writer of those Strictures on the Historical Views, which a leading 
member of the Society has styled ‘ @ most ferocious attack on Mr. 
Polzwhele’s reputation, the product of malevolence and vulgarity.’ Yet, with 
every cause for suspicion, | have not indulged a wish to retaliate. 
I have always shrunk, indeed, from the painful office of unmasking 
a literary hypocrite, or of exhibiting, in its proper colours, the jesut- 
tical speciousness of a Reviewer. And though I deem the judg- 
ment which the essayist may have pronounced — me ex- 
tremely severe, yet no one can assert that I have discovered any 
symptoms of resentment, or that 


“« Manet altra mente repostum 
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hypothesis “ by no means think themselves at liberty to load the 
writer with heavy censures.” ‘ His learning, (say they) his inge- 
nuity, and his application place him above this kind of treatment. 
Fvery man has an equal right to form and communicate his senti- 
ments. If, indeed, this be done with a magisterial tone, or be the 
mere result of ignorance and inattention, or of ostentation, conceit, 
and folly, such a writer will deservedly meet with chastisement and 
contempt; but who will assign such a rank to Mr. Polwhele? I fhe 
has allowed his imagination to range too freely, it must be admitted 
that he is not destitute of plausible argument. The etymologist 
and the antiquary stand in need of very correct attention to direct 
and assist their enquiries: and even Mr. Bryant who has obtained 
so much merited applause, is not exempt from objection.”* On 
a subject so uncertain and obscure, it is almost wonderful, that so 
much should be written. Some part, however, of the book is em- 
ployed in answering objections, removing difficulties, or confuting 
hypotheses advanced by others, Yet, with thisand other allowances, 
far more is offered to attention than, on a topic so remote and so 
involved m darkness, could have been reasonably expected. We 
cannot but admire the industry, the acuteness, and the sagacity 
which the remarks, well founded or not, wil be allowed to dis- 
cover.” ~ 

The Reviewers of the Bririsn Critre freely declare, that “ the 
reputation of Sir W. Jones cannot add one atom to the weight of 
an opinion so light in itself, as Mr: P.’s idea of the Eastern coloni- 
gation.” Yet “having noticed (say they) what we think reprehensible 
in Mr. P.’s hypothesis, we go on to do what we like much better, 
especially with such a writer, to distinguish and to praise.” “ With 
respect to the rites of Druidism, Mr. P. writes like a scholar well 
grounded in the principles of Christian philosophy.” ‘In his Dee 
scription of the Druid Rock-Idol, we know not which we should ad- 
mire most, the lively propriety of the language, or the judicious 
good sense of the sentiment. ‘The language is very vivid and happy 5 
while the sentiment raises the author high above, what even an 
antiquary must call, the reigning credulity of antiquarianism.” Mr, 
P.’s conjecture respecting the British art of dyeing cloth, was ridi- 
culed as one of the wildest absurdities, by the Critical Reviewer. 
But these gentlemen think it “ as novel as pleasing, and probably 
no less true than ingenious.” On the whole, they represent Mr. 
P. as a very respectable historian, extremely ill-used by many of his 
subscribers, among whom, we have no doubt, is the literary assassin, 
now almost unmasked, for public infamy. 

The style in which the Europ#an Critic notices the antiquities 
is very favourable to Mr. Polwhele; but, to the extracts already 
made, we have no room to add more. 

The strictures on the Parochial History shall be the subject of 
our next concluding article, 





* See Monthly Review for November 1799, Pr. 280, 281. 
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Ant. XXXIV. GODWIN’s ST. LEON, - 72? 
SIR, TO THE EDITOR. 


HE conduét of the Monthly. Reviewers, fince the commence. 
ment of the troubles in France, fo far as thefe troubles have 
had any influence on political, moral, or religious opinions in this 
country, has excited not only attention, but indignation : not ine 
deed on account of the ability which they have of late exhibited ; 
but on account of ihe mifehief they may occafion, by that extenfive 
circulation, for which they are indebted to the early eftablifhment 
of their work, and the good fenfe that direéted its original manage- 
ment. Inftead of defending thole eftablifhments, and inftead of 
vindicating thole principles, by which they, and all of us, exiftand 
flourifh, they have, with inconliderable levity, and at a moft im- 
portant crifis, been guilty of a dereliction never to be forgotten. 
But finding that their conduét has become the fubjeé& of general 
reprobation ; and checked by the well-timed labours of their recent 
opponents, they have now betaken themlelves to a different fyftem, 
hey, forfooth! are all moderation and candour !—But with what 
reality, obferve in the Review of St. Leon* ; which unintereftin 
or rather dilgufting performance, they have laboured, with their ufual 
dexterity in tuch cales, to relcue from initant and delerved oblivion, 
Their experience has taught them the precious method of damnin 
with faint praife, thofe works which are calculated to oppole inno- 
vation ; and it has alfo taught them, the no lIc{fs dexterous method 
ef celebrating, with feeming ceniure, the labours of new fangled phi- 
lolophiim. St. Leon, they fay, * muft be peruled with caution 
and difcernment : and fome of the author’s .remarks tend to di- 
minifh the loveof virtue ina female heart.” But then they tell us, 
that “* his {entiments are fublime ; his mind vigorous, and that he 
isnot one of the ordinary herd of novelifts.”” Now, is this to be 
accounted any thing elie, than a lure to the pruriency of youthful 
and irregular :maginations ?—They fay “ the character of St. Leon 
is mafterly.” But this is merely aflertion: for they have not il- 
luftrated their pofition by any delineation of this ma/erly cha- 
rafter, and which, in faét, is as vague, and devoid of dilcriminating 
features, as any that occurs in the moft trivial and intipid of modern 
novels. Inftead of a delineation of charatter, they have given us, 
what they perhaps think the fame thing, an outline of the ftory, 
which they contider as very excellent and very interefting. Poor 
people ! Do they not know, that not many readers, from Scilly to 
Shetland, have been able to perufe it from beginning toend ? The 
truth is, that the debility of the writer, finks under the weight of 
his {ubject. But then, ‘beautiful painting is to be feen in various 
parts of thisromance ; and they could extraét pages of juft obier- 
vation and acute remark: for example’’—and then they annex a 
{tring of the juft obfervations and acute remarks, of this yigorous 
but eccentric mina. This is fortunate ; fince it affords an oppor- 
tunity, which they feldom chule to allow, of grappling with them ; 
and which fhall not be neglected, Remark ift. ‘ The paflions of 
an hufband and father will be found to be the true {chool of huma- 
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nity.” Does this mean any thing more juff or more acute, than 
that the conjugal and paternal affettions tend to {often and improve 
the heart? The obfervation is, no doubt, juft—and it may perhaps 
be mew to the author of St. Leon and the Reviewer—if thele per- 
fonages, which | doubt much, be different. ed. “ Adverfity is 
the leafon of fober thought, calls home the erratic thoughts, and 
niin us to be cheaply fatisfied.”” Very original! and very acute! 
much fo that every moralift in profe or m verfe, who treats of the 
viciflitudes of fortune, has told us, that humility, both in deeds and 
defires, is taught by adverfity. There is novelty however in the 
expreflion ; anda pretty imitation of the figurative language of 
Della Crufca fo much admired by the Monthly Reviewer. Adver- 
fity is a feafon ; and this feafon is a public crier that calls home any 
wandering animal, fuch as a mind, that may have gone aftray—and 
this public crier, with rapid transformation, becomes a teacher, who 
teaches, O rare ! -how to buy and fell. Mark, too, the trickfy word 
erratic, fo pleafing to the metrical ear of a Detla Crufca Reviewer ! 
gd. * It may be laid down as a rule, that they who cannot hate, 
can leaft endure to be the objeéts of hatred.” This is quite hot 
from the jumbled, effervefcent brain of tentimental philofophilm ; 
and belongs obvioufly to its favourite figure, nonfenfe. Who is it 
among mankind, who cannot hate ? Orif you can fuppofe a mon- 
fter fo defettive in conftitution, what notion could he form of any 
paflion that he never felt, fo as either to endure it or not endure 
ute Are the author of St. Leon, and the Reviewer, fo very igno- 
rant of human nature, as not to know, that we can have no know- 
ledge of the paflions of others, but by referring them to what paffes 
in our own minds? 4th. ** The ingredients of fublimity are the 
materials of heroic virtue.”” What does this fignify ? Change 
the order, and perhaps you may make it out. ‘ The ingredients 
of heroic virtue are the materials of fublimity.” Turn it any way 
you pleafe, read it backwards or forwards, and ftill it is no other 
than nonfenfe.—But the words, Mr. Reviewer, are pretty! 5th. 
€ Our fenfes are the mafters of our minds, and reafon vainly oppoies 
itfelf to the livelinefs of their impreffions.” What a juft and ac- 
cute obfervation ! And how dull have been all antient and modern 
moralifts, who have never obferved, that our reafon and our {fenfes 
are often at variance !—If the maxim mean, that reafon is always 
vanquifhed; it may be fo with philofophifts ; but was not fo with 

Socrates; nor I truft, with many others Then follows a lo 
maxim, not worth tran{cribing, about feeling; and which fays no 
more, than, with the affiftance of aclumfy metaphor, that feelings 
are inftantaneous. But ifthe preceding be dull, and trite, admire 
what follows. . “ There is fomething indefcribably delicious in the 
concentration of mind.” Concentration! what a pretty word ! 
For as to the meaning of the fentence, it is quite out of the quef- 
tion; we muft dwell merely upon the word; unlefs there be an 
error of the prefs, and that we ought to read body inftead of mind. 
Then, though laft not leaft—“ Self importance of man ! upon how 
dlight a bafis do thy gigantic ereftions repofe ?” As to the repofe 
of a gigantic eseCtion, whatloever there may be in the fybjedt, there 
Ss 
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is certainly much delicacy in the expreffion : nor do I like much to 
meddle with it. Atall events, the maxim will receive full illui- 
tration by the change of a fingle word, * felf importance of the 


Monthly Review ! upon how flight a bafis do thy gigantic creétions 


repofe!’’ And this illuftration will ferve, whether the Reviewer be. 


himlelf the author of St. Leon or not. I have only to add, con- 
cerning thefe marveloufly ju/? obfervations, and acute remarks, thet 
many of them have a mortal twang of Mary Wolftoncraft. 

You may have remarked in the whole of this article, not only an 
infidious attempt to preferve a pitiful performance from unaveid- 
able negleé ; but a woeful difplay of bad tafte and erroneous judge- 
ment. This isa view which you have overlooked in your occali- 
onal ‘ftri€tures on the critical aflertions of the Monthly Reviewers, 
But it isof importance; for here, as in every other de artment, 
they are faithful to true philofophifm : and blame or Bisa a0 as it 
fuits their moral, political, or religious opinions. If a poetical 
work bear hard again{t any of their favourite champions or opini- 
ons, they felect a few rhymes, that may not-found quite in union 
with one another, though the very faults they notice may be jufti- 
fied by the example of Pope, and quote them as a proof of the 
author’s dulnels. But when they are feafted with a poetical epiftle 
abufive of Hannah More, they quote with great glee, a long paf- 


fage, containing among others juch exceilencies, the following de- 
leétable lines. 


Yet this, my dear fifter, is wrong and abfurd, 
No doétrine like this, was e’re taught by our Lord. 


Does the Monthly Reviewer read our Lurd? ‘This is in the fpi- 
rit of their own fort of criticifm, But to fay no more at profes 
on a fubje& that may be enlarged upon, is it not lamentable, that 
perfons fhould pretend to decide in matters of tafte, who may tire 
you with the difcuflion of a Greek metron; but who know not the 
difference between desfication, and perfonification ? Thinking, no 
doubt, to conclude their hypocritical oblervations on Henvill’s* 
Sermons with an acute remark, they fay “Mr. Henvill inadver- 
tently deifies nature, ‘and {peaks of her as a goddels: She is ex- 
tremely capricious.” And then add, with their ulual fort of flip- 
pancy, “ which is not correct in a Chriftian Divine.” They 
might as well fay, that Solomon is a heathen for his defcription of 
wildom in the book or Proverbs ; or, {till more, jeremiah, for his 
admirable réprefentation of the city of Jerufalem. But the writ- 
ings of Solomon and Jeremiah are a kind of reading, which fome 
of the prefént Monthly Reviewers may perhaps think greatly be- 
neath their notice. SCIPIO, Junior. 
P.S. The diftrefs of the Reviewer, placea fo critically between 
Peter Pindar and the author of the Baviad, and which he endea- 
vours to cloak by a thew of indifference, is furely too ludicrous to 
efcape fome playful animadverfion. His ftri€tures on the Bifhop of 
Lincoln will furely meet with reproof. 
~ See —— 
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ART. AXXV. TO THE EDITOR, 
SIR, 


PRESUME you will have too much regard for juftice and truth, 

to refufe a place, in your next Review, to the following contrat 
between the Bilious Fever of 1797, 1798, 17995 which I have de. 
feribed, and that common attendant-upon the autumn, the Cholera 
Morbus. _ lam, Sir, your humble Servant, 

Birmingham, O&. 2d..1800. RICHARD PEARSON. 


The Bit1rous Fever of 1797, 1798, 1799. 


t. The Bilious Fever, though moft prevalent during the autumnal 
months, did yet fhow itielf in the winter and fpring. 

2. It feldom terminated before the 7th. or 11th, day, and very 
often ran on for the fpace of feveral weeks. 

3. In the Bilious Paver the vomiting was always preceded by con. 
fiderable fever, and it only recurred with the fever, which had periods 
of remiflion. 

4- In the Bilious Epidemic the febrile fymptoms. were ftrong and 
violent ; the fkin was remarkably hot and dry ; the pulfe, fometimes 
quick, fome times flow, but always tenfe, 

s- In all initances the head was greatly difordered ; cephalalgia, 
delirium, &c. 

6. The Bilious Fever was complicated with pulmonic affection, 
fuch as cough, pleurify, &c. 

» It was contagious. 

In regard to the means of relief; either on account of the affection 
of the head, or of the pulmonic inflammation, 

1. Bleeding was often neceilary in the Bilious Fever. 

2. Strong cathartics were employed with the beft effect. 

3- Opiates difagreed during the firit period of the fever, and were 
only ferviceable in the period of convalefcence. 

CHOLERA. 
1. The Cholera Morbus is a difeafe which fhows itfelf only in the 


latter part of the fummer, and during the autumn. 

2. It terminates, either fatally or favourably, in the courfe of a 
few days. 

3. Vomiting and purging are among the firft and moft urgent fymp- 
toms of Cholera, and they continue unremittingly, till a crifis takes 

lace. 
. 4. The febrile fymptoms in Cholera are flight ; the fkin is not 
very hot or dry ; the pulfe, it is true, is quick, but fmall and foft. 

g- ‘The head is little difordered. 

6. There is no difeafe of the thoracic vifcera. 

7. Cholera is not contagious, , 

Thefe are ftriking differences in the hiftory and fymptoms of the 
two difeaies ; in regard to the effects of remedies, the difference 1s 
equally great: for, 

1. The lancet is not required in Cholera.—z. Strong cathartics 
aggravate this dilforder.—-3. After the adminiftration of mild eva- 
cuanis, opiates are almoft a {pecific in Cholera, 
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LETTER to the Evitor of th Axti-Jacostn Review. 


SIR, 


{N your review of the late Mr. Jones’s Life of Bishop Horne, you 
begin with some account of the vencrable biographer, and when 
you are going on in an agreeable strain of just commendation, you 
stop short all at once, and say, “ We forbear to dwell longer on 
this pleasing subject, as we shall take an early opportunity of pre- 
senting our readers with a biographical sketch of a character which 
has, On various accounts, unusual claims to public attention.” But 
why forbear; why not continue the subject then? You will never 
be in a happier frame of mind for the task than you were at that 
time; and delays are dangerous, as your readers may have reason 
to apprehend; for month after month has elapsed since you an- 
nounced your intention, and no biographical sketch has yet made 
its appearances Perhaps you are inclined to think, upon reflection, 
that “ is works praise him” sufficiently, and there needs no other 
monument to his memory. And, indeed, “ he being dead yet 
speaketh” more effectually for himself by his writings than any of 
the living can speak for him. However, the few particulars that 
have come to my knowledge, respecting this great and good man, are 
much at your service, and if you have nothing better to offer, they 
may be in.some measure useful to “ stir up others by way of re- 
membrance,” and shew, as example operates more powerfully than 
precept, how “ faith wrought with his works, and by works faith 
was made perfect.” 

He was born at Lowick in Northamptonshire, on the 30th of July, 
in the year 1726. His father was Morgan Jones, a Welsh gentle. 
man, a descendant of Colonel Jones (but of very different princi- 
ples) who married asisterof the Usurper, and ismentioned in Noble’s 
History of the House of Cromwell. Morgan Jones married Sarah 
the daughter of the Rev. Mr. Lettin of Lowick, by whom he had 
this son. As the angel said to Zacharias, concerning the Baptist, 
“thou shalt have joy and gladness, and many shall rejoice at his 
birth,” so might it have been said to these happy parents con>ern- 
ing their son, “ He was, indeed, a burning and a shining light, 
and we rejoiced for a season in his light.” a 

He was remarkable, from his childhood, for unwearied industry, 
and ingentum versatile. Like the judicious Hooker, when a school- 
boy, he was an early questionist, why this was and that was not 
to be remembered; why this was granted, and that was denied 
As soon as he was of the proper age, he was admitted, on the nomi- 
nation of the Duke of Dorset, a scholar at the Charter-house, where 
he made a rapid progress in Greek and Latin, and laid the foun- 
dation of that knowledge, which has since been such a blessing to 
the Christian world. It is reported, that, even while a lad, he 30 
abhorred the sin of rebellion, and so dreaded the judgment of God 
upon it, that he used to say his family would never. prosper in the 
world for the iniquity of his ancestor, who had been a principal in 
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the murder of the Royal Martyr: but God visiteth the sins of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth generation of 
them (only) that hate him, not ofthem that love him and keep his 
commandments; and he had learned betimes to “ fear God and 
honour the King.” His turn for philosophical studies soon began 
to shew itself; for meeting, when at the Charter-house, with 
Zachary Williams, (the father of Dr. Jobnson’s Mrs. Williams) au- 
thor of a magnetical Theory, which is now lost, he copied some of 
is tables and calculations, was shewn the internal constru@ion of 
his instrument for finding the variation of the compass in all parts 
of the worlds and saw all the diagrams whereby his whole theory 
was demonstrated and explained. Here he commenced acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Jenkinson, now Earl of Liverpool, who was his 
chum, which was farther cultivated at the University, where the 
were of the same college, and continued to the last. Their differ- 
ent pursuits leading them different ways in the journey through 
life, they did not often meet, but they ever retained a great regard 
for each other, and the humble country parson occasionally experi- 
enced marks of friendship from the elevated statesman. 

At about eighteen years of age, he lefi the school and went to 
University. College, Oxford, on a Charter-house exhibition. There 
he pursued the usual course of study with unremitted diligence, till, 
falling in with some gentlemen, who, having read Mr. Hutchinson’s 
writings, were inclined to favour his opinions in theology and _phi- 
losophy, he was induced to examine them himself, rm found no 
reason to repent his labour. Among the several companions of his 
new studies, whom he loved and respected, there was no one dearer 
to him than the author of 42 Afology for certain Gentlemen in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford.* Between them “ there was a sacred friendship ; 
a friendship made up of religious principles, which inereased dail 
by a similitude of inclinations to the same recreations and studies ; 
a friendship, elemented in youth, and in an University, free from 
selfish ends, which the friendships of age usually are not. In 
this sweet, this blessed, this spiritual amity, they went on 
for many years: and, as the holy prophet saith, so “ the 
took sweet counsel together, and walked in the house of God as 
friends.” By which means they improved it to sach adegree of amit 
as bordered upon heaven; a friendship so sacred, that when it 
ended in this world, it began in the next, where it shall have no 
end!” 

Having taken the degree of Bachelor of Arts, in 1749, he was 
ordained a Deacon by the Bishop of Peterborough, and in 1751, he 
was ordained a Priest, by the Bishop of Lincoln, at Bugden. On 
leaving the University, his first situation was that of Curate at 
Finedon in Northamptonshire. There he wrote 4 full Auswer ta 
Bishop Clayton’s Essay en Spirit, which was published in 1753, and 
dedicated to the Rev. Sir John Dolben, to whom, as his Rector, 
he considers himself, he says, in some measure accountable for the 
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ust he makes of his leisure hours: and a ful answer it is to all 
the objections urged by his Lordship, who, eating the bread of the 
Chureh, did lift up his heel against her. Besides a compleat con- 
futation of the writer of the essay, in this tract, many curious and 
interesting questions are discussed, and several articles in the re- 
ligion and learning of heathen antiquity explained; particularly the 
Hermetic, Pythagorean, and Platonic Trinities. 

In 1754, he married Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Brook 
Bridges, and went to reside at Wadenhoe in Northamptonshire, as 
Curate to his brother-in-law, the Rev. Brook Bridges, a gentleman 
of sound learning, singular piety, and amiable manners. She was 
an help-meet for him, and might have sat for the picture drawn by 
Bishop Horne, as extracted from the 30th chapter of Proverbs, in 
his sermon on the female character; the very reverse of Mrs. 
Churehman’s daughter, who fell to the lot of Richard Hooker, 
whose conditions, as honest lzaak Walton observes in the life, were 
similar to that wife’s, which is by Solomon compared to a dripping 
house. Like Zacharias and Elizabeth, this happy couple “ were 
righteous before God, walking in all the commandments and ordi- 
nances of the Lord blameless ;” he, in the care of the parish, writ- 
ing, ‘as nearly-as the difference of times would admit, after the copy 
given by the divine Herbert in the Country Parson, and she co- 
operating with him in all his designs for the good of the people com- 
mitted to his charge. 

Here he drew up The Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity, which he had 
. kept in his thoughts for some years, and to which he had a particu- 
lar attention as often as the Scriptures, either of the Old or New 
Testament, were before him. It isan invaluable work, and admmi- 
rably calculated to stop the mouths of gainsayers, ‘* comparing spi- 
ritual things with spiritual,” and inaking the Scripture its own inter- 
preter. ‘To the third edition, in 1767, was added 4 Letter to the 
common People in answer to some fopular Arguments against the Trinity. 
The Society for promoting Christian Knowledge have fince lauda- 
bly admitted it into their list of books, and from the general distri- 
bution of it, there can be no doubt of its producing great and good 
effects. ’ 

And here it was he engaged in a work he had much at heart, for 
which he was eminently quatified, as the event proved, and which 
some of his friends had at heart likewise, who subscribed among 
them 300i. per ann. for three years (in which number was the pre- 
sent worthy Dean of Hereford, now Master, but then only Fellow, of 
University College, who most generously put his name down for 
50l. per ann.) to enable him to supply himself with an apparatus 
sufficient for the purpose of making the experiments nevessary to 
his composing a Treatise on Philosophy. in 1762, he published 
An. Essay on the first Principles of Natural Philosophy, in quarto, the 


design of which was to, demonstrate the use of natural means, or , 


Second causes, ix the economy of the material world from reason, ex- 
periments, and the testimony of antiquity; and, in 1781, he publish- 
eda larger work in quarto, under the title of Physiological Disquisi- 
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tions, or Discourses on the Natural Philosophy e the Element:.. As it was 
ever his study to make philosophy the «4 maid of religion, he has in 
this work embraced every opportunity of turning natural knowledge 
to the illustration of divine truth, and the advancement of virtue. 
When the first volume was published, the late Earl of Bute, whom 
one may now without offence, it is presumed, stile the patron of 
hearning and learned men, was so satisfied with it, ‘that-+he desired 
the author not to be intimidated through fear of expence from pur- 
suing his phiJosophical studies, but direct Mr. Adams, the maithe- 
matical instrument-maker, to supply him with such instruments as 
he might want for making experiments, and put them to his account; 
and he also handsomely offered him the use of any books he might 
have occasion for. In a letter Mr. Jones wrote to a friend, after a 
conversation with his Lordship, which was not confined to philoso- 
phical subjects, having mentioned with approbation what had pas- 
sed in discourse, he observes, such is the man whom the King de- 
lighteth to honour ; and then adverting to the frenzy of the times, 
and the character of the popular favourite, when the cry was Wilkes 
and Liberty, adds, such is the man whom fhe fcofle delight to ho- 
nour. One thing which made a great impression on Mr. Jones at 
the time was, that it being agreed between them, that there was 
no pleasure like that of a studious life, his Lordship observed there 
was a time when he made himself a teacher to his children, and 
followed his studies in the retirement of a remote situation in the 
North. The day was then too short; but since he came forward 
into public life and public business, he had scarcely known one hour 
of enjoyment. If his Lordship, who was at the top of the world, 
found so much dissatisfaction, what reason have I, (thought Mr. 
Jones) who am at the bottom of it to complain that life is trouble- 
some and favour uncertain ? 

It is said, that ‘ no one remembered the poor wise man who 
saved the city ;” but the author of the Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity, 
who did such eminent service to the Church and city of God was 
not forgotten ; he was remembered by Archbishop Secker, who pre- 
sented him, first to the Vicarage of Bethersden in Kent, in the year 
1764, and soon after to the more valuable Rectory of Pluckley in 
the same county, as some reward for his able defence of Christian 
orthodoxy. Accordingly he took his wife and his two children, and 
all bis-ecbesiie: which was not much (my Master Jones, said an 
old servant of his, minds money no more nor the dirt in the street,) 
and went to the place which the Providence of God had allotted for 
him. | The income he derived from his Vicarage not being equal to 
what he expected, it was thought expedient by his friends, that he 
should eke out his slender pittance by taking a few pupils. And 
a happy thought it was for those who were to have the benefit of 
his instruction ; for of no man could it be more truly said, “ By a 
constant unwearied diligence he attained unto a perfection in all 
the learned languages; by the help of which, and his unremitted 
studies he had made the subtilty of all the arts easy and familiar to 

himself, - So that by thefe, added to his great reason, and his inn 
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dustry added to both, hedid notonly know more of causes and effects, 
but what he knew, he knew better than other men. And with this 
knowledge, he had a most blessed and clear method of demonstrat- 
ing what he knew, to the great advantage of all his pupils.” As 
he had undertaken the tuition of two young gentlemen, when he 
was at Bethersden, he continued the practice after he removed to 
Pluckley. 

In 1766, he preached the Visitation Sermon before Archbishop 
Secker at Ashford, greatly to the satisfaction of his Grace and the 
whole audience. Owing to some delicacy or other (perhaps false 
delicacy,) it was not printed at the time, though much wished ; but 
in the year 1769 the substance of it was published in the form of a 
letter to a young gentleman at Oxford, intended for Holy Orders, contain- 
ing some scasonable cautions against errors ix doctrine; and may be read 
to tae advantage by every candidate for the sacred profession. 

n the publication of a work, intitled, The Confessional, an artful 
libel on creeds, confessions, articles of faith, &c. the Archbishop 
considered Mr. Jones as a proper person to write an answer 
to it; and accordingly he drew up some remarks on it; but 
had then neither health nor leisure to fit them for the press. 
This he was the less uneasy about, as the argument was undertaken 
by others, of whose learning and experience he had a better opinion 
than of his own; and a full confutation of the work was published 
in three letters addressed to its author, written by a judicious hand, 
the Rev. Dr. Ridley. But a new edition being called for of the 
Answer to an Essay on Shirit, Mr. Jones thought it advisable to add, 
-by. way of sequel, the remarks he had originally drawn up on the 
principles and spirit of the Confessional, not, as supposing they had 
not been fairly and fally refuted in the three letters; but that being 
in a smaller compass, they might better suit the taste of some readers; 
and, in 1770, they were published. 

It is mentioned in Bishop Porteus’s Life of Archbishop Secker, 
that all the tracts, written by Dr. Sharp in the Hutehinsonian Con- 
troversy, were submitted to his Grace’s inspection, previous to their 
publication, who corrected and improved them throughout; from 
whence we are to conclude he approved them, But whatever his 
me Coa were originally against what is called Hutchinsonianism, 
and they were supposed at one time to be pretty strong, they must 
have been greatly done away before he became the patron of Mr. 
Jones. When the Essay on the first Principles of Natural Philo- 
sophy was published, his Grace observed to a gentleman who saw 
it lying on his table, “‘ this work of Mr. Jones’s is not to be treated 
with neglect; it is sensibly and candidly written, and if it is not 
answered, we little folks shall conclude it is, because it cannot be 
answered :” and it never was answered. And he told Mr. Jones 
himself by way of consolation (knowing possibly how difficult it was 
to get rid of old prejudices, that he must be content to be accounted, 
for a time, an heretic in philosophy. However, the time is at hand, 
it is to be hoped, when the subject will meet witha more impartial 
examination, and then Hutchinsonianism, so many years a bugbear, 
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may turn out to be a harmless thing at last, of which no man need 
be afraid. : | : ) 

In 1773, he collected together into a volume disquisitions on some 
select subjects of Scripture, which had been before printed in sepa- 
rate tracts, all in the highest degree instructing and edifying. ; 

In 1776, in the character of a PresspyTer of the CHURCH OF 
EncGtanp, he published, in a letter to a friend at Oxford, which was 
reprinted in the Scholar armed, Reflexions on the Growth .of Leachenism 
among modern Christians. In an advertisement prefixed he says, “ The 
reader may be shocked, when he is told that there is a disposition 
to heathenism in an age of so much improvement, and pronounce 
the accusation improbable and visionary; but he js requested to 
weigh impartially the facts here offered, and then to form his judg- 
ment.” And when the facts are weighed, which.he adduces, the 
conclusion must be, that the accusation is not visionary but just. 
Jn all the sciences, in poets, orators, artists, and natural philoso- 
phers, the tokens of this Pagan infection are very observable— 
«« Where at last (says he) will this taste for heathen learning, which 
hath been prevailing and increasing for so many years, from the days 
of Lord Herbert to the present time, lead us? Whither can it lead 
us but to indifference and atheism? A Christian corrupted with 
heathen affections degenerates into something worse than the origi- 
nal heathens of antiquity.” Andas if he had then before his eyes 
(in 1776) that “ beginning of sorrows,” to Europe, the French revo- 
lution and apostacy, the introduction of the old abominable Pagan 
idolatry, and revival of Pagan rites in the dedication of Altars to 
Liberty and Reason, he observes, “ should any person ask me how 
Christianity is to be banished out of Christendom, as the predic- 
tions of the Gospel give us reason to expe¢t it will be, I should 
make no scruples to answer, that it will certainly be brought 
to pass by this growing affection .to heathenism. And, there- 
fore, it is devoutly to be wished that some censor would arise 
with the zeal and spirit of Martin Luther to remonstrate effectually 
against this indulgence of Paganism, which is more fatal to the in- 
terests of Christianity than all the abuses purged away at the Refor- 
mation. This is now the grand abuse against which the zeal of a 
Luther and the wit of an Erasmus ought to be directed: it is the 
abomination of desolation standing where it ought not, even in the 
sanctuary of Christianity, and is a worse offence than all the pro- 
fanations that ever happened to the Jewish temple.” During his 
residence at Pluckley, which was upwards of twelve years, he car- 
tied on his philosophical work with the usual ardour, he taught his 
pupils learning by instruction, and virtue by example, and in his’ 
attention to the flock, of which he was overseer, pursuing the plan 
he had adopted at Wadenhoe, he was a watchful shepherd; “ in 
the day the drought consumed him, and the frost by night, and 
sleep departed from his eyes.” 

But man continueth not in one stay.” The good Rector was 
induced to remove from Pluckley, and accepting the perpetual 
Curacyof Nayland in Suffolk, he went thither to reside with his 
family. 
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Family. Soon after, he effected an exchange of Pluckley for Paston 
in Northamptonshire, which he visited annually; but he set up his 
staff at Nayland for the remainder of his days, not being “ led into 
temptation” ever to quit that post by any future offer of preferment. 
It being matter of surprise to many, that he who “ laboured more 
abundantly than they all,” (which might be said without disparage- 
ment to any) should have been so miserably neglected, and that so 
miuch merit should meet with so little reward; a friend, who was 
no great misanthrope neither, nor out of humour with the world 
for any disappointments he had met with in it, used to smile at 
the conceit of any one being preferred for his merit, and said if a 
man was preferred sofwithstanding his merit, it was as much, all 
things considered, as could be reasonably expected. He hada no- 
tion that being guite in the right stood more in a man’s way than be- 
ing a good deal in the wrong: there are unfashionable unpalatable 
truths which must be kept out of sight and never once be mentioned. 
This is a hard saying; who can hear it?” From that time, many 
went back, and walked no more with him, ‘Though in regard to 
Mr. Jones, it must be allowed, whatever part of his merit might 
“keep him back from honour,” some of it had a share in the pre- 
ferment he did obtain. To Archbishop Secker, who gave him the 
Living of Pluckley, he was first known only as the Author of the 
Catholic Doctrine of ihe Trinity; and from the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who aRways spake of him with the affection of a bites 
ther, he received most unequivocal proofs of the sincerest friends 
ship, independent of the sinecure Rectory of Hollingbourn, and 
visiting the merits of the father upon the son, by presenting the 
latter, in his father’s life-time, to the valuable Living of Latchingdon. 
The physiological disquisitions, before alluded to, having received 
their last revise, they were added to the public stock of philosophi- 
cal knowledge in 1781. Whatever prejudices might subsist against 
them at that time, it is to be supposed they soon died away; for 
the impression has long since been sold off, and the book is now in 
great request. A notion Is entertained, it seems, by some persons, 
,that the elementary philosophy naturally leads to Atheism, and Sir 
Ysaac Newton himself is charged with giving countenance to ma- 
terialism by his Ether: but nothing can be farther from the truth, 
and it is surprising how sucha thought could ever enter into the 
head ofany man. It is the aim and study of the elementary, called 
the Hutchinsonian, philosophy not to confound God and_ nature, 
but to distinguish between the Creator and the creature ; not with 
the Heathens to set up the heavens, for God, but to believe and con- 
fess with all true worshippers, “ that it is Jehovah, who made the 
heavens.” And to maintain that the operations in nature are car- 
ried on by the agency of the elements, which experiment demon- 
strates, is no more excluding God from being the Creator of the 
world, than to maintain that motion once given toa watch will 
continue without the immediate application of the artist’s hand ever 
moment to it, is asserting, that the watch made itself. Let. any 
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one fead the physiological disquisitions, and he will soon be cone 
vinced that North and South are not more opposite than Hutchinson- 
ianism and materialism. In this, as in all his writings, Mr. Jones is 
mindful of his own observation, “ Life is so short, and knowledge 
comes so slowly to man in this mortal state, that nothing should be re- 
presented under an obscure form, which is capable of a plain one.” 

The figurative language of the Holy Scripture, having been al- 
ways his favourite study ; after revolving the subjeét in his mind for 
many years, he drew up a course of le€tures, which were delivered 
inthe parish church off Nayland, in Suffolk, in the year 1786; and 
that they might not be contined to a corner, but that “ other cities 
also” might have the benefit of them, in the year following, they 
were published for the-edification of the Christian @hurch at large. 
The mode of interpretation here pursued is what Christians knew 
and taught above a thousand years ago; yet apprehensive it might 
seem to be “ bringing many strange things to the ears of some 
people” in these days, he has been particularly careful to have the 
sanélion of Scripture itself for every explanation he has adapted, 
that he might be able to say, “ thus it is written.” To compleat 
his plan, he had a supplemental discourse in reserve, which, know- 
ing how “ unskilful some are in the word of righteousness, having 
need of milk and not of strong meat,” he did not print till severa 
year’s after, and then with a desire that it should fall into the hands 
of those only, who were prepared, by what they had already seen 
in the other le€tures, to give it due consideration._ The refiexion, 
naturally suggested to the mind on reading this volume, is, that “ as 
the author was diligent in all other branches of learning, so he 
seemed restless in searching the scope and intention of God’s spirit 
revealed to mankind in the Scriptures. Vor the understanding of 
which, he seemed to be assisted by the same spirit with which 
they were written; he, that regardeth truth in the inward parts, 
making him to understand wisdom secretly.” 

Music was the delight of his soul, and he was a master of it, 
He understood both theory and practice. His treatise on the Art 
of Music is reckoned to display a profound knowledge of the sub- 
jeG, and his compositions, (a morning and evening cathedral ser- 
vice, ten church pieces, for the organ, with four anthems in score 
for the use of the church of Nayland) are greatly admired, as of the 
old school, in the true classical stile. His instruments were all tuned 
tothe glory of God, “ to sing praises to his name, to tell of his 
loving Lindndss early in the morning, and of his trith in the night 
season.” And herein, he was gratified at Nayland, to the desire 
of his heart. The church, which is an elegant gothic building, 
wanted nothing, as he thought, but an organ to make it compleat 
for worshipping God in the beauty of holiness, By the concurrent 
assistance of some good friends, who were ever ready to promote 
his laudable: designs, it was accomplished, he was indulged in his 
pious wish, and in the holy services of the church, he “ rejoiced at 
the sound of the organ.” In a sermon, on the Nature and Excellence 
of 
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of Music, preached at the opening of the new organ’ in 1787, he 
observes, ** When we consider the performanee of sacred music as 
a duty, much is to be learned from it. If music is a gilt of God te 
us for our good, it ought to be used as such for the improvement of 
the understanding, and the advancement of devotion. All our 
church music tends to keep up our acquaintance with the Psalms, 
those divine compositions, of which none can feel the sense as music 
makes them feel it, without being edified. The sacred harp ot 
David will. still have the effect it once had upon Saul; it will 
quiet the disorders of the mind, and drive away the enemies of our 

eace,” 
« Suffer the little children to come unto me (says the compassion- 
ate Saviour of mankind) and forbid them not.” After the example 
pf his blessed master, the minister of Nayland was ever anxious to 
receive little children under his care, and “ train them up in the 
way they should go.” He well knew how to adapt his instruétions 
to the understanding of his young disciples, and took peculiar plea- 
sure in the exercise of this branch of his pastoral office—< Feed 
my lambs.” He taught them privately at his own house, and pub- 
Jicly in the church ; and his catechetical lectures, which were plain 
and adapted to the capacities of the children, were admirably cal- 
culated for the edification of those of riper years. And whereas 
didaétic discourses arc for the most part dry and tedious, he had 
the successful art of engaging attention by making them animated 
and interesting. Having been long persuaded of the great import- 
ance of uniformity in worship amongst Christians, anil having ob- 
served the many evil consequences of non-conformity, he was par- 
ticularly satel to instruét his young pupils in the nature of the 
church, and convince them betime’ of the heinousness of the sin 
of schism. In the Preface to his Essay on the Church, printed in 
1787, and since admitted, on the motion of Bishop Horseley, (than 
whom no man better knew its merits and its usefulness) at the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Knowledge, into their list of books, he 
says he was led to the subject by the accident of his being at that 
time the only Sunday-schoolmaster in the place.’ A fortunate acci- 
dent for the parish and the public that gave rise to so excellent a 
treatise! And though there is no reason that the minister of the 
parish should himselt be the Sunday-schoolmaster, it were to be 
wished that all such schools were under his inspection and manage 
ment. For as it pleases God, in the course of his dispensations, to 
bring good out of evil, so it is the province of the adversary of man: 
kind to bring evil out of good; and there is much cause to appre- 
hend that without great circumspeétion on the part of our gover 
nors in church and state, the institution of Sunday schools, cone 
sidered at first with satisfa€tion as a step to national reformation, 
will be made subservient to the purposes of schism and sedition ; and 
what was intended “ for our welfare be an occasion of falling.” 
In his little volume, called the Book of Nature, this diligent “ instructor 
of babes” teaches them in the most pleasing and convincing manner, 
in a new language, as it were, by things instead of words, to “ know 
the 
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the Scriptures, which are able to make them wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus ;and in the Churchman’s Cate- 
chism he prepares them to “ keep the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace,” by giving them just notions of the Christian church, and 
instilling into their tender minds the necessity of continuing in its 
communion for the preservation of that charity, which is the end 
of the commandment. <A doétrine the more earnestly to be insisted 
on in these days of wild disorder and confusion, when schism is ac- 
counted no sin, and to * hear the church” not a duty. However 
spiritual some may think themselves in separating from the church, 
or causing divisions in it, the apostle declares they are carnal : “ for 
whereas there isamong you envying and strife, and divisions, are 
ye not canal, and walk asmen’ For while one saith, I am of 
Paul, and another, 1 am of Apollos, are ye not carnal?” And let 
it be remembered that Satan is not less Satan, when “ transfurmed 
into an angel of light” than when appearing in his own proper 
charaéter. On the question being asked by one, who had heard of 
the zeal and diligence of this good man, what profit he had of all 
his labour,” the curate his worthy successor at Nayland, who bles- 
sed the day that first introduced him to the acquaintance of Mr. 
een replied, much every way ;” for besides knowing that “ his 
abour was not in vain in the Lord,” he had the comfort to find it 
was not in vain among his parishioners; the good effeéts of his 
ministry being visible in their lives and conversation. At his first 
coming among them the communicants were few, which was mat- 
ter of grief to him; but by exerting himself, both in the pulpit and 
out of it, by precept upon precept and line upon line, here a little and 
there a little, he gaa effected a reformation, and the sacra- 
ment was afterwards well attended. Happy shepherd, who can 
say at the head of his flock in the great day ofaccount, behold I and 
the sheep whom thou hast given me, and not one of them is lost 
through my neglect! 

By the advice of his learned and judicious friend, Bishop Horne, 
then become his Diocesan, to whose opinion he always paid the 
greatest deference, he put forth, in the year 1790, two volumes of 
sermons on moral and religious subjects, in which were included 
some capital discourses on Natural History, delivered on Mr. Fair- 
child’s foundation (the Royal Society appointing the preacher) at the 
ehurch of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, several successive years, on 
Tuesday in Whitsun week. . 

In the discourse on the religious use of Botanical Philosophy, 
though he does not with Solomon speak of trees from the cedar that 
is in Lebanon to the hyssop that springeth out of the wall, he dis- 
covers a thorough knowledge of the subjeét, and by “ seasoning the 
contemplation of nature with a mixture of devotion, the highest 
faculty of the human mind, he improves, and dignifies, and raises 
it to its proper object” —*« because the waters run out of the sanc- 
tuary, the fruit of the trees shall be for meat, and the leaf thereof 
for medicine.” 

In his considerations on the nature and economy of beasts and 
cattle, 
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eattle, which is the second discourse, after shewing, with great 
ability, how the wisdom and power of the Creator are manifested in 
the qualities and properties of the different kinds of animals, and 
his goodness in rendering them, in some natural way, subservient to 
the benefit of man; he points out their intellectual use, ima variety 
of particulars, equally pleasing and edifying, in giving us ideas 
for the improvement of the mind and manners—“ Go to the ant, 
consider her ways and be wise.” 

The earth and its minerals, the third grand department of the na- 
tural world, make the next discourse. In this, as in the former, 
the author shews himself well acquainted with his subject. 
Froma review of the terraqueous globe and its contents he observes, 
the most evident proofs are every where to be seen of the power, 
the wisdom, and goodness of God, and the truth of his revelation 
is illustrated and confirmed. The present state of the earth, in all 
parts of the world, bears witness to the Mosaic history of the Uni- 
versal Deluge ; and as the world, which hath been once destroyed 
already by water, the Scripture tells us 1s now under sentence to be 
deniayed ’ g 
elements, which are to meli wih fervent heat, want no aceidental mat- 
ter toinflame them, since all things may be burnt up by that matter 
which now resides within them, and is only waiting the word from 
its Creator. The subjeci, he remarks, becomes more edifying by 
examining what use hath been made of some parts of it in the Scrip- 
ture, which he exemplifies by several striking instances. —* Search 
the Scriptures.” 

In a subsequent lecture on the Natural Evidences of Christianily, 
preached at the same place in the year 1787, and printed at the end 
of the volume on the figurative language of Scripture, having men- 
tioned that men eminently learned and worthy of all commenda- 
tion, have excelled in demonstrating the wisdom of God from the 
works of nature, but scem to have been deficient in having rarely 
turned their arguments to the particular advantage of the Christian 
Revelation by bringing the volume of Nature in aid to the volume of 
Scriptures, as the times now call upon us to do, he endeavours to 
supply that defeci, and does it more « deétually by adducing unde- 
niable instances in all the leading doctrines of Christianity. Lord 
Bacon, he says, hath wisely observed, “ shat the works of God 
minister a singular help and preservative against unbelief and error, 
our Saviour having laid before us two books or volumes to study ; 
first the Scrjstures revealing the will of God, and then the creatures 
expressing his ower ; whereof the Jatter is a key unto the former.” He 
shews, evidently, to the utter confusion of infidelity, that the doc- 
trines of our faith are attested by the whole natural world. The 
are recorded in a language which hath never been yon TY 
they are written in a text which shall never be corrupted. 

At the preaching of the first of these sermons, the audience was 
not large, but it increased annually, as the fame of the preacher was 
noised abroad, whose manner was no less animated and engaging, 
thay the subje@t matter was profound and important, bringing out 
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of his treasure things new and old; and at the Iast sermon the 
church was full. Satisfaction was visible in every countenance 
while he was preaching, and disappointment when he shut the book, 
as ‘* sorrowing they were to hear no more.” 

When the democratical and levelling principles were spreading 
with so much rapidity, and to such an extent in the year 1792, asto 
threaten us with immediate destruction, this ever wakeful watch- 
man was not backward to give warning of the danger, and use his 
endeavours to counteract it. His ardent spirit would not suffer 
him to sit still. He thought it high time to “ ask for the old paths,” 
the only paths in which we can walk safely, as experience shews ; 
and the letter of TZomas Bull to his brother dohn, which was dissemina- 
ted throughout the kingdom, came home to men’s bosoms and bu- 
siness, and was a word in season, fitly spoken, if there ever was 
one. It was admirably calculated to open the eyes of every honest 
Englishman, and it produced the desired etfeét. Notice was taken 
of it in a certain assembly ; and the author was bitterly inveighed 
against by the great popular orator, once the man of the people. 

This faithful seer lamenting the corruption of the times, and the 
prevalence of error, through the artifices and assiduity of sectaries, 
republicans, Socinians and infidels, had long meditated the esta- 
blishment of a society forthe Reformation of Principles, with a view to 
take such measures in a literary way only, as should be most con- 
ducive to the preservation of our religion, government, and laws; and, 
at last, in the year 1792, he flattered himself he had accomplished 
it. But to whatever cause it was owing, whether to the humble 
situation of the first mover, great abilities, and “ an honest and good 
heart,” apart from outward appendages of a dignified station, not 
being sufficient to recommend the plan, or to the little zeal of those 
who should have promoted the good work, it did not meet with the 
countenance and protetiion that might have been expected, but 
soon fell to the ground. However, to his praise be it spoken, he 
did what he could. He wrote the prospectus, explaining the object 
of the society ; he gave being to the British Critic; and he pub- 
lished, in two volumes, the Scholar armed against the Errors of the 
Time. In the British Critic he was disappointed ; he “ hoped bet- 
ter things than he found.” The Editors did not come up to his stan- 
dard. It turned out a tame performance, and savoured too much 
of Laodicean lukewarmness. Perhaps what was said of Echard’s 
History of England, by the acute Roger North, in his examen of 
White Kennet’s, may be applicable to the British Critic, compared 
with the monthly and other Reviews, it’s chief commendation is its 
coming after worse. His Scholar armed is a judicious, well digested 
collection of invaluable tracts, intended for the information and 
assistance of young students, excellently adapted to the purpose, 
and ought to be in the hands of every one. Objections are made 
to some of the tracts, | have been told, but surely not by any true 
friend to the constitution, not by any of the “ angels of thechurches,” 
it is presumed; for with St. Paul, when he answered for himself, 
might the worthy collector say, “ Neither against the law, neither 
agaist 
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against the temple, nor yet against Cwesar, have I offended any 
thing at all.” 

Pro Ecclesia Dei, fro Ecclesia Dei, were the last words of Arch- 
bishop Whitgift. In life and in death, his chief care was for God’s 
church. So might it be said of this good man. And his care for 
God’s church made him anxious for the success of that pure and that 
reformed part of it, the xot established episc op: al church in Scot- 
land, in their application to parliament for relief {rom the hard penal- 
ties under which they had long suffered. Through his acquaintance 
with one of the Bishops, « with whom he had fre quent) corresp wonded, 
he was. not an unconcerned spectator in whine business. “Though too 
inconsiderable in station to be of any immediate service, he rendered 
them mediately all the service in his power, and they had his prayers : 
“ the eflectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.” 
Their cause was heard, and they were relieved. What is now to 
be lamented is, that the English episcopally ordained clergy, who 
have chapels in Scotland, do not at once ac ‘knowledge the spiritual 
authority of the Bishop of the Diocese in which they reside. They 
must have very low, imperfect notions of the c hurch of Christ, it’s 
nature and constitution, not to see that they are guilty of the sin 
of schism in not doing it; and their congregations must have been 
badly instructed, not to know they are involved inthe same guilt 
in attending their ministrations. As to any wey rence, on the part 
of the E nglish Bishops, it would be a drutum fulmen, the English 
clergy, when. 3 in Scotland, are out of their sania they can do ne 
more than Bishop Horne did when applied to, which, no doubt, 
they all do, they can exhort the English clergy to wes in communion 
with the Scotch Bishops, assuring them it would be their own prac- 
tice in similar circumstances, being persuaded ctor ng would be 
required of them but what was necessary to maintain Lie order and 
unity of a Christian church. 

On the death of Bithop Horne in 1792, this his afflicted chaplain, 
out of dutiful and affectionate regard to the me mory of the venerable 
prelate, his dear friend and patron, undertook the tatk, | may add, 
the painful taik, of recording his life; for the worthy biographer 
mutt have felt what another friend would have @don. had it fallen 
to his lot, whohaving been amuied with the life of Seth Ward, Bithop 
of Salitbury, wriiten by his intimate friend and companion, Walter 
Pope, ufed to fay to him, “ When you are a Bifhop, I fhall like 
to be your Walter Pope in every ; particular except one, that of living 
to write your life.” 


Paft fceenes the fancy wanders o'er, 
And fighs to think they are no more. 


It was publithedin 1795, and the fecond edition in 1799, with an 
admirable new Preface, containing a concife, but luminous expo- 
fition of the leading opinions entertained by Mr. Hutchinfon on 
ceftain interefting points on theology and philofophy. Some how 
or other, it has been the fathion with {ome people to {peak flightingly 
of the work; but for what reafon who can guets? It was induf- 

trioully 
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trioufly reported indeed, that the Bifhop had long renounced Hutch- 
infonianifm, and perhaps it is the retailers of the report, who are 
induced to depreciate the performance, being di ip afed to fee it 
proved in the life that he had not: “ thus fay ing, | ‘hou reproachett 
us.” Though why there fhould be any with to take away the good 
Bifhop from the Hutchinfonians, one cannot tell, unlets allowing 
them #0 Aold one, (a character no lefs wife and great than good and 
pious,) fhould feem to imply, as it really does, that the shing, if 
every where fpoken againit,” (as Chritiianity itfelf was at firft) is 
fpoken againft falfely. 

However, as concerning the life, if through evil report lies the 
road, it lies through g good report also; for a gentleman, writing to 
a friend on reading it, says; ‘* It is executed with more skill, more 
talent, more address, and more tecling than can be described; and 
if there was only one //orne, it m ay really be said there was only 
one Jones fit to paint his picture.” And, in a letter from a good 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church in Scotland, i is the following pas- 
sage, “1 have perused the Life again and again with increasing 
a Acknowledgments are likewise due not only {from me 

ut from the whole society with which | am connected to the wor- 
thy biographer for the very favourable terms, in which he has men- 
tioned the principles and situation of the Scotch E piscopal Church. 
It may be hoped that the description he has given of both will have 
the designed effect in making us better known and more respected 
among those who were either ignorant of us or prejudiced against us. 
1 am much delighted with Mr. Jones’s account of the good Bishop’s 
Hutchinsonianism, which is just what Lexpected ; nota precarious hypo- 
thesis founded on doubtful etymolog ries, buta clear and well-grounded 
belief of the grand scheme of redemption as exhibited in that mar- 
vellous system of creation, wherein the works of nature bear wit- 
ness to the economy of grace, and the material heavens declare the 
glory of the redeeming God, graciously manifested as the light and 
life of the world. Such was the faith of the worshippers of the true 
God from the beginning of the world, and such the faith in which 
Bishop Horne lived and died, and being dead yet spe aketh. Jz 
face requiesat, in gloria resurgat !”—To the obje ectors (for some such 
it seems there are) against publishing the essays and thoughts on va- 
rious subjects at the end of the Life, the following observation of a 
judicious triend who read themin manuscript will be a suthcient 
answer. “ The perusal of the work has amused me highly: if it 
be notan undertaking in which strong exertions of talent are to be 
expected; vet itis, in my opinion, a very entertaining, and in many 
places a very instructive miscellany. ‘The most obvious feature of 
the whole is, [ think, the surprising manner in which the truly pi- 
ous author has applied all kind of retlection, and all kind of reading, 
history, philosophy, anecdotes, poetry, to the great purpose of re- 
ligious edification, and the amendment of thought and conduct.” 

The life of a private country clergyman is not expected to abound 
with incidents. “ One day telleth another.” And happy the uni- 

formiity, 
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formity, when it consists in doing good. Such was that of the 
Minister of Nayland, who, to all his other knowledge, added the 
knowledge of physic, to the comfort and benefit of his people, the 
sheep of his pasture. As physician, both of body and soul, he bound 
up the broken-hearted, he gave medicine to heal their sickness :— 
«he went about doing good.” But though the incidents to be re- 
lated were few, his lite was not without varicty. He had an inex- 
haustible fund within himself. His talents being various like those 
of his favourite author, the great Lord Bacon, his studies were 
various too, and the instruction of his pupils, in the diflerent 
branches of literature, was not less entertaining to himself than edi- 
fying to them. It was often lamented by some of his friends, that 
he who was fit to teach men should have so much of his time taken 
up in teaching boys: but “ there is a time to every purpose,” and 
he found it. “ Are there not twelve hours in the day f”’ His en- 
gagements with pupils did not take him off from other pursuits, 
from teaching men, as his numerous publications bear witness. 
When a person of great eminence in the Church, whose judgment 
might be relied on, and who knew Mr. Jones, intws et cute, was asked 
by a noble Lord, to whom he had been recommended, whether he 
would be a proper tutor for his sons, previous to their going to the 
University, the answer was, ‘ Your Lordship may think yourself 
happy if you can prevail on him to take them. He ise very thing 
you could wish. Besides his extensive knowle dge of all kinds, oa 
his singular faculty of communicating to others what he knows, he 
is full of observation ; nothing escapes him, the most common oc- 
currences of life supply him with matter Sed improvement of the 
mind, and his conversation “ is remarkably lively and agre reable.”— 
And, to be sure, he so far discovered the philosopher’ r’s stone, that 
he had, beyond any man, the art of converting all things into gold. 
«6 His kaf also shall not fade;” the ordinary chit-chat (says Arche 
bishop Secker) of a good man is worth something.” The connec- 
tion took place to the mutual satisfaction of all parties. Their prin- 
ciples being congenial, his Lordship was pleased with Mr. Jones, and 
he with his Lordship; the tutor was much delighted with his pupils, 
and the pupils highly respected their tutor. The acquaintance im- 
proved into friendship, and the friendship was founded on the 

urest motives. But as “ there is atime to every purpose under 
Sina? ales! there is a time to weep. In the midst of life we 
are in death ; and his Lordship’s fair prospects of happmess in his 
family are clouded | by the untimely death of his eldest son ; a hope- 
ful flower, cut down in the morning. «In the multitude of the 
sorrows that he has in bis heart, for the loss of sucha son, so duti- 
ful, so affectionate, so pious, may the divine comforts refresh his 
eoul!” 

The days of our age are three score years and ten. No one, there- 
fore, this good man used to say, dies by chance eatter seventy. The 
chance is if he lives. Having now, in 1798, exce eded that period, 


he found “ his strength but labour and sorrow.”— The clouds re- 
tyrned after the rain, and all the daughters of music were brought 
low.” 
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low.” Like old Barzillai, “ he heard no more the voice of singing’ 


men and singing women;” and the organ, his favourite instrument, 
ever tuned to the praises of redeeming love, which used to solace 
him in all his woes, now lost its charms. In the autumn of this 
year, however, he was presented by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to the sinecure Rectory of Hollingbourn in Kent; benevolently in- 
tended for a convenient addition to his income after the discontinu- 
ance ef pupils. When he went to be inducted, he took up his re- 
sidence for two or three days with his highly respected and worth 
friend, the Rey. William Horne, Rector of Otham in that neigh- 
bourhood. There he received a visit {rom his very old friend and 
Fellow Collegiate, the Rev. Dr. Fairfax, of Leed’s Castle. The in- 
terview was affecting, as they had not seen one another for many 
Years, and both were now well-siricken in age. It happened to be 
at the time when a communication was much talked of between 
the counties of Kent and Essex, by means of a tunnel under the 
Thames, and they amused themselves with the idea of taking ad- 
vantaye of it, when finished, and meeting some day at Gravesend. 
One of the company, nearly of the same age, observed (whether 
seasonably or unseasonably | will not say, but it was not forgotten) 
that most probably their next meeting would be at Grevesend. And 
it so fell out, that these two friends, “ in their deaths, were not (long) 
divided ;” for Dr. Fairfax survived Mr. Jones only a few months. 
‘To Mr. Jones himself tt was of no consequence, but it would have 
been for the benefit Gf his family, had he been the survivor, as Dr. 
Fairfax was one of the lives on the estate belonging to the sinecure 
Rectory of Hollingbourn, and the fine ona renewal would have 
been something considerable. 

In the year 1779, ‘ the sorrows of his heart were (greatly) en- 
larged.” It began with a severe trial, the irreparable loss of the 
careful manager of his family, and all his worldly affairs, his almoner, 
his counsellor, his example, his companion, his best friend, his be- 
loved wife, with whom he had lived im sweet converse for near half 
@ century. 





O the the tender tyes 

Close twisted with the fibres of the heart! 

Which broken, break them; and drain off the soul 
Of human joy; and make it pain to live— 

And is it then to live?) When such friends part, 
*Tis the survivor dies.— 


In a letter to his intimate and dear friend, the Rev. Dr. Glaiffe, 
an the mournful event, and publifhed in the Anti-Jacobin Review 
for September aft, he pours forth all his foul ; he pathetically de- 
{cribes the diftreffed ftate of his afflicted mind, and draws a finifhed 
portrait of his departed faint. Though it fhould hourly be remem- 
bered, he obferves, in another letter, that when dear friends have 
lived to their age, it fignifies little which of them goes firlt; yet 
alas! the was fo helpful and he fo helplefs, fhe fo good and he fo 
weak, his memory brought more diftrefs than comfort. This af- 
fiction 
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Aiction was foon accompanied by another, and was probably the 
caufe of it. “ The earthy tabernacle weigheth down the mind that 
mufeth upon many things,” and the mind likewite hath its influence 
on the earthy tabernacle, nothing being more prejudicial ta the 
health of the body than grief. “ Heavinets in the heart of a man 
maketh it ftoop, and a broken {pirit driecth the bones.” <A pas 
ralytie ftroke alas! deprived him of the ule of one fide. This in- 
deed he fo far recovered in a thort time as to be able to walk with 
a ftick and to write. By the mercy of God, his underftanding was 
not in the leatt affected, which was a great happinefs; his “ wit- 
dom remained with him.” In this infirm ftate of body, he lived 
feveral months; “ wearifome nights were appointed unto him,” 
but his months were not altogether “ months of vanity ;” he paifed 
the days in the employment of his thoughts, and the exercife of 
his pen, continuing ‘‘ to do the work of God, to demonttrate his 
wifdom, and to defend his truth’—till at laft, as if he felt himfelf 
atrefted by the hand of death, he fuddenly quitted his ftudy and 
retired to his chamber, from whence he came out no more, break- 
ing off in the middle of a letter to a friend, which, after abrupt 
tranfition from the original fubject, he left untinifhed, with thele 
remarkable words, the laft of which are written particularly ftrong 
and fteady. “I begin to feel as well as underftand, that there was 
no poffible way of taking my poor broken heart from the fatal fub- 
ject of the grief that was daily preying upon it to its deftruétion, 
but that which Providence hath been pleafed to take of turning my 
thoughts from my mind, to moft alarming /ymptoms of approaching 
peaTH.” Like many other good and pious men before him, he had 
long very much dreaded the pains of death; but to his own great 
comfort, this dread he completely overcame. The facrament had 
been frequently adminiftered to him during his confinement; and 
he received it, for the laft time, about a week prior to his death. A 
little while previous to his diflolution, as his curate was ftanding 
by his bedfide, he requefted him to read the 71ft. Pfalm, which 
was no fooner done, than he took him by the hand, and faid with 
great mildnefs and compofure, “‘ If this be dying, Mr. Sims, I had 
no idea what dying was before ;” and then added, in a fomewhat 
ftronger tone of voice, ‘ thank God, thank God, that it is no worfe.” 
He continued fenfible after this, jut long enough to take leave of 
his children (a fon and daughter) who, being both fettled at no 
reat diftance, had one or other been very much with him fince the 
lofs of his dear companion, and had done every thing in their 
power to alleviate his forrows and to comfort him; and, on the 
morning of the Epiphany, he expired without a groan or a figh. 
« And when Jacob had made an end of commanding his fons, he 
gathered up his feet into the bed, and yielded up the ghoft.” 

In the very imperfect tketch here given of this truly extraordinary 
man, mention is made of fome of his works; but of many more 
no notice is taken. To enumerate the whole might be impra@tica- 
ble; for it is a queftion if the learned author himfelf could have 
givena litt of aH he had written, any more than another great bul. 

NO. XXX, VOL, VII. Li wark 
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wark of the Chriftian Faith and Church, the Rev. Charles Leftie; 
who, being afked for a catalogue of his works, declared, after yivin g 
a lift of near one hundred different traéts, he could not vouch for 
its being complete, having written fo much in his time that he 
could not well recolleét what he had written. But there is one 
tract in particular which ought not to have been paffed over in fi- 
lence, and that is @ Letter to the Church of England, pointing out 
fome popular errors of bad confequence, BY AN OLD FRIEND AND 
SERVANT OF THE CHURCH; publifhed in 1798. The author wifhed 
to be concealed, but it could not be; and when he complained 
that he was difcovered, he was told by a friend, there was but one 
way for him to difguife himfelf, which he would not fubmit to, 
and that was to write nonfente, for then nobody would take it to 
be his. It is executed with great vigour of mind, and fhews that 

though the * outward man decayed, the inward was renewed day 

by day.” The popular errors of dangerous confequence, alluded to 

in this his farewell letter, refpeét—ift. Government ; in fetting 

up the power of the people as fupreme, when as the f{cripture and the 

church exprefsly teach, there 1s no power but of God—edly. The 

Revotution; perverlely employing, what was intended to pre- 

ferve the conftitution, as an engine for deftroying it—gdly. 

Scuism 5 making too light of the ofience and danger of it, confider- 

ing {chilm as no fin, and being out of the ark no lefs fafe than being 

in it.—4thly. Reverarion ; fubftituting the Lght of nature for it, 

as fome do; though in the things of God we muft be af taught of 

God, as man was at firft; or retaining both, as others do, fuppofing 

them to be confiftent, which they are not; * ploughing with an 

ox and an als together’? was forbidden by the law, and is contrary 

to the goipel: ** be ye not unequally yoked.’’—5thly. Spirit; 

taking away from us all the inward and vital part of religion, and 

leaving us nothing but the hufks, as too many do, who profes them- 

felves to be wife, and to fee farther than others; denying to vifidle 

figns, inviftdle fpiritual graces ; though man being compoied of foul 

and body, all true religion has a part for both.—6thly. O1p Tes- 

TAMENT ; teaching it not to have the promife of life ; whereas the 

old is not contrary to the new ; for from the beginning of the world 

life was revealed to man through Jefus Chrift, the promifed feed, the 

fame yefterday, to-day, and for ever; and our father Abraham 

lived as a ftranger upon earth, looking for a better ftate, and a better 

life.— th. Iporatry; the abule of heathen learning, when to 

that wifdom of words, which the Greeks and Romans were ever 

fecking after, and for which we apply to them, we take along with 

it, their pride, their licentiou{neis of {entiment, their error of prin- 

ciple, and fometimes even the vileft of their idolatry, — 8thly. 

Human Autuority. Under this head, he laments, that while the 

age abounds with affected declamations againft human authority, 

there never was a time when men fo meanly fubmitted their under- 

ftandings to be led away by one another. It is an honour to {ubmit 

our faculties to God who gave them ; but it is bale and fervile to iub- 

mit to. the ufurpations of man in things pertaining to God. .“* 

1c 
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he afks, whether the doétrines of Mr. Locke, whom the world is 
one after, will prepare any young man for preaching the golpel 
of Jefus Chrift, when he was the oracle of thofe who began and 
conduéted the American rebellion, which led to the French revo- 
lution, which will lead (if God permit) to the overthrow of re- 
ligion and government in this kingdom, perhaps in the whole Chrit- 
tian world; the prime favourite and grand inftrument with that 
mifchievous infidel Vorraire ; who knew what he was about 
when he came forward to deftroy Chriftianity, as he had threatened, 
with Mr. Locke in hishand. ‘Vhis letter was admirably well re- 
viewed, Mr, Editor, in the Anti- jacobin Reviews for O&ober and 
November in 1798 ; and it is a pleafing circumftance to think there 
is a periodical publication, the Editors of which are difpafed to 
cubis it as the text-book of their principles, and contra&t the 
folemn engagement, on all occafions to att up to the principles, this 
faithful old friend and fervent of the church has promulged, and 
fupport them to the utmoft of their power. As propolals are cir- 
culating for publifhing, by fubicription, a uniform edition of all 
Mr. Jones’s works, it 1s to be hoped, out of re{peét to his memory, 
and for the credit of the Church of England, it will be numerous ; 
and it is likewife to be hoped, care will be taken by the Editors, 
whoever they are, to ** gather up the fragments, that nothing be 
loft ;” for if twelve volumes fhould not be fufhicient to comprize the 
whole, even let there be as many more as will. What was faid by 
the Pope to Dr. Stapleton, on reading four books of Hooker’s Ec- 
clefiaftical Polity, may be applied to Mr. Jones by the reader of his 
works, ** There is no learning that this man hath not fearched 
into ; nothing too hard for his underftanding. This man indeed de- 
ferves the name of an author; his books will get reverence by 
age; for there are in them fuch feeds of eternity, they fhall laft ull 
the laft fire fhall confume a}l learning.” 

On a furvey of what this excellent man has done, we fee how 
clofely through life he has kept within the circle of his duty one 
or other of the three great fubjeéts, with which a Chiiftian Mi. 
nifter is concerned ; the word of God, the church of God, and the 
Chriftian life havipg uniformly been the employment of his 
thoughts. And, as among David’s mighty men who fought his 
battles, there were different degrees of merit, fome attaining to 
higher honours than others ; fois it among the mighty men, who 
fight the battles of the Son of David; and while others attain their 
reipe€tive honours, this champion of the church militant mult be 
allowed to have attained to the honour of the firft, and * fit chief 
among the captains.” 

Of the finifhed charaéter of this humble difciple of the blefled 
Jefus, a more juft idea cannot be left on the mind of the reader, 
than is conveyed in a letter of his toa trend: herein is fhewn how 
faithfully he copied after his heavenly mafter, the Divine Exem 
plar—Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart. 

My dear Friend, 


I hold a pen (and hardly) tothank you for your late kind vifit on 
lig the 
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the true Chriflian principle, expe€ting no return. I recolleé& only 
one circumf{tanceto make me uneafy. Wher I fhewed you, in the 
fecord teffon for laft Thurfday evening, what I took for an ominous 
allige, 2. Tim, iv. 6, “ the time of my departure is at hand ;” yey 
afked me if I applied the fubfequent verles alfo: (his friend mean- 
ing for his comfort, that he fhould.) “ I have fought a good 
fight, &c.—henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteoufnels.”” I anfwered, without thought, yes : and have fuflered 
foricever fince; for no mind can be more averfe than my own, to 
the very appearance of afluming any thing, when I am rather re- 
mouncing every thing. All 1 dare fay, or would permit any other 
to fay for me, is only to repeat thofe words, which our Saviour ufed 
towards the woman, with the box of ointment: he hath done what 
he could; and as fhe made an offering at the head of Chrift, I would 
offer ali IT have at his feet. How much have I to fay, and how 
little can be faid! I muft have another night’s fleep, before I can 
write another Ictter. 
God blels you. 
July goth. 1799. V. JONES. 
My birtii-day. 
multos et felices—many and happy, fays the world. 
few and evil, fays the Patriarch. 





If, Mr. Editor, nothing has come to your hand in all this time, 
more to tke purpole, then the few circumftances, I have been able 
to collect, refpecting the life and ftudies of this moft able and {tre- 
nuous defender of the Church of England and her doétrines, and 
you think the giving them a place in your valuable Review, befides, 
in fome fort, fulfilling your promife to the public, will be a gratif- 
cation to any of your readers, the having communicated them will 
be a fatisfuttion to 


Your obliged, &c. 





LIST of Mr. JONES's WORKS already publifhed ; viz 

The Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity —A Letter to the Common People, in An- 
{wer to popular Objeétions againft the Trinity —A Prefervative againit the Publi- 
cations of modern §ocinians.—-A Letter to a Gentleman at Oxford againft Errors 
in Do&rine —The Grand Analogy ; or, the Teftimony of Nature and Meathen An- 
tiquiy to the Truth of a ‘Trinity in Unity —A full Anfwer to Bifhop Crayton’s 
Ejay on Sprrit.—A Detection of the Principles and Spirit of a Book entitied, 74: 
Confefioral—On the Mofaic Diitinétion ot Animals into clean and unclean. —The 
Sacrifice ot J/aac reconciled with the Divine Laws; and the Meaning ts fhewn, fo 
far as it 1s opened in the Scripture —An Enquiry into the Circumftances and Moral 
Intention of the Temptation of Jesus Chrij?—A Survey of Life and Death; with 
dome Obtervations on the Intermediate State —Confiderations on the Life, Death, 
and Burial of the Patriarchs —On the Metaphorical Application of Sleep, as an 
Image of Death in the Scriptures —An Ejfay on Confirmation. —Leétures oa the 
figurative Language of the Scriptures ; with a Supplemental Le&ture on the Ufe and 
Intention of fome remarkable Pailozes of the Scriptures, not commonly under- 
ftood —Sermons in two Volumes, 8vo. befides feveral fingle Sermons, preached on 
various Occahions --The Book ot Nature, or the Senfe ot Things: in two Parts —= 
Jetters from a Tutor to his Pupils. —The Churchman’s Catechitmm.—The Cor- 
fitution of the Church of Chnit demonftrated —An Effay on the firft Principles of 
Natural Philofophy —Phyhological Difguilitions, or Diicourfes on the Nat iral 
Phiiofophy ot the Elgments —-Six Letters on Electricity —A Treatife on the Art of 
Maric, with Plates of Examples A Mosning and Evening Service Len Church 
Pieces 
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Pieces forthe Organ, with four Anthems in Score, fer the Ule of the Church of 
Nayland, im Suffolk. —Obfervations in a Journey to Paris, by way of Flanders, in 
the Year 1776. —-RKeflections on the Growth of Heathenifm among Modern Chrife 
tians. —Confiderations on the Religious Worfhip of the Heathens, as bearing un- 
antwerable ‘Teltimony to the Principles of Chriftianity.—A Letter to the Church of 
England, by an old Friend and Servant of the Church.—A Letter to three converted 
Jews, iatcly baptized and confirmed in the Church of England.—Memoirs of 
the Life, Studies, and Writings of the Right Rev. Geo. Horne, D. D. late Lord 
Bifhop of Norwich —A New Preface to the fecond Edition of the Lite of Bifhop 
Horne.—A Letter to the Honourable L. KR. on the Ule of the Hebrew Language — 
Letter from Thomas Bul) to his Coufin John.—Short whole Length of Dr. Prieft- 
ley.—-Colleétion of fmaller Pieces; among which are the Learning of the Beafts, 
and Two Litters to a Predeftinarian, printed enly in the Anti-Jacobin Review aad 
Magazine tor January and February, 1800. &c. &c. &c. 





*,* A new and uniform Edition of Mr. Jones’s Theological, Philofophical, 
and Mifcellaneous Works, in 12 Volumes, 8vo. will be publithed, by Sublerip- 
tion, as {oon as a fufficient Number of Sublcribers is obtained to defray the ka- 
pence of Printing. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


STR 


S you have announced to the public your intention of emba!m- 
ing the memory of the late reverend and excellent Mr. Jones, 
by furnishing some memoirs of his literary life, I send you two papers, 
connected with the history of that greatand good man. The Latina 
Epistle (No, I.) is interesting, pathetic, and elegant in the extreme. 
It is in the best manner of Pliny. The Monkish verses (No, II) 
were addressed toatriend, in a moment of temporary despondency, 
at the p.cvalence of evil working, and at the extremity of public 
danger, which was well known to exist in the portentous summer 
of 1792. 

(No. I.) 


Gulielmus Jones amicissimo suo 
charissima sororis obitum lugenti. 





Gemitibus tuis respondent suspiria mea. Luctuosi quod scripseris 
ab alio prius acceperam, maximo quidem cum dolore. O si quid- 
quam solatii ex verbis meis accederet! Amici enim loqusla 
meerentis animi medicina. Si per egritudinem liceat, fac tecum 
recogites, qua sxpius cogitavisti. Abiit, non periit: mortalis de- 
sideratur, immortalis reperietur; ex infirma validam, fragili ater- 
nam, caduca beatam habebis. Quotidianis laboribus, ut antea, te 
exerceas: mens variis negetils occupata non vacat dolori. Tempus 
novas cogitationes afferet; at super omnia Fides, et nobscum 
DEUS. Interiit, qua habuit te fratrem observantissimum, diligen- 
tissimum, piissimum: at restant plurimi, quibus te salvo est opus. 
Vivas, valeas, ct perdures; non oblitus amicorum, qui nec oblivise 
eendus, 


Ng. 
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(No. IE.) 


Written at a Seat, under some sequestered Oaks, in a natural Wider ness, 
mea? Gestingthorfe. 


A Monastic Opr, 
Solitudo quam dilecta! 
Hinc in celum via recta. 
Procul est insanitatis 
Et theatrum vanitatis. 
Plebs si sxevit, hic sedebo, 
Et qu supra sunt videbo. 
Mecum angeli cantabunt, 
Celi Dominum laudabunt. 
O si semper sic sederem, 
Mundi turbas nec viderem ! 
Me dum tollent angelorum 
(srex ad Paradisi chorum ; 
Ft, ut sanctus eremifa, 
Dulci requiescam vit. 


The same in English, by the Author. 


Hail, Solitude! how sweet thy shade, 
For holy contemplation made! 

Far trom the world, no more J see 
That stage of sin and vanity. 

While nations rage, my ravish’d sight 
I litt to realms of peace and light, 
And hear celestial voices sing 

‘fhe praise of their imMORTAL King, 
Here would I sit, to peace consign’d, 
And leave a troubled world behind, 
Till Angels waft me hence, to rest 

In Paradise among the blest ; 

With hermits there to taste of bliss, 
Who walk’d with God in shades like this. 


Gestingthorfe, Sept. 26, 1792. . WILLIAM JONES. 





The foregoing verses having been sent to a friend, then at Bright- 
helmstone, the following reply to them, in the same Latin and English 
measure, was received dy the return of the Post. 


Heu quam debiles querelas! 
Tune gemis, tune anhelas? 
Tune, miles Christianus, 
Detrahis invictas manus, 
Almulusque monachorum, 
QOblivisceris laborum ? 
Estne tempus dormitand:, 
s Otiumque 


Brighthelmstone, 
September 29, 1792. 


Poetry, 


Otiumque efflagitandi, 

Hostium dum turme ingentes, 
Improbe superbientes, 

Acniter fideles premunt, 

Signa tollunt, clamant, fremunt? 


ON PER SYLVAS, SED PER CASTRA, 


Nobis ITER EST AD ASTRA, 
Te, Supremus Dux Salutis, 
(Vestibus cruore imbutis,) * 
Adveécat commilitonem ; 

Prebet Spiritds mucronem, + 

Et post pugnam, (quam pugnare 
Turpe et faedum recusare,) 
Brevem pugnam, licét durain, 
Monstrat gloriam futuram. 


In English, by the same. 
Alas, in what inglorious strains 
My once heroic friend complains! 
Wilt thou, a gallant vet’ran, yield, 
And, still unconquer’d, quit the field? 
Enamour’d of monastic ease, 
Say, dost thou pant for shades like these? 
Is it a time to seek repose, 
When, all around, insulting foes, 
A furious, rash, impetuous throng, 
Eager for combat, rush along, 
Their banners raise with hideous cry, 
And truth, and God himself, defy? 

Not through the silence of the groves, 

Which pensive meditation loves, 
But through fierce conflicts and alarms, 
The din of war, the clang of arms, 
And all the terrors of the fight, 
The Christian seeks the realms of light. 
Foremost amidst th’ ensanguin’d flood, 
(His sacred vestments dipt in blood) 
On thee thy Saviour casts his eyes; 
«© My fellow-soldier, hail!” he cries. 
Consign’d to thee by his command 
‘The sword of truth adorns thy hand; 
He bids thee wield it on the plain, 
Bids thee his own great cause maintain, 
And, after one laborious day, 
Toendless glory points the way. 








ee 





* Apoc xix, 13, Esai. Ixyi. 1, 2, 3, 


a =) 


t+ Ep. D. Paul, ad Ephes, vi. 10. 





GEORGE HENRY GLASSE. 
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To this seasonable exhortation may possibly be traced a wel] 
known and highly celebrated performance of Mr. Jones. Inspired 
with fresh zeal to devote himself and his talents to the service of 
his country, at a crisis which called for every exertion, he relinquished 
his ideas of retreat and solitude, and came to London in the Au- 
tumn of 1792. It was at that time that he had an interview with 
his correspondent, (then returned from the sea-side) at whose resi- 
dence in town had been held the three first meetings of THE 
SocriETY FOR THE REFORMATION OF PrRincipces. The re- 
sult of that interview was, “ One pennyworth of Truth trom Tho- 
mas Bull to his brother John,” * and ‘“ A Picture of true and false 
Liberty; + the latter, as well as-the short postscript to Thomas 
Bull’s cpistle, t being furnished, as we believe, by Mr. Glasse. 

i am, Sir, 
Your constant reader and admirer, 
AGRICOLA. 
Nev. 16, 1800. 


* Association Papers, Part II. No. 1. 
+ Association Papers, Part Il. No. 5. 

t « Perhaps they may tell thee, John, that thou hast nothing so 
Jose, and that any change may be to thy advantage; but thou hast a 
body and a soul; and if thy body goes to the gallows, and thy soul 
to the Devil, wo’nt that be a Joss, John?” 





ANTICIPATION EPITAPHS., 


= are ee 
ENVENOM’D with politics, faction, and pride, 
And bloated with rage, B S. died. 
In mere defperation, this adder-like elf 
Did but bite his own tongue, and fo poifon’d himfelf. 





On G—y. 
IN marble cas’d, fcarce colder than his heart, 
Scarce harder too, here refts G— y’s mortal part : 
When he was buried, the funereal moan 
Was not—Oh! ‘* Earth to Earth ;?? but—ftone to ftone ! 


_—_— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ALL the favours of Correfpondents promifed or intended for in- 
fertion, including feveral received in the courfe of the prefent month, 
will appear, either in the Appendix to this volume, which will be 
publifhed on the firft of February, or in the next Number of our 
Review. 











TO OUR READERS. 

IT is intended, in the Preface to the prefent volume of our Re- 
view, which will be printed with the Appendix, to take a curfory 
view of the State of Europe ; on which account the Summary of Pos 
d:t8c5 1s omitted this month, 
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TO VOLUME VII. 





Arr. 1. Des Caufes qui ont Amené L’Ufurpation du General 
Bonaparte, et qui preparent fa chute. 1.€. On the Caufes 
which produced the Ufurpation of General Buonaparte, and 
which tend to produce “sy By Sir Francis D’Ivernois. 
8vo. Pr. 384: De Bofte. London, 1801. 


IR Francis D’Ivernois has difplayed inceflant diligence 
and indefatigable perfeverance in exploring the myftic las 
byrinth of French finance, and in expofing the folly and the 
-profligacy of the financiers and legiflators of the Great Nation. 
Of his former productions we have {poken in terms of com- 
mendation; and his prefent publication is entitled to, at leaft, 
an equal portian of praife; it poficfles the extraordinary merit 
of prefenting, in a clear point of view, objects in themfelves 
perplexed and intricate; and of drawing out of the fifcal chaos 
of a bankrupt nation, a regular chain of caufes and confequen- 
ces, which enable us to appreciate paft and prefent tranfactions, 
and to form a tolerable judgment of future events. 

Inthe firft chapters of che volume, the author traces the 
ftate of the French finances, from the clofe of 1796, ‘a period 
at which the Directory ceafed to have any other revenue than 
the produce of ordinary impofts, and the extraordinary refource 
of domeftic confifcations and foreign pillage.” The whole 
revenue of the Republic during the year, ending September 23s 
1797, is ftated, in the official documents of the French Mini- 
fters, to have amounted to 446,195,000 livres (about eighteen 
millions fterling.) In the next year the receipts amounted to 
384,923,507 livres, of which 150 millions muft have been pro- 
duced by extraordinary or revolutionary means: for inftance. 
“6 ¢, A tax clandeftinely levied on the proprietors of gaming 
houfes. 2. Batavian receipts, fold at a great lofs at Paris, or 
negociated, by compulfion, at Hamburgh, 3. A thare in the 
anticipated {ucceflions of the relations of emigrants. 4. Rent 
of fome national domains remaining unfold. 5. The fale of 
others. 6. The remains of purchafe money due for thofe for- 
merly fold. 7. The fale of a few articles of moveable pro- 
perty, belonging to the nation. 8. A fubfidy of ten millions 

levied on the left bank of the Rhine, and in what is called the 
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conquered country. g. The produce of fuch parts of the plunder 
of ft tuly and Switzerland, as the treafury at Paris could convert 

into folid caf.” ~ Thefe, it maft be cofifeficd) are refources 
perfectly worthy the genius and the magnanimity of thie F rench 
Republic! On the laft article, the author makes the follow- 

ing obfervations : 


‘* | have now an official proof ~ ~~ 3 accaracy in afierting, tha 
F rance had § defpeiled the moft ancten t of L » allies in order to atiack | 
iff faithful ally, the Ottoman Porte. enl-vant the Conmnidlary 
who was accufed of having appropriated. to his gwn ule a part of 
the-treafury of Berne, publithe i the following declaration, “Itisa 
¥ruth, which tre il- -difpoted have fiudigufly concealed, but which 
itis neceilary to make knixen, that, for the tern of eight months, 
the National Treafury did not fend x fiayle farthing to-the army of 
Switzerland; that, in the firft infiance, of the fands found im’ the 
Treafury of Berne, 3,000,000 of livres were fent to. Bonaparte for 
bis expedition; 1,500,000 to the pay-mafier of the army of Ltaly, to 
pay the arrears that were due; and QU0,000 to the Cif ‘alpi Ine army 
and that, afterwards, they previded for the pay, cloathing, fubfitt- 
ence, and all other expences, including ficth hortts for the cavalry, 
of the whole army of Switzerland, for cight months, as well as for 
the travelling expences, and new floes for upw ardsof fifty thoufand 
men, who crofled the Swifs territory, in their way te Italy? Thi 
drudh was, in fact, extremely important, for it clearly makes Anown, 
that the Republic is only fupported by pillage, aad that it has beca 
with the finances of her u//es, that fhe has maintained the firugy!e 
with her evemies.? 


At the clofe of the year, ending in September 1798, notwith- 

ftanding ; jefe extraordinary refources, the arrears of that ee 

amounted to no lets'a fum than. two hundred aud e ichty million 
The charges of the next year were fixed at fix hundred mi! iio NS, 
being twenty- -five millions lefsth an the revenue of the preceding 
year; but they were immediately after extended to feven Run 

dred and twenty-five millions ; which was neatly double the 
receipts of the preceding year; and when fo this fum were ad- 
ded the other charges with which thee pecple were loaded, for 
arrears and collection of taxes, and for provincial or depar t- 
mental expences, the whole burthen of that year amounted to 
ove thoufand three hundred and cighty mi illions.. As févetal 
of the exitting taxes had failed, it was propels d to. pi vide for 
the deficiency, by the following new taxes. 1. A turnpike duty 7 
(Droit de: pafle} which began to be levied on fome of the great” 
roads, «ftimated at tw rons “five millions.’ 2. A tax on the ma- 
nufaéturets of fnuff, ten millions. 2. A duty On warfants, 
judgments, deeds, Re, in civil caufes, ten millions. 4, ie new 
tax on dacPs and winder? » twenty- five millions, And 5. A re- 

ss > ‘fetve 
-? ‘ ‘ * ‘ 
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ferve of twenty-two and.an half millions of arrears of taxes, 
which amounted to more than three hundred, and the Repbsine 
der of which was mortgaged to contractors, whole demands had 
not been paid. The embarraffed flate of ‘the finances, at this 
period, gave rife to many a curious debate in the Councils, 
where the ienorance of fome orators, and the impudence of 
others, almoft exceed credibility. The great deficit in the an- 
nud! receipts was the eonftant bone of contention between thofe 
ardent Republicans, fome of whom did not blufh to ‘convert 
thi defert into an exce/s, and roundly to affert, in Febranhy 
1799, that the receip ts of the enfuing year would exceed the 
expenditure by eighty millions. Lucien Buonaparte difplayed 
wondes Fal far city on this occafion, by obfei ving, that the deficit 
eared % pE jure aid net pe FacTO! One man, however, more 
honeft,; or more malicious, than his aflociates, Cha/et, bluntly 
affrened that the deficit could not*be lJefs than a "th d of the 
whole eftimat:; and very W ifely obferved, ‘ Financial difc uffions 
‘cannot be carried on with pbr. afes 5 they require fats, truths, ang 

none). Do not complime: vo e army, but pay them.” ‘The mini- 

ter of finance pro eh document, which fpoke more de- 

cifively, on the fubject, even. than Chaflet himfelf; the book of 
receipts, by w hich’ it appenred that the whole of the receipts of 
the three months, from the 23d of September, 1798, only 
amodunied to'gg, 9715738 Ii vres. “T’his fact was clearly proved by 
the’books'; but we know not which moft to admire, the effiontery 
of the Minifter; Ramel, or the ignorance of the Council, the 
one in obferving, and thie other in admitting, the fo! lowing o in 
ference from fuch fact ; $¢ thus there appears, on a comparijan of 
the receipts, with the riences of the firft quarter, a deficit of 
43, 7785 262 uvres.”’ Now, as the author pertine ny remarks, 
it requires no gre at fill in arithmetic to difcover that, when 
the ye early eftimate was feven hundred and twenty- Lave millions, 
and the quarterly receipts only one hundred millions, the de- 
ficit, inftead of being fo: ty-three, mult have been cighty -one 
millions! 

The miferable fhifts to-which thefe extraordinary financiers 
were driven in order to cover a deficiency inceffantly augment- 
ing would, under any other cireurniftances, be truly laughable. 

They détefmined to ex pofe to fale, all thie crofs roads in the 
country, though thefe fame roads had been expreisly declared, 
by the Conflituent Affembly, to be indifpenfibly neceflary. 
‘The tax’ upon windows was doubled, whilé that on portes 

cocheres (sates forthe admiffion of cattiages) was encrealed 
five- fold, ‘and in fome inftances ten-fold: In the tax upon 
winddvis, na dittinétion was’ made between the windows ofa 
mignufactory, and thofe of a private manfion; even houfes that 
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were vacant and uninhabited were fubjected to the tax, and the 
only exemption was in favour of thofe ** cottages which have 
only ane docr and one window, and to which the wretched peafant 
retires for fhelter after a hard day's work ;” but even this wretch- 
ed peajant was only exempted from the additional tax, and, by 
no means, from the original tax. We with to recommend this 
indulgent fyftem of taxation to the notice of eur own Re- 
formers, who declaim fo loudly againft the weight of our taxes, 
and the miferable ftate of cur poor; while not a word is ever 
heard to efcape their lips refpecting the tyranny invariably ex- 
ercifed, and the extreme mifery of the fovercign people, in 
their favourite Iand of Liberty and Equality. Farther to fupply 
the wants of the Republic, it was refolved, to make criminals 
defray all the expences of their own trials; and, during the 
debate on this fubject, it was affirmed, that, in the preceding 
year, thefe expences had argounted to upwards of ten millions 
of livres, more than f£'.450,000 fterling. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that it was formerly proclaimed to the world, by an ar- 
ticle of the Conftitutional Code of the Republic, that ju/fice 
foould be adminiftered gratis. Ina fubfequent debate on a pro- 
pofition for railing a ium of money, by feizing a portion of the 
eftates that devolved to the heirs of emigrants, remaining in 
France, one of the members exclaimed, ** Prefumed accompli- 
ces to be treated as criminals!—Men treated as criminals who 
have never been tried! what horrible doctrine!” That fuch 
an exclamation could have iflued from any man, in the feventh 
year of the Republic, is rather aftonifhing; and fo it feems 
thought one of his affociates, Jourdain, who immediately re- 
plied, in language much more confiflent, ** Let us not be 
told that we are only to confides thofe as guilty whofe crimes 
have been proved; this maxim may be very good in a court of 
juftice; but in the legiflative body it is good for nothing.” 

In thus proceeding from one difcovery to another, in this 
ftormy fea of finance, thefe ftate pilots recollected that, by a 
kind of miracle, the pofleffions of the Proteftant Clergy had 
hitherto efcaped the general fhipwreck; it was, therefore, im- 
mediately determined to make a prefent of them to the Treafury, 
which it was contended might inftantly raifé one hundred 
miltions upon them. One of the members having ventured to 
obferve, that it was but juft to make a fuitable provifion for 
fuch of thefe Clergy, whofe property they were about to feize, 
as had families; he was told, that ** whatever were the ¢cauies 
of the delay which this nationalization” (our readers will per- 
ceive that this word tets tranflation at defiance) ** had experi- 
enced, they muft give way to thofe principles of equality which 
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we have proclaimed: the time of /ublime theories is paft; we 
amuft, at length, have recourfe to a rigorous practice. In this 
cafe, we fhall only reftore, in @ mafi, to the nation, what fana- 
ticifm extorted piece-meal from our anceftors.” This reafon- 
ing was deemed conclufive, and the debate was clofed 3 an 


exclamation of the fame kind from another member; ** Have 
we only laid fanatical Rome proftrate at our feet in order to 
confer privileges om her natural fon. I fhould blufh at the 
very thought.” ‘The author obferves, that ‘* thefe pofleffions, 
which were faid to have been extorted by fanatici/m from their 
anceftors, had been purchafed with the funds of the different 
communities, for the fupport of their paftors, and that moft of 
them are fituated on the left Bank of the Rhine, which had, 
indeed, been conquered, but which had not yet been ceded by 
its Sovereigns. As to thofe in Alface, they were folemnly 
guaranteed, at the Augfburg and the Helvetic confeffions, by 
the treaty which incorporated that province with France.” 

Citizen Ramel, purfuing his courfe of ceception and falfhood, 
made another report to the Councils, on the 24th of April, 
2799, in which he ftated the whole receipts of the firft fix 
months of that Republican year, tobe 161,787,051 livres; 
and then gravely added, ** Hence it follows that the deficit of 
the feventh year, about which accounts have fo much varied, 
ts 66,543,037 livres.” ‘* Now,” as the author obferves, “a 
deficit being the difference between the eftimated revenue and 
the actual receipts, a knowledge of the two rules of addition 
and fubtraction is all that is necefflary to afcertain, that, as the 
French Government had eftimated the annual revenue at fever 
hundred and eighty-five millions, and only one hundred and 
fixty-one millions had been received in the firft fix months, 
the deficit of the year, admitting the receipts to be the fame 
in the laft fix months, would not be fixty-fix, but four hun- 
dred and three millions.” But our readers will not be afto- 
nifhed at this reduction of the deficit, by Ramel, when they 
are told, that even the fow rate at which he ftated it gave fuch 
offence to the more furious patriots, that they accufed him of 

rofsly exaggerating the public diftrefs; and he was afterwards 
pa rived of his place, on that very ground. 

Daring the contention between the Directory, who infifted. 
on the exiftence of an enormous deficit, and a party in the 
Councils who denied it, the Kepublican armies were defeated, 
in Italy and on the Rhine, and a new Revolution enfued, in 
which Merlin, Lareveillére, and Treilhard were precipitated 
from the Direétorial throne. This event took place on the 17th 
of June, 1799, and is diftinguifhed in the Republican calen- 


dar, as the Revolution of the 3oth prairial. | 
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Phe new Goyernment very foon difcovered, that, , notwith- 
ftanding the patriotic declamations of the party who had brought 
them into power, the deficit did in fact exift, and that vigor, 
ous means muft be adopted in order to fupply it, Therefore 
hile Lucien Buonaparte was employed in amufing the Coun; 
cils with folemn afleverations, that the dgficit was a mere prey 
text, he was interrupted by a meflage fram the Directory, in 
which the calamitous {tate of the Republic was depicted with 
tolerable fidelity, and which concluded with the confolatory 
declaration, that $* the body politic was threatened with total 
Giffolution.”’ ) 
. In order to avert this dreadful cataftrophe, the Council re- 
fglved, on the motion of General Jourdan, that *¢a progrefive 
fan of one hundred millions fhould be immediately rajfed on 
perfons in eafy cirguynflances,” . This mode of extorting money 
tially, beg in direct contradiction to an expre({s article of 
- of Conftitution, the loan was voted, by the Council of Five 
Hundred, en principe, which, we fuppofe, means, in violation 
of all principle. It was our Income Tax, of which the French 
Legiflators frequently {poke in terms of admiration, that is faid 
to have fuggefted the idea of this wer tax, as it was called. 
Buch being the cafe, it afforded matter of aftonifhment to many, 
that the Financiers of France did not exa&ly imitate that falu- 
tary meafure which had been tried by the teft of experience ;— 


“ but befides that it would have been too humiliating a circum- 
ftance to them to apé their rivals, they were well aware, that if the) 
adopted the fame rate Of taxation, although the tenth of every 
man’s income had produced feven millions flerling to the Britifh 
Exchequer, it would fcarcely produce feven millions of livres (lefs 
than 300,000I. fierling) to the French Treafury ; a comparifon too 
dangerous'torifks ‘Lhey conceived it to be more worthy of them 
to putfue an oppofite fyftem. » The Britith Parliament had fo econo- 
inifed the Income Jax as to be able to prolong it beyond the con- 
clafign of the war, and they took great care to apprize their con- 
{tituents of their intention fo to do. ‘The French Legiilators an- 
nounced their tax as an.extraordinary meature which could neyer 
be renewed, and which they promifed to repay fooner or later, 
The Britify Parliament, after fixing the maximum at the, tenth of a 
man’s clear income, adopted a defcending {cale for incomes belaw 
2001. which flopped at incomes below 60]. The French Legiffa- 
tors invented an a/berding {cale, which began at incomes of about 
40). and which increafed fo rapidly, that a man who had 5001. a 
year, paid his whole income, in direGt taxes, and in contribution to 
this progrefiwr loan. “Lhe Britith Parliament fubje&ted to the new 
tax all the emoluments of otiice, fram the Prime Minitter’s to the 
Jowelt ofhcers in. thie army. The French Councils, not having 
dared to exact any thing from the brave defenders of the country, 
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rskitfally availed caeentervie of this tutelary exception to inclu de jn 
t their oton filariés. Th order to prevent falfe declarations of in- 
come, the Britith Parli: ament eftablithed two boards in every coupty, 
one to rectify the rates, and the other to try appeals ; and that is 
much impartial ty-and inde ‘pe ndence as pofhible might be fecured if 
the diicha irge of theie duties, care was taken that nene but men 
of fortune and refpeclability, fhould be appointed Conmithoners. 
The Republican Legiflaturc, in appointing two tribunals for a fimi- 
“far purpote, not only infirdtted the members to eftimate the for tunes 
of their fe low- -citizens, according to théir confeienee, but exprefsly re- 
folved that fuch members fhould be exc hufive ly chofen from 
among the poorer clailes, whom the /oan-would not aflect.—Latily, 
The Britith Parliament had taken fpecial care to give notice. of (lic 
tax fix months before the time of the firtt quarterly payment; 
whereas the French I egitlators only allowed ten days for the firs 
payment, and, by a feverity une: xanipled in filcal operations, de 
creed, that every Citizen, whofe property, real and perfonal, fhould 
prove intuflicient to fupply the pertion of the loan which he thould 
_bg called upon to contribute, thould be imprifoned!-—io that, aa 
this calc, the borrowers of money imprisoned the lenders of it.” 


The very unequal and Yrbitrary manner wm which this tax 
was levied, increafed the burden of it in an infinite degree, 


** Nothing was exacted from the proprietor of one hundred acres 
of land” (and, in fome.of the departments, no man had more than 
din ‘hundred acres;) ‘’the proprictor of from three to four hundred 
acrés was called upon to lend one-third of his whole income. ‘ He 
whohad a thoufand acres was to pay two-thirds of his income, 
by way af loan, and the other ‘third in direct taxes. And, farther, 
if he was'rated for the land-tax higher than four thowfand livres, he 
was liable-to pay'a much higher contribution to the loan; even to 
the amount of half as much more as his whole income. * © Sucle 


- 





-" 


‘(It is truc, that by-the tenth article of the Decree it was pro- 
vided that no more than ¢/ree-fourths of their income thould be exaét- 
ed trom perfous of this defcription, towards the loan; bur this was 
no more than the thadow of a *avunum, for, by an ancient fiction, 
the law always prefuimes that the land-tax docs not exceed one-fift'y 


of the net revenue, aud that by guintupling the former the amonnt - 


of the Jatter may, at all times, be afcertained.. ‘has whoever was 
rated at 20,000 livres, was prefumed to enjoy aa income of 100,000, 
three-fourths of which, or 75,000 livres, he was to contribute to the, 
loan. Now; it is very doubtful, whe ther, in the exifting cireum- 


ftances, his net revenue anioanted to 50,000 livres, and “(till more, 


doubtful whether he could compel his farmérs to pay their rent, 
Refides, admitiing his income to amonnt to_ 100,000 livres, we fee, 
that after having paid 75,000 to the lodn, and’ 20,000 to’ the tax- 
gatherer, he would only have 5,000 left-to fubfift.on, and tovpay all 
tie other taxes, upon windows, doors, &c, &c,” 
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was the fituation of thofe Republicans who formerely belonged to 
the lower claffes of fociety, or plebeians ;—as to the Ex-nobles and 
relations of emigrants, the decree of the Councils authorifed the 
Jury (or Commiffioners) to place them in a@ clafs above that in 
which they ought to be placed according to their rate of income. 


Thofe perfons who were fufpected of having other property 
than land, were fubjected to the moft tyrannical inquifition, 
fettled on no fixed principle, and to the moft arbitiary ex- 
actions reftrained by no limits. 


“* Some idea of the extent to which this oppreffion was carried, 
may he formed from the following petition of an upholfterer at 
Laon, who was rated at 30,000 livres for the loan ; and who 
humbly fubmitted to the Councils—‘ that the whole of his pro- 
perty confitted in a fimall houfe and three acres of Jand, which had 
formerly belonged to an Emigrant ;—the houfe was eftimated at 
270 livres a year.—'l hirty thoufand livres !—exclaimed the man—— 
from a retail upholiterer (i. e. broker) in a poor diftri€t thinly in- 
habited, where there are twenty citizens of the fame trade, and this 
at atime when commerce is completely annihilated ‘’ The pe- 
titioner concluded by an offer, to make over to the Republic, all 
the property he had in the world, real and perfonal, for 30,000 
livres! Similar fcenes occurred at Paris, where fome contractors 
tor the army had 600,000 livres to pay.” 


This fifcal profligacy was carried to fuch a length, that the 
Commiffioners in the provinces amufed themfelves in levying 
contributions upon dead perfons, whole eftates had long been 
divided among their heirs ; and an inftance was cited, in the 
public prints, of an infant being infcribed on the lifts, as an 
Ex Noble, although he had been born long after the fuppref- 
fion of the nobility ! | 

The confequence of this tax upon the rich was fuch as 
might naturally have been expected ;—it very foon deprived 
the poor of their means of fubliftence, and reduced them to a’ 
{tate of the moft abject mifery. Inthe month of Odtober, 
1790, it appeared that there were no lefs than mneteen thoufand 
applicants in Paris alone, for fmall places in the Cuftom 
Houfes, ftationed at the different entrances of that city. Nor 
did all thefe-belong to the labouring clafles of the community ; 
there were among them, ‘‘ a croud of manufacturers and emt~- 
nent merchants, who had been formerly opulent, but who 
had been Jong ruined by the paper-money, the maximum, and 
the forced loans.” But in order to form a proper idea of the 
real extent of this wretchednefs, the fituation of Paris at the 
time muft be duly confidered. 


“ What city, then, was this, in which fo many of the inhabitants 
were 
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were reduced to fuch a degrading extremity? It was Paris, in 
which the cla{s of labouring mechanics had been regularly thinned 
during the term of eight years, in order to fupply the armies, with- 
out allowing fufhcient intervals for training others to fill their 
places, It was that capital to which we were told that all the men 
of property in lrance had flocked to lofe themfelves in the crowd ; 
and the public buildings of which had been ttated by Reederer, to 
ftand in need of all kinds of repair, It was that city, in which 
the apologifis of the revolution had very recently affured. us that 
the fate of the labourers had been improved by the very evils 
which had tended to double the price of labour. Yet thefe la- 
bourers were fuddenly plunged again into all the borrors of want. 
The mere threat of the progreffive loan put a ftop to all produc- 
tive labour, ruined the finances, reduced the opulent to defpair, and 
the poor to beggary. Worthy fruitof the frantic imagination of 
that aifembly of maniacs, in which we were inceffantly told, that 
all the art of France confifted in recerving and in giving! Dreadful, 
but juft, chaftifement of every nation who fhall be fo credulous as 
to repofe confidence in feducers who promile to attack the rich 
without jity by progrefive taxes, and to avoid fuch as can affect the 
poor in the articles of their daily confumption.” 


The motive held out to the public by the minifter of police, 
for contributing to this loan, which had produced thofe def- 
tructive confequences was truly republican.—** Their perfons, 
faid he, are threatened; \et them, then, give as a ranfom what 
they refufe to give as an offering.”’—It was expected that 
Lebrun, one of the prefent Contuls, who was beft qualified to 
expofe the fallacy and the danger of this meafure, would have 
openly oppofed it in the Councils; but the patriots contrived 
to avert his wrath by appointing him reporter to the Commit- 
tee of Finanee; in confequence of which he had the ef- 
frontery to write to the editors of the public prints, the da 
after he had made this report, *‘ that although he had fhroken in 
favour of the refolution, he had voted againft it.’ oullain 
Grandpré, who was reporter to the Council of 500, made ne 
fecret of the real object of the perfons who fupported the 
meafure, 


“« The intent of your commiffion is not only to reagh the income 
of the Ex-Nobles, and the relations of emigrants, but to touch 
their capitals :—~I will prove it ;—a citizen who has an income of 
100,000 livres has to pay a land-tax of 20,000;—uow, whenever 
the land-tax amounts to 20,000 livres, three times that fum mutt 


be paid to the loan ;— 60,000 livres, then are due from fuch a ci-. 


tizen. But, admit this citizen to be Noble, or defcended from 
emigrants, and his tax will be tripled, fo that inttead of paying 
Q0,000 livres, he will have to pay 180,000. You fee very plajnly 
therefore, that we not only attack his reyenue but his capital.” Th 
e€ 
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The refultof this tax,.which was to produce 100 millions, 
to. fupply part of the deficie of the feventh year, was that, at 
the beginning of the ninth year, it had not produced half a ere 
lion ; and that in Paris, where all the co bffal fortunes weve faid 
to be collected, it only yielded 112,188 ‘livres—lefs than 
5,000. fterling. Ls 

Some vain endeavours wete made, foon after, to eftablith 
a bank at: Patis, but thefe all fai led, as might be fuppofed, in 
‘country, where credit wds tot ally deftroyed, and a complete 
national bankruptcy had taken place. Such was the {carcity of 
moncy i 1799, that, according to a report delivered to the 
minilter of the interior, by the central board at Paris ; houfes 
were opened for lending, money-at three, iy and even five per 
cent. per monin—** an-enormous intereft,” fays the reporter— 
‘¢ hitherto unexampled, » Thefe houfes derive their exiftence 
from the particular, circ ami ance, in whieh France has” beefi 
placed fer the laji ten years.” —** Such,” exelaims the author, 
*¢ are the fruits of that revolution +icl this eredulous people 
believed was to reitore the golden are.” 

The next propofition, ofa fifcal nature, ‘was to fufpend the 
pay ment of the delegations, fo called, from |the power -de/ézoted 

oy the government to the holders of them, to receive certain 
portions of the public revenue, or the produce of national dos 
mains either fold or to be fold. ‘hey had been chiefly paid 
to the contractors for fupplys ing the armics.; and, in many in- 
ftances, inftead.of ready mney y. falemnly ftipulated by the con- 
ditions of the contract: But this propolition was rejected, 
with indignation, at the time, though the meafure was after- 
wards adwpted by Buonapaste. Amidit the general diitrefs i¢ 
was fuggeited, by one of the Jacobins, that the members of 
the Councils ought to makefome faczifice to the public caufe ; 
and, accordingly, after much difcultion, they reluctantly con- 
fented to pelinguith the cb iditional fabary: of 300 livres per 


tothem, the year befers, but ten our readers fliould be 
induced to over-rate this cffort of patrictifm, we think it ne- 
cefiary to apprize them, that thefe fkilful financiers had inge- 
ssid conftived to make their //s a gain. 


« Aluhough the reduction was fanctioned fo. early as the 18th of 
pti (1799) we muft not fufter ourfelves to be deceived ‘by that 
circumstance ; for the two parties did not’content to give up a 
Jourth at their falaries until they.- bad completed a clandettine at- 
‘rangement which had augmented them ore-ba/f. It had been de- 
termined b y the conftitution, that they fhould be! paid in fpecie,’ 
according to the current price of the bett wheat. What did thefe 
hone!t mien do?. Jey perfuaded the nuinilicr of finance to certify: 
that 
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that the average and general price of corn was 13 livres, 2 cents, 


porguinial, aithough it oly told for 8 livres at Paris, and al- 
thaugh, at this time, notwithianding the accidental . rife- which 


. 


as OCCUTEC d in the inter val, the a\ crage } yice 18 not more than 
‘fen livres. Then three days afier he hi id figned this falfe certifi- 
cate, by which bis falary and their own were raifed o: nent Uf, they 


propot ‘d to give upa guartr of the whole, and thence took occa- 
divbn to boatt of their affin tereftedne fs!” 


Ttis worthy of remark, that the very men who made the abo- 
Jition of the taxes, which exifted under the Monarchy, an in- 
dtrument for the fubverfion of the Menarchy itfelf, have been 
dince compelled to reitore feveral ofithem. “Ihe duties levied 
upon a! lmott every article of confumption at the entrance of all 
the principal towns have been’ re-eftablifhed, at the expre{s de- 
Jive of the inhabitants, who, ten years azo, demanded their fup- 
preffion ; at Paris, however, . the y have been réftored by the 
Kzovernment, as a means of revenue ; aa thouph thefe duties 
produced, in the capital, 70 millions of f livres,. undér the 
Monarehy, they: now yield only 11x millions and avhalf! A 
better criterion.of the comparative profperity of the metro- 
polis in 1787 and 1799, can fcarcely be conceived. 

‘This book contains too much interetting and important in- 
formation (information too that is but-lele known, though it 
ought to be as widely circulated as poffible) to be haftily dif- 
milled. It will enable E rig ithmen to draw a fair comparifon 
between their own fituation and that of the éne my \ with whom 
they have to contend; it will enable the world to afcertain the 
difference between the. bleflings of reehlar Government and 
the poifonous fruits:of anarchy; it Will teach Eneland that 
the murder of a King, and the é6vcrthrow of inttituti ions, 
whith have fubiitted forages,’ are €xperiments not lefs fooliffa 
than they are wicked); not dels injarious to the peafant than 
to the Prince ; not lets ruinous to the Jabourer and the artifan, 
than te the merchant,and the Peer; not lefs hoftile, in fhort, 
to the temporal interefts of man, than repugnant to the pofi- 
tive precepts of Grod. 

We have hitherto noticed onby the firlt fix chapters of the 
volume before us ; the remaining five contain anaccount of the 
arrival of Buonaps rte, in Franee, the revolution which enfucd, 
his fifcat operations, a review of the firft fix months of his ad- 
miniftration, and, laftly, reflections on his new conttitution, 
and on the expences attending the fyftem of equality. ‘Thefa 
events, Our rebdeos will perceive, open an intere(ting freld of 
enquity, throughowhich it is our intention to fullow the au- 
thor, ina future number, 


( Ti Lo be continued. ) 
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Arr. Il. Hiftoire des Principaux Evenemens, ce. &$c. Hf. 
tory of the Principal Events of the Reign of Frederick Wj]. 
diam If. Bing of Pruffia; anda Political Piéture of 
Europe, from 1786 to 1796, or the fourth Year of the 
French Republic containing a Sketch of the Revolutions of 
Brabant, Holland, Poland, and France. By L. P. Ségur, 
Senior, Ex-Ambaflador. 8vo. 3 Vols. Pp. 1200. Buiflon” 
Paris. 1800. Imported by De Boffe. London. 


S bow author of this work is the Count de Ségur, formerly 
| a General in the fervice of the French Monarchy, and 
one of the fons of the Marefchal de Ségur, who was fecretary at 
war to Louis the Sixteenth. The Count and his brother, the 
Vifcount de Ségur, have, by the pliancy of their principles, 
or, rather, by their total want of all fixed principles, contrived 
to efcape the fury of every party which has defolated France 
for the laft twelve years; and have, accordingly, been allowed 
to remain quiet in their native country. ‘They both belong 
to that defcription of men who, in France, are denominated 
Hommes @’ Efprit ;—the Vifcount, having moft wit, devotes 
his talents to the compofition of dramatic, and light poetical 
pieces. ‘The Count, with more folid abilities, afpires to the 
character of an hiftorian, for which his inveterate prejudices, 
and his want of fixed principles, in a great meafure, difqua- 
lify him. He Jately, we are aflured, applied to the Firft 
Conful, Buonaparte, for a military commiffion for his fon, a 
mere youth. The Conful, very fhrewdly, afked him why he 
did not ferve himfelf ? To this pertinent queftion, the Count 
anfwered, that, having had the honor of wearing the Kino’s 
uniform, he never could wear the uniform of the Republic, 
but that he was fo well convinced of the actual neceflity of 
fupporting the Conful’s power, that, if any party were to 
attack it, he would appear in the ‘field, in @ grey coat, and 
draw his fword in its defence !!!—The Conful, of courfe, 
{queezed his hand, and gave his fon the commifiion. 

This previous information, refpecting the author, we 
deemed neceflary, in order to enable our readers to account, 
in fome meafure, for the grofs inconfiftencies which appear in 
the work before us. It is farther neceflary to ftate, that the 
author was formerly Ambaflador from the court of Verfailles 
to that of Peterfburgh, which fituation gave him an op- 
portunity of obtaining information which could not be pro- 
cured through the ordinary channels of intelligence; though 
his fidelity in imparting fuch information is open to much 
well-founded fufpicion. In the introdu@ory part of the firft 

volume, 
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volume, we have a loofe fketch of the hiftory of the Princes 
of Prufia and Brandenburgh ; and a more particular fketch 
of the life of Frederick the Great, improperly fo called, fince 
no man can be Great who is not Good ; and Frederick’s mo- 
rality was not of the doubtful kind. In his preface, M. de 


Ségur, gives the following character of Frederick William 
the Second, the hiftory of whofe reign he certamly would not 
have undertaken to write, had it not afforded him a fair pre- 
text for giving his fentiments on French politics, and efpeci- 
ally on the important events of the Revolution, without being 
reduced to the neceflity of offering any opinion on the recent 
conduét of his friend and patron, Bugnaparte. 


“ Frederick William, who inherited the. power of Frederick 
the Great, without his glory, had received from his uncle all the 
knowledge which is requifite for the government of a kingdom, 
but he was deftitute of the talents which are neceilary to make a 

roper ufe of fuch knowledge. A General brought up in the beft 
of fchools, but a warrior without genius, he waged war with me- 
thod but not with fuccefs. Surrounded with able Minifters, in 
poffeflion of all the plans of his predecetfors, he difturbed Europe 
with his fchemes, exhautted his country by his preparations, fright- 
ened his enemies with his threats, aftonifhed his friends by his 
verfatility ;. ftimulated by his vanity, reftramed by his indolence, 
fhackled by fuperitition, enervated by voluptuoufnefs, he exc- 
cuted nothing which he undertook, finifhed nothing which he be- 
gan; and, atter having fucceflively deceived and irritated all the 
powers of Europe, ata time when the paffions of men were in- 
flamed to the highett poflible pitch, fate, which often delights to 
defeat political combinations the moft profound, caufed a confe- 
quence to {pring from his weaknefs, which ought only to have re- 
fulted from the moft confummiate ability. He enlarged his domi- 
nions and died ; leaving his kingdom at peace in the midit ot cin- 
battled Europe.” 


He gives the following account of the firft eftablifhment of 
the Pruffian Monarchy. | 


«© Frederick the Firft (EleGtor of Brandenburgh) fuceeeded the 
Great Elector in 1690. His only end, through the whole of his 
life, was to become King, and to wear that crown which his pre- 
deceflor had deterved. He wearied al] the Courts of Europe by his in- 
trigues; and, as it often happens to men who have but one purfuit, 
he triumphed, by his conftancy, over every obitacle, and obtained 
from the laflitude of rival powers that fcepter which was the fole 
objet of his defires. Always ready to facrifice the fubftance to 
the fhadow, he received from the Emperor Jofeph the Firft, the 
title of King, by giving up the fubfidies which the Emperor paid 
him, and by engaging to maintain eight thoufand men tor him at 
his own expence.” 
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The author draws a very Aattcrine piéture of Frederick the 
Great, whole atchievements he eonteaptates with delizht, and 
whole follies and whofe. vices he totally excludes from our 
ficht. In fbort, heis a panegyrifty but not an hiftorian. Speak- 
ing of the partition of Poland, which was imputed to Fre: lerick, 
he ” fay sy ** ic was abfolutcly the work of Catherine the S« cond, 
who firtt propoted it to Prince Henry. The King of Pruffia 
€agerly embraced that opportunity for extemuing ‘his power ; 
morality condemns the act, but dtpls macy exeufes it.” Surely this 
is an acknowledgement that Frencin diplomacy is repugnant 
to morality. We have long known the fact, but never be. 
fore met with fo plain a confefl lion of it. The fketch-of this 
Prince’s life is clofedwith a brief delineation of his.character. 


* He died as a peaceful philofopher after having lived as a war- 
hike Prince; and sett to his few scetlor a confolidated power, a for- 
midable army,. able geverals, and a treafi iry containing money 
enough to defray the expences of three a without the aid 
of taxes; but, at the tame time, he left him a moft difficult ot 
to play ; fuch heroes may be fucceeded, bu echey carinot be replaced 

« Hredenck, feared by his efemies and by his-officets, was be- 
Joved by his foldiers and by his people An able defpot, his arbi- 
tary y BOWE was directed by juitice; no man knew better how to 
ercate and to encourage talents, of which, however: he was jcalous. 
An enemy to po inp, his taxes appeared: lefs burdenfome, becaute 
they were a always emipl yed for encreafing the glory, and the territory 
of Prufha, tor augmenting her population, and for the reward of ufc- 
ful fc vices. With him intrigue had no tuecefs, and meri 
fears. He has. been reproached with having adulterated 
rent coin of the realm, and with having impofed injudicious 
firiGions on trade ; the exigencies of the war were his excufe for 
the firft of theie aéis ; the. tecond ae that no individual can 
poiiefs all the qualities of a flatefman... All Frederick's commercial 
ideas were as confined, is his notions of policy y and war were ecn- 
larged. ‘The code which he publithed gave hina no claim to 
dittinguithed place ainong: eclebrated ‘leg 9 iilators. But experic! 


t had no 
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deferved to have ‘his name given to the age in which he was bor: 
reigned, and died." 


In all his obfervations ch'the politic al conduct and views of 
Austria and England, the author difplays’ the moft rank pre- 


a* 


judice, and the moit marked injuitice, The partiality of a 


writer to his own country is both natural,.and commendable ; 
and to-expect that an hiftosiap wil divest himfelf of the com- 
men feelings of aman, is “bet ray a grols ignorance of: hu- 


man 
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otour’s Liflory of Frederick William I. 5 7 
wan nature. ‘Bus this p artiality may be indulged without have 
Ang r recourfe to miireprefentaion, and falfenoo 5 either in def, 


c 


cribing the projects of his own cabinet, or in reprelcnting 
thofe of its rivals or enemies, Yet to thefe difhone{t refources 
does the hiftoric mufe of M. de Sézur apply, nearly through 
the whole of his account of the p litical events on the Cone 
tinent, both previous and fubfequent to the French Revo- 
lueion. Auftria is never mentioned without the ftronceft 
cenfures of her ambition, thotigh it is notorious that . every 
quarter (excepting only her recent acquifitions in Poland) 
her dominions have been leflened by the arms and intrigucs 
of her more ambitious, refilefs, and turbulent neighbour, 
France; while the encroaching {pirit of agarand zement 
which, for the beit part of the latt century, cha racterized 
the conduct of the Pruffian Monarchy, calls fort h (with one 
folitary exception) the applaufe of th. hiftorian, With all 
thefe def cts, however, a goad infight is given into the in- 
trigt ucs an d t é 


+ 
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ne policy of Wrance, in rcfpect of foreign pow- 
ers, for many years paft; and notwithflanding the commen- 
dations, lavifhed. on th m with fo much profuiion, by the 
author, they lay expofed to the reader in all their naked 
deformity. He mentions gre Frederick the Great had long 
before his death, conceived a plan for breaking his alliance 
with England, and forming a clofe connection with France ; 
while the latter power, ever intent on the deftruétion of the 
Houfe of Auftria, laboured hard to confirm, him in his 
refolution. 


«© The late ene of Prufii a, Jed away by his ambition and by the 
defire of extending his dominions, ind of g shin a more folid ter- 
ritorial bafis to the Pruffian powes, hid frequently changed his 
ajlies and his friends, without {¢1 iple, connecting hionele with 
France or England according to’c irouftances, and alw ays ready 
to abandon either of thofe powers which became ufelefs to him. 
But the danger which he had experienced, in the feven years war, 
had, at leneth, opened his eyes to bi true interes; and the invafion 
of his domjuions, by the’ Ruffians:and the Anftrians, as well as the 
invafion of Hanover, by the French, had convinced him, that the 
enmity, of France might prove the ruin of Pruffia, while the money 
of England could not “fave her. Thus, after the peace’ of Hubertf- 


. 


burgh, the conftant abje& of his’ po fie y had been to form a cons 
nexion with the cabinet.of V erfailles, and to break tlie alliance 
which fubfifted between that court and the court of Vienna. |The 
difpute between the Emperor and the Dutch had ori him for an 
inftant to indulge the hope that he fhould facceed inhis projet." 
‘Lhe pretentions of Jofeph, on Bavaria, had prepared. the sce 
mind; M. de Vergennes, the French Minifter, for foreign atta 
was favo rably di {pofed to it; but the eredit of the. Queen reba : 
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Antoinette prevented the full effect of this political revolution; 
which would, perhaps, have altered the chain of events, and {pared 
Europe the bloody fpectacle of which fhe is, at prefent, the theatre. 
But although France had not broken her alliance with Auftria, it 
was confiderably weakened ; and; for fome years, the French Am-~ 
baffadors, in all countries, had recéived orders from M. de Vergens 
nes, while they preferved an appearance of intimacy with the 
Auftrian Minifters, to watch their motions, to thwart their ambition, 
and fecretly to repofe a more real confidence in the Pruflian Mini- 
fiers. Such was the ftate of affairs, when Frederic William the 
Second, fucceeded his uncle; and, as he kept the fame Minitters, it 
was natural to fuppofe he would purfue the fame fyftem. But he 
Was a weak man; intrigue was foon fubftituted for policy in his 
court, and the general intereft gave way to private interefts.” 


“ The new Monarch, wearetold, took Baron Hertfberg for his 
confidential Minifter, who “ devoted himfelf to England with all 
the impetuofity of his ardent mind. This change was immediately 
known at Verfailles; and frem that moment the French Cabinet 
formed a clofer connection with Auftria, made advances to Ruflia, 
and fupported, with greater warinth, the caufe of the Dutch patriots 
againft the Stadtholder. And thus it was that a fpirit of rivalry be- 
tween courtiers, by changing the politics of Europe, contributed to 
accelerate the great events which were deftined to thake her to the 


foundation.” 


In defcribing the ftate of Europe, in the year 1787, on the 
eve of the war between the Ruffians and Auftrians on the one 
fide, and the Turks on the other, M. de Ségur concludes with 


tie 
the following fummary. 


«‘ France and Spain neither wifhing to fupport the aggreffion 
of the Turks, nor to fee them totally deftroyed, refolved to remain 
neuter, and exerted themfelves to the utmoft to terminate the war, 
by their mediation. The Emperor, anxious to avert the neceflity of 
fulfilling his engagement, feconded the pacific efforts of thefe two 
powers, and did not refolve on war until he had exhaufted every 
means of conciliation. Poland profited, by thefe circumftances, to 
prepare for the recovery of her independence. The King of Sweden, 
tuttering uneafinefs which had no foundation, pretended to dread 
an attack, in order to juftify the aggreflion which he meditated ; 
and, England, as well as Pruifia, inflaming the courage of the Turks, 
reviving the hopes of the Poles, ftimulating the ambition of the 
Court of Sweden, fomenting the troubles in Brabant, duping the loy- 
alty of Spain, and fupporting the pretenfions of the Stadtholder 
againft the ftates of Holland, converted all Europe, in a fhort time, 
into one vait field of intrigue, difcord, and carnage." 


Nothing can betray the author’s unjuftifiable partiality more 
ftrongly than his total omiflion, in this catalogue of the powers 


who fet all Europe in a fame, of that one power, whofe in~ 
trigues: 
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tricues and whofe ambition have contributed, more than all 
the other powers of the world combined, to deluge Europe 
with blood; and, but for whom, at this moment, in vall human 
prebability, harmony and peace would have prevailed through- 
out the Continent. Another part of this paflage, too, places 
the hiftorian in a more unfavourable point of view, by thewing r 
his total difregard of truth. Eneland, he aflerts, fomented the 
troubles in Brabant. And fo far was this from be ing the cafe, 
that we have the authority of the very perfon who made the 
propolition to fay, that the Britifh Minifter, being urged to af- 
ford his fanction to the Brabancons, to form ** an alliance 
with the Auitrian Netherlands, and to follow it by-an immedi- 
ate declaration of independence,” peremptorily refufed to in- 
terfere in the domeftic concerns of other ftates, or to aftord his 
fanction to rebellion. The perfon who propofed this notable 
plan was Mr. Miles, in whofe political tracts the account of 
the bufinefs may be feen at large. But the authou’s prejudices 
again{t En: oland mutt be indulged, even at the expence of truth 
and juttice. 

ln his account of what he is pleated to call the Revolution in 
Holland, in 1787, which occupies the greater part of the firit 


volume, thefe preyt dices appear in almott every page; and they 
fo blind hi: rment, that, in the narration of political events, 
he frequeatly oh ACCS them in fuch a point of view as renders it 
nearly impoiiible t for the impartial reader not to draw, from thele 
conc lufions, diametrically eppofite to thefe which the author 
himfelf has drawn. ‘This appears manifeft in the following 


paflage, in which-he comments on the relative fituation of 
Holland, to England and France, before the Jaft fatal Revo- 
lution. 


« ‘The Republic, weak upon the Continent, but powerful in her 
colonies and in her commerce, had Jong felt, that, pl iced between 
France and England, and the victim of her interference in their 
difputes, her true interett was to remain neuter, and only take up 
arms againit thote who would force her to abandon her neutrality. 
That the only means of preferving her wealth, and of making rs 
neutrality refpected, was by keeping up a formidable na ivy, and en 
ploying all her refources tor that one object. France, governed wy 
a pacific King” (who had, neverthelets, been jnduced by his Mi- 
nifters to engage in an unprovoked war with this country, from 
motives of intereft and ambition, and in fupport of the American 
rebels) “ made no oppofition to this national with,” (no, becaufe, 
itis well known, that the Dutch fecretly afforded every aflitiance, 
in their power, to the French, at this time) “¢ and even wifhed the 
Dutch navy to be fuifciently powertul to rob the Englith of their 


proud hope of ruling the feas. l’rance being no longer a cong :er- 
ing nation, the army was a iccondary object, whole force always 
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unfavourable to liberty ought rather to be dimini/bed than incre 
Such, too, was the opinion of the Dutch on this point ; but the 
views of the Prince were diametrically oppofite to thofe of the na- 
tion. ‘The navy was neceffary to the Republic, but ufelefs to the 
power of the Captain General, who not only negleed it, but was 
even fufpected of withing to facrifice it. The army, wfle/i to the Re- 
public , oftered to its commander, every means of encreafing his au- 
thority ; it became, therefore, the fole object of his attention ; and, 
as England, the natural enemy of every maritime power, entered 
fully into the views of the P rince, it Naturally followed, that William 
V. became the inveterate enemy of the French, and rendered him- 
{elf dependent on the Britith Cabinet, while the ill-humour of the 
nation towards England, and her good-will towards France, daily 
increafed.” 


If M. de Ssgur had written a political pamphlet, in which 
he was pleading the caufe of France againft England, this. 
grofs, and we will add, moft foolith miftatement, might, poi- 
fibly, be pardonable ; but ina hiftory, in which he profefles to 
{tate facts as they are, to inform and not to deceive, it remains 
wholly without excufe. Fortunately the impofition is too 
palpable to impofe even on the weakeft mind. “Fhe very difin- 
tere{ted advice here given to the Dutch, cannot fail to excite 
univerfal admiration. ‘Chey are told that they ought not to 
keep up an army, though their territories are bordered on three 
fides, by as many formidable powers, who have large ftanding 
armies conitantly on foot; and though they know, from ex- 
perience, that it is by land. only that they have any ferious at- 

tacks to Song: Could M. de Segur, tov, imagine that the 
Dutch have fuch fhort memories as wholly to have for gotten 
the attempt of Lewis the Fourteenth to fubject their country to 
his power; an attempt which had nearly been crowned with 
fuccefs? “The imputations on the Stadtholder are a fhameful 
libel, mvented by the difcontented patriots of Holland, in con- 
junction with their good allies, the French, All the motives 
of the war which this count ry was compelled to declare againit 
Holland, are equally mifreprefente d. The refufal of the Dutch 
to fulfil their treaties with Fngland, their ptivate connections 
with the French, and all the other provocations which were 
detailed in the Britith Manifefto, at the tme, are pafled over 
without the {malleft notice by the author, who falfely imputes 
to Great Britain the whole of the aggreflion. In the fame 
{pirit, he does not tcruple to fay, on the fubject of the famous 
naval action, off the Dogger-Bank, between Admiral Parker 
and the Dutch, that the Dutch Admirals, Zoutmann and 
Kinfberg tought ‘* i difobe rdience to thetr infiructions’”’ from the 
Statholder, “ and beat the En li.” Here are two falfhoods. ° 
included 
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included in one fentence ; ; and what renders this deviation from 
truth more inexcufable, is, that the very document which the 
author produces in fupport of his aflertion, will alone fuffice 
to demonftrate its inaccuracy. 

In adv erting to the revolutionary fymptoms, which appeared 
in Holland, in 1787, and to the vigorous meafures which the 
Stadtholder, in the firft inftance, adopted for the purpofe of 
checking, in its infancy, the rifing {pirit of rebellion; the au- 
thor obferves. “< This event was the fien: il of acivil war, which 
was equally defired by the Englifh, who could not bear that the Re- 
public foould enjoy a flate of tranquillity and happinefi, under the 
PROTECTION of France; and the ardent patriots, who, con- 
cealing their views beneath the pretence of a fimple defence of 
their rizhts, only aimed, in fact, at the abolition of the office 
of Stadtholder.”” The fab? is, that the ardent patriots aimed at 
no more than the French them{elves, by whom, even accord- 
ing to the author’s own account, they were /fimulated, en- 
couraged, and affified; and there is very little doubt, that the 
object of the French Cabi net, at the time, was to complete 
the plan which Louis XLV. had conceived, and which the 
French Regicides have fince executed, of fubjecting the pro- 
vinces of Hol! and, either by arms or by intrigue, to the yoke 
of France. One psflage from the book betore us, will, we 
conceive, fuffice to prove the truth of our aflertion. It relates 
to a propolition made by one of the principle demagogues, aud 
approved by France, to depofe the Stadtholder. 


‘The Dutch patriots, in order to prevent the pips nare explo- 
fion, propeted a latt mean of conciliation ; and, at a conference holden 
at the French Ambaffador’s, Gillaer, the moft clo quent, the ead {kil- 
ful, and the moti infinuating, man of his pat rty, after having jutti- 
fied the conduct of the fiates, in the prefence of ‘Vhulemeyer, and 
proved that it had been dictated by prudence, and regulated by 
witdom, brought forward in a perfpicuous manner, all the facts 
which had deprive d the Stadtholder not only of the confi idence, but 
even of the effeem, of the nation, and demontirated the 10 fibility 
of any reconciliation with him; but, at the fame time, he gave the 
Ambailador to underftand, that an accommodation might be pro- 
wmoted with the Princels of Orange and her children, and the offices 
and the authority which the Prince had irrecoverably loti, be reftored 
tothem. ‘his in/inuation was approved by france.” 


The partial and falfe account which the author gives of 
theie commotions in Holland, he profefles to have taken, from 
a ** Memorial on the Dutch Rescletion. by Citizen Caillard. 
former Charcé d’Affaires at Peterfdurgh, the Hague and Bers 
elin.” But not content with having given us an abftrackt 
cf the citizen’s memorial, he next gives us the memoiial, 
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full length, which occupics confiderably more than one- Hall 
of the voluune. In one point of view, indeed, the memoria! 
itfelf is ufeful, fince it enables us to detect, more readily, the 
infidelity and inaccuracy of the author. 

The Citizen-memorialifi feems to entertain a ftrange idea of 
the law of mations ; and to have very little knowledge of the 
different treaties which the ftates of Europe had been accuf- 
tomed to conclude between each other, frequently conftituting 
elaules, fpecifically pledging each. of the contracting partics, 
to guarantee the conttitutions of cach other’s country, “and their 
re{pective territories. Alluding to the treaty between England 
and Holland, in 1787, which ‘contained, on the part of the 
former, a fimilar claufe, the memorialift makes the following 
curious remarks. 


« It is difficult to comprehend the figniftcation of a guarantee ot 
their conftitution toa people ; unlets tuch guarantee has for its ob- 
yet to preferve that people from the efloris of every foreign power 
to fubvert their conftitution, againit their will. but if it is to be 
underiiood, that the contiitution is fo to be controuled by the 
guarantee, that the people themfelves lofe the right of changing it 

whenever they may think proper, nothing is more abiurd nor more emp. 
trary to the principles of the law of nations ; it is repugnant to the 
very nature.of things, that, when a nation has chofen for itfelf any 
formof Government whatever, and time and expertence have de- 
monfirated its abufes and its vices, fhe cannot change it at her 
pleafure, and fo be deprived of the mott unalienable of her rights. 
Lhis is the /rcond example given to Europe of tuch a monfirous 
guarantee ; the firft wag, on the firlt partition of Poland.” 


The Citizen it feems knows as little of hiftory as the au- 
thor, or he would have known, that the French conftitution 
and territory were guaranteed to France by Great Britain, in 
the treaty of 17 “83; and that fimilar guarantees were in ule 
before, and were not only juttifted by cuftfom, but were 
founded on the moft obvious maxims of public juftice, As 
to the imaginary right of a people to change the conftitu- 
tion of their country, at their ploafure, it would be a wafte 
ef time to confute the ridiculous pretenfion by ferious argument 

The memortalift concludes /:s account, with an obferva- 
tion perfectly explanatory of his whole defign, and, at the 
fame time, fully demonittrative of the real views of the French 
Cabinet, of the truth of our own ican and of the falfhood 
of the aflertions of \1. de Seg 


nA 


France, fince fhe has been frre, has repaired the e:rors of 
Monarchical France. ‘The liberty, which the Dutch laboured to 
eftablith in 1787, was a very imperfect liberty which fill retained 
the germ of its own detiruction, ince it preferved the Stadthold- 
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man and of the citizen, it refts on an immoveable bafis. The new 
Batavian mapablic, enlightened by experience, now knows how to 
a iftin zuith her friends,” (i. e. the French) “ from fer naturel ene- 
mies” (i. e. the Englith.) “ The Englith were not lefs her ene- 
miies in preferving “the Stadtholder in 1787, than they are at this 
time in invading their territory, in order to ftifle liberty in her 
cradle. She has every reafons to acknowledge the identity of her 
interefts with thofe of the French Republic, and hie 3 conviction 
will no doubt render their unien as durable as the exiltence of the 
two nations !!!" 


The members of the French Cabinet, vexed at the defeat of 
their plans, endeavoured to recover the influence which they 
had loft, by forming a quadruple alliance, between Fiance, 


Ruffia, Auftria, and Spain. 


“ Mitherto France had been feen, allied to Aufiria and Spain, 
forcing England to conc lude an humiliating peace, and honoura- 
bly occupying the firti rank among the great powers; it was dit- 
ficult to believe that the would fuffer bertfelf to be humbled, in 
her turn, without a firuggle, by the enemy whom fhe had re- 
cently vanquithed ; and pi atiently allow the Hector ot Branden- 
hargh to defeat her policy, overtarn her work, rob her of her al- 
dies, and brave her power.” 


M. de Segur contends that the French Miniftry fhould have 
declared war againft England and Pruffia, without pretend- 
ing to fhew the juftice or equity of fuch a proceeding, merely 
becaufe it was their intere{t fo to do, and becaufe by fo doing, 
tney might have given a different JireBion to the domeftic shou. 
bles whichhad then be gun to difturb the tranquillity of the kin; 
dom. But fuch was the infidious, crooked, underhand po- 
licy, unhappily adopted by the ftateimen ot “that country, that 
even the attempt to form the quadruple alliance was not by 
a fair, direct, and open propofition to the principal powcis, 
but by hints, inuendoes, and infinuations. 


‘The French Minifter at Peterfburgh (the author himfelf) re- 
ecived orders to act in concert with Cobentzel, the Imperial Am- 
bailador, and to make, Secretly, mndireélly, and wilhout committing the 
Aung, certain 7: ft? uations, for the purpote < of ; fcertaining the 1- 
tentions of the Ruflian Court, and of 4e arning whether the would 
not confent to unite with France, Autiria, and Spain, in order to 

oppofe the threatmng ambition of the Englith and Praffians. ‘The 
trench minifter w ho was not in the feeret ot his Cabinet, fulfilled 
the orders he had received with circunitpection, but with full fuc- 
eefs, Catherine, notwithftanding what //e Luglh/iman Eton has 
faid in his “ Picture of the Ottoman Empire,” was ve ry much pro- 


voked by the intrigues of the King of Vrutlia, and the Cabinet of 


Lil3 Jeondon ; 
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erate. Now, founded on the facred and imprefciptible rights of 
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London ; and knew pofitively that the Turks, in declaring war 
againft her, had aéted by their advice.” (How this knowledve 
of a fact, which, notwithftanding what the frenchman Ségur has 
faid in his “ Political Picture of Euro e,’ never had exiftence, was 
acquired, the author has not condefcended to explain. And cer- 
tainly, nothing fo important can be taken on the bare credit of a 
writer who, in the three volumes before us, has deviated from 
the truth in a hundred initances.) “ She knew that thefe two 
powers excited Poland and Sweden againft her; and this Princefz, 

anxious to avail herfelf of the proffered opportunity for revenge, 

confidered the in/inuations of the minifier of France, as a formal 
propofal for an alliance, told him that it was alfo the objec of her 
withes, that fhe would haften to conclude it, that it was only ne- 
ceflary to obferve a profound fecrecy ; that the fufpicions of the 
Englith might not be rouzed ; and, that, in cafe the alliance fhould 
be formed, ‘fhe ¢ gave it to be underllood, that, as foon as the mer- 
chantmen which England fends every year to Cronfladt in great num- 

hers, foould bave arrived, fog would lay an embargo on them which 
would make the Englifh Miniftér repent his hoftiie conduct to- 
wards her.” (If this be not a calumny of the author's, of which 
it isno want of charity to fufpect him, it is evident that Catherine 
has tranimitted one, at leaft, of her maxims of political prudence 
and juffice, to her fucceflor.) ‘‘ She further engaged to make 
peace, on reafonable terms, with the ‘Turks, through the media- 
tion of France, and fhe required that the four allied Courts thould 
guarantee the integrity of the Polifh territory, in order to defeat the 
views, which the already foretaw, of the King of Pruffia, upon 
Thorn and Dantzick. It is manifett, whatever political fyftem a 
man may fupport in other times, that, at this epoch, the quadru- 
ple alliance would have been attended with the happieft effects. 
Jt would have faved Poland, given peace and fecurity to Turkey, 
checked Sweden, and induced England and Pruflia to make fuch 
an arrangement in Holland, as w ould have conciliated all parties.” 


But all this di/interefted project of the French Cabinet was, 
mof? unfortunately, fruitrated by the active vigilance of the 
Britifh’ Minifter, at Peterfburgh, Mr. Frazer, who dif- 
covered the fecret, and immediatel y gave information of it to 
his Court, 

In relating the tranfaétions of the fhort war which enfued 
between the Ruffians and the Swedes, at this period, M. de 
Ségur attacks, with equal violence and injuftice, the charac- 
ter and deligns of the Swedifh Monarch, and repeats fome 
fcandalous anecdotes which are evidently the unprincipled 
fabrications of party, and which there ts good reafon to believe, 
were invented by the French and Ruffian politicians at Peterf= 
burgh. ‘That the policy and diplomacy, adopted by the French, 
were repugnant to morality appears, alas! but too evident, in 
thefe pages. One inftance of perfidy is at once too grofs and 
tc@ 
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too extraordinary, to pafs without particular notice; it almoft 
Jeads ane to believe, that e ery perfon employed by the 
French, in foreign countries, in whatfoever capacity, is a 
Spy, in the worlt fenfe ofthe word. The French engineer 
Lafiette, who had been fent two years before to the Porte, dy 
the Cabinet of Merfailles, wrote word to the French Minifter at 
Peterfburzh, that Oczakew was not in a ftate to refift a re- 
gular fiege, more than three weeks.” So, it appears, that 
M. de Sézur employed an officer who had been {ent to pro- 
tet an ally to vive intelligence to the encmy of that ally, fo 
as toenable her to direct hor attacks againit fuch parts of his 
dominions as were leatt capable of defence. For it cannot fora 
moment be doubted, that, with the good underftanding which, 
at that time, prevailed between the French Minifter and the 
Court of Peterfburgh, he would communicate to her all 
the information which he conceived might be of ufe to her. 
othe truth of the following remark, we readily fubfcribe, 
though that it fhould have efcaped the pen of M. de Sézur, 
at a moment when he was labouring to imprets his readers 
with the idea, that all the defigns of France were alike pacific 
and diftntereited, would bave excited our furprize, had we not 
witnefled fuch numerous inftances of the imprudence of his 
confeffions, and the inconfittency of his arguments. “ Jf rhe 
french had been neighbours and enemies ta the Ottoman empire, it 
would have long fince ceafed to exif.’ We firmly believe it; 
we believe alfo, that if France had been the neighbour of the 
Porte, fhe would have been her enemy; and we truft that this 
declaration will make a due imprefion on the ‘Turkifh Divan ; 
and convince aur countrymen of what awe fhould have to ex. 
pect from France, (if her ability were seal to her will), whe 
are both her neighbour and her enemy. 


(Tz be continued, ) 





Art. Ili. Mufcologia recentiorum feu Analfis Hiftcria, et De- 
Seriptio methodica omrium Mufcorum froudoforum hucufque 
cognitorum ad Normam Hedwigii, a Sam. El. Bridel. 
Tom.:. Pp. 179. Tom. Il. Pr. 222. Cum Tab. 
fex wneis. in 4. 1798, 1799. Gotha Ettinger, Price 
2 rix dollars, 14 grofch. 


N the firft chapter the author afks, Quid fit Mulcus? to 
which is replicd Planta fruétu calyptrato ct OPERCULATO 
predita, ‘Vhe latter, however, certainly 1s not applicable to 
the phafcum, where no proper oper culuin , but merely a rudimen- 
4. ium 
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tum opercult is perceptible. ‘The fecond Chapter treats on the 
roots, the ftamina and leaves of the mofs ; Chapter II]. relates 
to its organs of generation; and Chapter LV. to its fructifica- 
tion; all of which are taken from Hedwig’ s Fundamentum Hif- 
toria naturalis Mufcorum frondoforum. But the aflertions of 
the author, in the fifth and fixth Chapters, on the phytiology 
and economy of plants are defective anu partly unfounded : he 
is of opinion that dried mofs will again germinate; but the 
contrary has been afcertained by fev eral late experiments. [nh 
the feventh Chapter the numerous ufes of mofs are explained, 

as well in agricultural as domeftic economy. The cighth and 
ninth Chapters contain the hittory of the difcovery “of mols, 
previous to the time of Hedwig; and in the eleventh Chapter 
this plant 1 is arranged according to the ample manner of that 
celebrated naturalift. 

. The fecond part contains the different fpecies, in which the 
author frequently and unneceffarily introduces changes in the 
{pecific characters, while he pays too little attention to invef- 
tigation, and is too credulous with refpect to the fynonymes, 
which have been adopted, though, on the contrary, he has 
{tated feveral feveral new kinds with which we were before 
unacquainted: as for example, the Sphagnum Magellanicum, 
conden fatum, yavenfe. Pter ioynandy um catenulatum. Polytricum 
Magellanicum, dendroide 5, algiri ianum, et aureum; Sphlacnum . Va- 
gellanicum : ; Fontinalis minor; Fiffidens nove Hollandia ; Dicra- 
num Billardierit; Barbula Atlantica, Sc. ‘Thefe are, indeed, 
given in the fifth and fixth plates, but in our opinion the re- 
pretentations are not fufficiently clear and intelligible. “The 
four remaining plates contain fpecimens of mofles in general, 

for the purpofe offelucidating the different fections of the work, 
and are avowedly copied from HEDWic. 
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Art. IV. Lentamen Difpofitionis methodice Fungorum in Claffes, 
Ordines, Genera et Familias. Cum Supplemento atjects. 
Auttore C,H. Perfoon. 8vo. Pr. 76. With four Plates, 
price 15s. grefch. Leipfig, Wolf. 1797. 


Art. V. C. H. Perfoonii Cogmentatio de Fungis clave forii- 
bus, fiftens [pecterum huc cfg us atarum Deferiptiones, cum dif- 
fercntiis [pecifis, nec non andisrum fynonymis. Accedunt T ab. 
IV. colore fucate. 8vo. Pp. 118. — Price 2 Rix Dollars, 
Leipfig, Wolf. 

HE firft of thefe articles appeared in the year 1794, 1 
Roemer’s ** Neuen Magazin fiir die Botanik;” but having 
been augmented by the addition of feveral new {pecics, it is 
¥ how 
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now publifhed in the form of a pamphlet. The fecond may 
be conftdered as an appendix to the text of the work, publifhed 
by Holmfkiold, entitled, ** Ge oryphat Clavarias Ramariajque com- 
plecientes. Can brevt firudture: interioris expofitiore, auctore 
THeopnoro Hoitmskiotp. Denuo cum adnotationibus edilis 
nec non commmentatione de Fungis clave formibus ancii a C.H. 
Persoon. <Accedunt Tab. IV. ane; Lipfiz, apud Wolf. 

Having perufed thefe tracts, we here venture to recommend 
them from a conviction that they will prove worthy the atten- 
tion of cla4ical epicures in mufhrooms. 
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Art. V1. Flora Europea inchoata: a Joh. Jac. Reemer, M.D. 
Fa(ciculusI. 11. ect III. 8vo. Nuremberg. 1799. Price 
2 Rix Dollars. 4 grofch. 


HE Doétor, in an ample preface, informs his readers of 
the intent and plan of this work : it is principally to con- 
fitt of extracts and perfect illuftrations from the beit botanical 
productions, together with a variety of newdefigns. Of thete 
the following are given in the firft number: the Soldanella Al- 
pina, apd Centaurea cafpitofa, trom Cyrillo: in the fecond 
number is a reprefentation of the Epimedi um Alpinum, and in 
number III. the A/y/um finwatum. The copied plates are ta- 
ken from Smith’s and Sowerby’s Englith Botany: they con- 
hiit of the Cucubalus otites, Malaxis paludofa, Lathyr us N iffolia, 
Sagittaria faggitifolia, Ophrys monorchis, Ophr. ys Letfelti, Holof- 
teum umbellatum, Hypericum elodes, Campanula hederacea, Dian- 
thus deltoides, and Trientalis Europea. rom Smith’s Spicil. 
Botan. the Cypripedium bulbofum, Saponarea lutea, Juncus filifor- 
mis and Lycoperdon phalloides : trom Curtis’s Botanical Maga- 
zine, the Campanu a carpatica ; trom Jacquin’ S Mifcellantes, 
the Valeriana /upina, and Vicia lathyroides; from Jacquin’s loon. 
plant rar. the Cortufa Matthioli; and the Hydnum decipiens, 
from the German Botanical Magazine. 

‘The defcriptions appear to be collected with confiderable 
attention from the abovementioned, as well as many other 
botanical writers ; and the Jateft terminology and fynonimes 
have been added by the author. 

Among the late importations of literary works, received by 
us, from ‘Germany, are a variety of volumes on Botany: with 
the exception of the preceding articles, however, they are in 
general of a local nature. Such, for inftance, are the Lora 
von Hildefoeim, or a deicription of the wild plants in the prin- 
cipality of Hildefheim, &c. by P. C. Wagner and F. Gruber ; 

the Saltzburgijche Flora, by Braune; and many others of a 
jimilar 
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fimilar kind; which, on a prefumption of their exciting ne 
general interctt among Englifh readers, we fhall pafs over, and 
proceed to the examination of works more important in their 
nature, and more generally interefting in their contents. 





eee 


Art. VII. Ueber die Ent/flehung der Gebirge, Se. i.e. On the 
Origin of Mountains ad their prefent Condition. By M. 
Herrmann. Imperial Aulic-Councillor of Ruffia, &c. 


8vo. Pp. 146. Leipzig, Jacobaer. 1799. 
HE frft forty-eight pages of this work are filled with the 


writer’s ideas relative to the origin of mountains, and the 
remainder confifts of extracts from the beft writers on Geology . 
with aimrotations, by M. Herrmann; but, like many writers 
of the prefent day, he has introd uced the text as like « pegs 
on which to ‘hang his notes.’’ We are not, however, much in- 
clined to blame him for this practice, becaufe his own reflec- 
tions on the fubject are well connected, and the reader is, 
without much difficulty, enabled to folio him, After ex- 
amining the fyftems of former writers, on the origin of Vol- 
canos, and allowed to each his fhare of merit, he introduces his 
own opinions, which are entirely different from the others, 
ile conceives that our earth was originally a mafs of water, in 
which the atoms, or component parts of every vilible fubftance 
in the prefent globe, were primitively in a ftate of folution, 
without the leaft connection. As foon as a feparation took 
place, when the mafs was fet in motion, the moft denfe par- 
ticles were certainly firft attracted’ towards the centre, not in 
confequence of the centripedal power, but, probably, by the 
centrifugal force of the globe. ‘he lighter particles next ad- 
hered, and afterwards the lighteft, namely, thofe of water. 
Tt hefe events took place before the formation of thofe bubbles 
of thick air which we denominate the atmofphere. At this 
period another power began to operate upon the fuperficies, 
gamely, the centripedal force. “Fhe latter operated externally, 
and the former internally. Both thefe powers continued to 
exift, while a number of heavy particles were perpetually fub- 
fiding towards the interior of the hollow mafles of granite, but 
which ftill tended to form new incruftations ! 

In the courfe of his work, the author endeavours to elucidate 
the operations of the centrifugal force, by the formation of 
the foil of our globe, and introduces a variety of experimental 
proofs to fupport his theory, which, to the Neptunitts, or 
thofe who conceive the earth to have been originally in a fluid 
@are will appear fuficiently probable. He alfo pretends to 
inform 
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inform us of what we knew long before, that the higheft moun- 
tains and the heavieft metais are always to be found near the 
equator, and that the richelt veins are ever neareft to the furface. 
‘This he feeks to render probable by his hypothefis alone; be- 
caufe, by the rotary motion of the fluid clobe, the more folid 
particles would naturally fubfide in greater abundance towards 
the equator, and take a direction from North to South, while, 
on the contrary, the aqueous particles mutt neceflarily retreat 
towards the poles. He is of opinion, that many elevations, as 
well as their fractures, have originated from the fermentation 
which has taken place beneath the foil. In his deicription of 
the horizontally ftratified mountains, he is brief and perfpicu- 
ous, and, on the whole, we have little objection to make to the 
work ; though fuch a diverfity of vague theories as are con- 
ftantly produced, can only tend to raiie doubts in uniformed 
minds, on a fubject with which we are fufiiciently made ac- 
quainted by the holy fcriptures. 





--——— 


fia T. VI. Meine Fuffreife durch die drey Brittifchen Konigreiche, 
.e. My pedefirian Tour through the three Britiph Kingdoms, 
prece ded by fome Accounts of the Campaign in the Ne ther lands. 
By a French Officer. 1 Vol. 8vo. Pp. 856. Riga 
Hartknoch. 1 Rix-dollar. 


E are are at a lofs to conceive why the author has de- 
nominated his work a Llour through the three Britith 
Kingdoms, as it fhould have been a ‘Tour through Great 
Britain, or rather through England and Scotland ; for as to 
Wales, he has feen little more than the borders of i it: and at 
Ireland he never touched at all. “he work is comprifed in 
four parts; the defcription of the Campaign of the Nether- 
lands, and of the retreat and difbanding of the emigrant COrps, 
of that period, occupy cighty-eight paves. The author’s 
journey through Holland extends to page 116, the defcription 
of London and England, to 112, and the remainder relates 
entirely to Scotland. Although his defcription of the cam- 
paign of the Netherlands is not uninterelting, yet it contains 
iothing of importance which has not been publithed before. 
The author prides himfelf on the number of emigrant noble- 
men contained in his corps; but the objervations which efcape 
him, at different parts of his work, do not impreis us, very 
forcibly, with an i¢ca © f the correct difcipline of that unfortu- 
nate and loyal body of men. At pages 36, 37, he fays, the 
company which contained no noblemen became diflitis fied, 
and refufed to cantinue at the nege of Dicdenhofen, but we 
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fhall pafs over his fubfequent remarks on this army, the mif- 
fortunes of which, if his ftatement be correct, muft excite 
compattion in the bre: ft of every loyal and virtuous man. Our 
readers cannot but be aware of the inconveniences and obfta- 
cles which any man, but more efpecially a foreigner, mutt 
fuftain, who makes a tour through E ngland on foot., The 
author was in the fame predicament as M. von Moritz, whofe 
travels are well known in this country. He met with endle(s 
difficulties, and was fent away from many farm-houfes without 
the leaft affittance or refrefhment. We have obferved nothing 
in his defcription of London or England worthy of notice. 

But great allowance muft be made for the difadvantages under 
which he performed this Journey. He was entirely unpre- 
pared, and knew arcely any thing of our languaze. Hence 
his attention being abit: racted, by “uch a variety “of objects, 

we were not areatly furprifed at finding fome of his accounts 
entirely falfe. But we are inclined to “attribute many of his 
errors to fome defect in his optic nerves, rather than to a na- 
tural propenfity for the marvellous. For inftance, page 122, 
he fays, ** All the fquares in London are ernamented with a 
great variety of golden flatues! Page 121, The young ftudents, 
at Oxford, are drefied ina large black coat , with pointed fleeves, 

meaning their academic gowns. At the cathedral of Oxford, 
he obferved a chapel for performing the ceremony of Baptifm, 

fimilar to thofe at Pifa, Florence, &c. Page 126, he fays, 

“There is fearcely a week pafles in ‘which fome crninate are 
not executed in England. It is needlefs for us to infift on the 
falfhood of this infinuation ; involving an attack upon our 
code of criminal laws, which always have, and ever will be, 
the admiration and the envy of Europe. ‘The capacity of a 
foreigner, and that foreigner a military man and a Roman 
Catholic, to judge of our religious eftablithments, may fairly 
be qucftioned. The common duration of a fermon, in Eng- 
Jand, is, according to the author’s account, only twenty 
minutes, and one of half an hour is confidered as ‘tedioufly long ; 
thouch he heard one at Gloucefter which lafted tao hours. Tr 
page 202, he exprefies his furprife at former writers, who have 
attributed to the Englifh an auftere and referved character : he 
always obferved that ** they were as fond of pleafure as any 
other people.” 

The moft interetting part of the work is the journey throuch 
Scotland, which occupies the remainder of the volume, from 
page 213. The author was provided with feveral letters of 
recommendation to perfons in that country, in confequence of 

which he met with better treatment than what he experienced 


in England. Befides the civility which was fhewn him, he 
acquired 
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acquired confiderable information, and was always conducted 
by a guide, from one place to another, Hen e many of his 
remarks are extremely interetting, and, in fact, Icls prejudiced 
than thofe which he has made upon cagland, aS he was treated 
with more hofpitality, and remained a longer time in the fore 
mer country. His obfervations on the preferable {late of agri- 
culture, of fame parts of Scotland, as {tated in page 259, ap- 
pear to us to be tolerably juit, as alfo his account of the preju- 


dices of (ic Englifh towards foreigners, which prevail, in a 
much ler rec, in Scotland. But is aflertions, in page 333, 
3345 reloccting fome remains of the Celtic language, in that 
country, we cannot but coniider as totally void of foundation. 


The tig hland lers of Scot! 7 and the Irifh, certainly under- 
ftand each other’s languaye; but the Scotch and Welfh, on 


the contrary, are pertc aly u unintelligible to each other, 


The fiile of this work is agreeable and lively, and it will 


afford entertainment to the generality of readers, who undet- 
ftand either the French or German languag re, ‘T’he original, 
in the former, we have not feen, but we “mutt obferve, that 
the German tranflator feems to us to have performed his 
taik wito ability. Weare led to fufpect, however, from a paf- 
fave, in which the author juftly complains of the conduct of 
PruMia, that the tranflator has taken fome liberties with his 
original, 
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ArT. IX. AL, Tullit Ciceronis opera philofephica. Volumen I. 
Tufc ulanarum Difputationum libri azo Ad optimas edi- 
tiones recudt curajit, f felee Zam lectionis varietatem adjecit. 
A. M. Kol, Philof. Dr et Prof. Publ. in Acad. Wirce- 
burgi, fumptibuskditoris. Large $vo. Pp. 186. Price 
ggrofch. 1799. 

N this edition of the Tufculan difputations of Cicero, the 
corrections of Wolf have been fcrupuloufly adopted. On 

a curtory view of the volume, we have only obferved two fli ght 

deviations, viz. in page 8, is inferted nonne inftead of non; and 

in page 13 dens is omitted. We are of opinion, that in an ad- 
dition printed for the purpofe of lecturing, the varretas lectiones 
ought to be given as complete as poflible, together with the 


conjectures of learned critics. Ev ‘ry book in ‘this edition is 
preceded by a fhort argument, from which a knowledge of its 
contents is more eafily obtained. The tmpreffion is, upon 


the whole, good and correct. 
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Art. X. Dr. Aug. Chriftt Borhek.—Apparatus ad Hero- 
dotum intelligendum et interpretandum: Val. V. Appar atus 
eriticus ad ‘conflituendam leétionis Herodotee integritatem. 
Lemgoviz, in officina libraria Meyeriana. 8vo. Pp. 
350. Price rt Rix-dollar. - 1798. 


HE preceding volumes of this work not having come to 
our hands, we cannot venture to give an opinion on its 
general execution. Of the volume before us we have little to 
obferve, except that fome note: on the cight and ninth mufe 
of Herodotus, onthe lite of Homer, and on fome fragments 
of Ctefias, appear to have been extracted from an edition pub- 
lifhed in Germany fome time ago by /Vafeling, and a copy 
of which is now in our pofleffion. 





v 


Art. XI. Campagne de Buonaparte en L’ Italie; i. e. the Cam- 
paign of Buonaparte in Italy, in the 8th Year of the French) 
Republic (1800 of the Chrijlian Aira 5) drawn up from the 
Memsirs of a Staff Officer in the Army of Referve. By Ci- 
tizen Foudras. Dedicated to the Firft Conful; with a 
Portrait of the Hero. S8vo. PP. 144. 


a! pages are evidently compiled from the public 

Prints, in France ; the editors of which, after flattering 
Roberipicrre, and deifying Marat, are now employed in the 
compolition of panegyrics for their worthy ae Buona- 
parte, to whom the maker of the book before us, dedicates his 
labours, in the following impreffive ftrains. 


« O! thou whofe profound genius and fublime courage have 
roufed the French name to the higheft pitch of glory to which it 
could afpire, deign to receive” (i. e. to pay me for) “this feeble 
homage of a book which is entirely indebted to you for its exiit- 
ence and publicity. 

« That pompous cuftom of the grateful people of ancient Rome, 
who decreed, to their heroes, the honours of a triumphal pomp, no 
longer exilts. ‘Thy modett heart does not covet that falfe {plen- 
dour of greatnefs and of glory ; but Fame, intent on publifhing thy 
exploits, already proclaims thefe, throughout the world, a diftin- 
guithed fevunt ; a virtuous citizen, an upright magitirate; and 2 


magnanimous warrior.” 


We have endeavoured to preferve the beauties of this dedica- 
tion, as far as the different genius of the two languages would 
admit ; but ftill, it is but juftice to the author to declare, that 
the tranflation falls very far fhort of the original. 

The 
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The author has certainly great merit, in more refpects than 
one; I. for his fidelity, difplaved in his due adherence to the 
accounts publifhed in the Paris newfpapers ; 2. for his love to 
his countrymen, evinced in his prefervation of that imvulnera- 
bility which fecures whole ranks from deftruction amidi{t con- 
tinued /howers of balls and bullets; 3, for his patriotifm, ob- 
fervable in his ufe of all the revolutionary phrafes and fen- 
timents, which have received the fanétion of al} enlightened 
patriots ; and in his laudable endeavours to preferve and extend 
the popular odium againft that unhappy country which the 
great Conful of the great nation, has, in his mighty wrath, 
devoted to deitruction—Fngland. 4. For his diligence im the 
collection of important fac?s which, but for his perfeverance, 
would, in all human probability, have been configned to 
oblivion. 

When the campaign was determined on by the allies ;— 
** Auftria fupplied men, and England gold, the fruit of her ra- 
pine and her piracies.” This, it muft be acknowledged, is in 
the true {pirit of French patristifm. When the army of re- 
ferve reached the {ummit of the Alps, they made an important 
difcovery. “ Weeall felt, very fenfibly, the difference in the 
air, which we breathed at fuch a height ; it’s more rarefied and 
more pure, becaufe it is lefs loaded with vapours.” “This, it will 
be allowed, is a wonderful difcovery. 

On the arrival of the French army at the capital of the 
Milanefe ; ‘a Te Deum was fung, for the happy deliverance of 
Italy from the Heretics and Infidels.” ‘Vhe very pricits were 
extremely difpleafed at feeing the heretical Englifh and the in- 
fidel Muffulmans profaning the territory of haly Italy.” Unfor- 
tunately for the hiftorian, there were neither Englifh nor 
Turkifh troops at Milan; but that is a matter of little con- 
fequence, and certainly does not detract in the fmalleft degree, 
from the merit attending the lively zeal of thefe pious deliver- 
ers of the land of faints. Butthe piety of their chief was {till 
more confpicuous, for in his proclamation to his army at M:- 
lan, which his hiftorian very properly comimends for its energy, 
he calls upon his troops, not to drive the enemy out of the 
land, but to prevent them from retreating, by putting them 
all to death. 

‘«* Shall they (the enemy) have been allowed, then, to violate the 
French territory with impunity ? Will you fuffer that army who 
have carried alarm into your families to return to their homes ? 
You are flying to arms!—well ! march againtt the enemy ; oppote 
their retreat; tear from their brows the laurels which they have 
gained ; and fo teach the world that the malediction of fute is upon 
the madmen who dare intult the territory of fhe g ea! people. 
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Firft on the lift of thofe “ private faés,” relating to the 
battle of Marengo, which are fo important in the eyes of the 
author as to have a particular chapter devoted to them, 
itands the following: ‘* At the battle of Marengo, Buona- 
parte wore a grey great coat,” ‘Chis is unqueftionably one 
of thofe facts, which, but for the labours of this indefatigable 
writer, would never have been tranfmitted to pofterity. 

‘They who are tempted by the few beauties which we have 
felected, may have abundance of the fame kind, by referring 
to the work itfelf.—Refpecting the fatal battle, which has de- 
cided the fate of Europe, the more we confider it, the more 
fully is our opinion confirmed, that the lofs of it, and all the 
fubfequent, and many of the preceding, calamities of the conti- 
nent, are imputable to the grofs mifconduct of the Auftrian Gee 
mneral MELAS. 


-_—~ -~ a —_ =~ — 





Arr. XIL. Precis Hiftorique de la Campagne du General Maf- 
jena; 1. €. Hiftorical Sketch of the Campaign of General 
MajfJena in the Grifons and in Feivetia, from the pafjage of 
the Rhine tothe Eftablifhment of the French Pofis on Mount 
Athis ; or a Collection of the Reports, which contain the Par- 
ticulars of the Operations of that Campaign. By Mares, Of- 
ficer of Engineers. 8vo. Pp. 82. Paris. 1799. 


"THIS Sketch is drawn up, from the fame fources, and 

much in the fame {pirit, as the preceding article. It is 
a moft faithlefs account of the campaign ; but its errors have 
been corrected, and its omiffions fupplied by.the able hif- 
tory of the campaigns of 1797-8 and o, reviewed in our 
two preceding numbers.—The author of this Sketch has the 
effrontery to revive the old accufation of the Directory again{t 
the Auttrians, for having murdered their deputies at Ratta‘t ; 
and to difcredit the pofitive aflertions of the Archduke Charles 
on the fubject. But there fcarcely remains a doubt, in Europe, 
at this time, that the atrocious deed was perpetrated by thofe 
to whom alone it could be, and to whom alone it was, ule- 
fulethe members of the French Directory. 








Arr. XIII. Les Aleres Rivales 5 ou la Calomnie.—The Riva? 
Mathers ; or Calumny ; by Madame de Genlis. 3 Vols. 
$vo. Imported by de Botte. London. 100. 


THIS novel is inthe epiftolary form. To attempt an out- 
line of the fable, which is exceedingly complex and intri- 

cate, would be to occupy a confiderable portion of room with- 
out affording any gratification to cur readers, “Lhe nature of 
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the performance does not at all require this facrifice. It is the 
intention of the author to exhibit the artifices of calumny ; and 
alfo, as fhe informs us, ‘to paint conjugal love, the moft ex- 
alted and the moft : efined, ” without fufferi ing ‘it to bear any 
“ refemblance to live.” For the accompli ifhment of thefe pur- 
potes fhe has prefented a married pair, the Marquis and Mar- 
chionefs D’Erneville, who have been brought up from their 
infancy as brother and fifter. By a ftrange concatenation ot 
circumftances, the lady, during an abfence of her hufband, is 
induced to adopt a female infant 3 ; and, in confequence, becomes 
an object of calumny to her enemies, and is difhonoured in the 
eyes of the Marquis. At length, after a lapfe ot fifteen or 
fixteen years, which period is embittered with jealoufy, kept 
alive by the unremitted exertions of calumniators, this girl is 
difcovered to be the produce of an illicit connexion between the 
Marquis D’Erneville, and the Countefs De Rofmond, who 
avows herfelf to be the real mother. ‘This unravels the myf- 
tery, and virtue is triumphant. 

We mutt infift that true and exalted conjural felicity cannot 
exift without a portion of fexual paffion; and, we muft alfo 
infift that, in Madame De Genlis’s re to delineate this 
pure felicity, fhe has only executed a picture of refined /ave— 
we mean fexual paffion. 

The following extract from one of Pauline Marchionefs 
D’Erneville’s letters to her hufband, will convey to the mind 
of our readers a fair portrait of the heroine's character. 


“« My brother-in-law has obligingly offered to take me out on 
horteback ; 5 but I will not receive /effons but from my real mafer.— 
My matter! how I love to give you this title in the moft extenfive 
fignification! you, my fovereign by eleion ! you whom f have cho- 
fen, whont I have given myfelf for mafter with fo much joy! Su- 
preme power of fentiment ! it does more than ennoble dependance, 
it renders it delightful! Oh! how wile and beneficent was nature 
in creating us feeble and timid, andin giving tomen, only, firength, 
courage, aud fupériority ! ‘This was preparing the ties of an af- 
fectine and facred union, formed, on the one hand, by generous 
protection ; and, on the other, by the want of fupport, and by gra- 
titude. The moft fecble being loves not better, no doubt; but 
the muft love with more devotion: fhe has, befides, the fentiment 
of a {weet gratitude ; and obedience is not merely her duty, it is 
Jikewife her fecurity. Her attachment may be ‘compared to the 
affe&tion, fo warm and fo fubmiffive, of a child; and that of ge- 
nerous man refembles the fublime tendernefs of a mother. Suclr, 
is, fach ought to be, conjugal love! And can [ be grieved to fect 
Iny w eakne(s when your firength fupperts me >—Oh! how much 
{weeter is it to me to ftand in need of you, to call you to my affifl- 
ance, to put myfelf under your protection, than it would be, to be 
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able to difpenfe with it! What enjoyments of felf-love can equa? 
thofe of the heart! Not to chufe to aé but according to the detires 
of what we love, is a with fo fimple and fo natural! Ah! when 
your will directs me, I facrifice nothing to you, I gratify myfelf, 
I obey my real impulfe. Come back then to difpofe of every mo- 
ment of your Pauline ; fhe has without you only uncertain incli- 
nations ; fhe no longer aéts but by routine; fhe no longer decides 
but by fuppofition, faying to herfelf ; ‘ be would approve, be would 
prefcribe this ’ Come back to order and reign ; come back to reftore 
to me the moft pure, the moft perfeét, and the beft appreciated 
happinefs.” 


What will the difciples of Mary Wollftonecraft fay to thefe 
fentiments |—Pauline is indeed, throughout, a pattern for 
wives and for mothers. The author, however, has brought 
forward her and the Countefs de Rofmond as objects of com- 
parifon. She has “ ventured to put on a footing with perfect 
virtue, united to innocence, virtue fullied by a moment of 
weaknefs, and purified by every thing affecting and heroic 
that repentance can aftord.” In caufing ** fpotlefs virtue to 
be preferred,” fhe has drawn ‘the picture the moft worthy of 
exercifing the pen of the real moralift.” 

The juftice and propriety, if not the originality, of our 
author’s fentiments on the organization of the oppofite fexes 
deferve attention. In the perfon of Monfieur Du Refnel, one 


of her characters, fhe fays : 


“« Refpe&ting women, [I lave ideas which are peculiar to m¢- 
felf ; I do not by any means believe that their organization is differ- 
ent from ours ; for 1 do not fee that phyfical weaknefs gives more 
moral delicacy, or renders the underftanding lefs extenfive or lefs 
folid. Pafcal, Pope, and feveral others, with very weak phyfical 
conftitutions, had genius and greatnefs of foul. How many a 
Hercules do we not know who is extremely foolifh! In fhort, if, in 
this enquiry, 1 endeavour to penetrate the intentions of the Author 
of the univerfe, I find that beings, equally dettined for immortality, 
muft poffefs in an equal degree every intellectual faculty, and that 
their Pals mutt be fimilar. Thus IJ attribute to education alone the 
real differences Which we remark between men and women. To 
imagine that the Creator has formed beings calculated to be in- 
timately united, and yet effentially diffimilar, is a frivolous and 
fuperficial idea. If man had not in himfelf all the germs of the 
qualities which he cherifhes in women, he would not comprehend 
them, and could not be charmed by them; and if women were 
fufceptible neither of ftrength nor greatnefs of foul, they would 
be incapable of feeling the value of every thing that is fublime. 
Take away perfeQ& equality of mind and foul, and you annihilate 
every congeniality ; you dettroy all union. In a word, the con/ort 
of max ought tobe enabled to underitand him always, to — 
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him often, and fupply his place fometimes. Notwithftanding this 
very equitable diftribution of the mott precious gitts of the Crea- 
tor, women, entrufted with the care of children, have ever in fo- 
ciety a deftination different from ours. It is natuse herfelf who 
pretcribes to them a fedentary way of life, and who devotes them 
to domettic occupations. It is nature herfelf who excludes them 
from public employments, the exercife of which could not be blend- 
ed with the duties of a mother and a nurie. If nature had _ per- 
fectly adapted their moral faculties to their fituations, the would 
have made women only inferior and tubordinate beinys ; and this 
would have been, as i have already obferved, an inconfiftency and 
an injuitice the more ftrange, as they were abfolutely ufeleis. The 
difference of fituations and of education futiced for improving the 
qnalities neceilary to the two texes ; thus ftrength and energy are 
‘exalted in man, and fWweet fenfibility in women, without the op- 
pofite virtues being nugatory or deftroyed in them. Women, ac- 
suftomed fiom their intancy to exprefs only by halves fo many 
fentiments, to veil ingenioufly fo many ideas, muft have that 
quicknefs, that delicacy which characterifes them, and which 
proceed from habit and long exercife, and not from a particular 
organization. This is fo true, that this pretended ditference of 
organization has never been remarked in women of the lower 
clafs coarfely brought up. This fublime plan of fubordination, 
fituation, and equality of faculties, conftitutes all the charm of the 
delightful union of the two fexes. It gives more intereft to that 
apparent weaknefs, which, far from being a humiliating inferio- 
rity, is only an affecting and generous facrifice. It fets off the dig- 
nity of man, become, by love and virtue, the protector of a be- 
mg equal to himtelf. ‘Thefe ideas which ennoble empire and 
dependance, appear to me more jutt and more ufeful than thofe 
which degrade women, in order to confecrate the authority of 
man, whofe rights, eftablifhed by nature, require only fentiment 
and reafon to be acknowledged and respected.” 


On the fame fubje&, as it more immediately relates to ma-~ 
ternal duties, fpeaking of female writers, our author obferves : 


« IT think that there exifts between man and woman a perfect 
equality of organization, and of intellectual faculues; fo | think 
that the latter may cultivate letters and the fciences with full as 
much fuccefs as ourfelves. Every creature being bound ta fulfil 
his deftination, has no right to difpofe of time according to his 
fancy, and cannot give himfelf up to bis particular tattes till he 
has difcharged the duties of his fituation. But as we ought con- 
ftantly to prefer the occupations prefcribed by duty, to thole which 
are only the refult of inclination, we ought therefore to take care 
that the latter do not become paffons. It isa temerity, and a 
great error, to imagine that we cannot at all times mafier our 
paffions. They become fuch only through our own fault; and 


when we have fuffered thei to gather ftrength and take root, it. 
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is no longer poflible to compound with them. We cannot mode- 
rate them ; we muft fuddenly and irrevocably renounce them, or 

elfe become their flave. It is in this that I particularly admire the 

fupreme wildom of the arbitrary fovereign of our deftin! es, who 
gives us fo much ttrength againtt grown paffions, and who gives 
grown pafiions fo much power ag: ‘aintt us. Our weaknefs then 
beeomes 2 jyutt punithment for our imprudence ; yet, in this ex- 
tremity, we have ftill remaimnug the refource of a powerful ef- 
fort that can emancipate us from them ; but it 1s only by making 
the moft painful facrifice. We mult give upall. I have already 
oblferved, there is no reducing a violent paflion to a moderate 
inclination ; to get rid of it, we mutt have recourie to an abio- 
lute divorce. If man could oppofe to great paffions a moral force 
capable of modifying them, his life would be a thoufand times 
more tempettous ; he would ceafe to fear the paffions, he would 
never adopt the project of renouncing them, he would even be 
defirous of preferving them for ever and the faculty of miaticring 
them feldom employed, would {erve but to render him more cul- 
pable, by depriving him of a falutary terror, and proionging te 
the grave his follies and his errors. 


But let us return to authore/es, From all that I have jult faid, 
it feemsto me, that a tafte for writing has a great mconvenience for 
thew, as long as they are in the bloom of youth; the affiduous at- 
tentions required by little children, and the facred duties of a nurfe, 
joined to domeftic duties, cannot, without much difheulty, be 
blended with the labours of authorfhip. Yet this is not inrpollible, 
when, like Pauling, a woman has ereat activity, much method, a 
plan for the day, which nothing can derange, and an incredible fa- 
eility in writing, But to fpeak only in gencral, it may be faid, that 
this kind of occupation by no means fuits young mothers; it is they 
whom ature has charged with the attentions {fo necetlary to early 
infancy ; it is they who are re{ponfible for every accident that may 
happen to thole feeble beings entrulted totheircare. In the fequel, 
tutorsand mafters may fecond and replace them ; but who can fup- 
ply the place of a mother about a young child in arms, or beginning 
eo walk? Who can have her Vigilance, her fovelight, her quick 
difcernment, her conftant afliduity ? Pauline will not take this for 
a criticifm. What mother is more attentive and more affeétionate 
than fhe? I know that the never wrote but by the fide of her 
child's cradle, when it was afleep; yet fhe then broke in upon lev 
own reft, and, if fhe was fuck ling, would not this work be attended, 
phviically, with fome imeonvenience ? When children have attain- 
éd the age at which the ideas begin to unfold themfelves, then it is 
that mothers can, with utility, cultivate literature ; it fcems to me 
that their firft labours-owght to be devoted to the education of 
their children; they know 'theis d ulpofition, their failings; and the 
works which they might compole for them we vuld be always, for 
this reafon, infinitely more uleful to their family than any other 
ofthe fame kind. Amauthore{s, who is a mother, 1s incxculab a 
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fhe has not written on education, and for education: the more 
elpecially as morality may be preferted under fo many different 
forms that governeiles are perfeétly at liberty to prefer that ftvle of 
writing which fhall pleate them the beft. In che refleflions and 
particular obfervations of a mother, there will always be found lome- 
thing new and ingenious; and even with moderate talents, her 
works, in many re{peéts, will be fuperior to thole of the moft cele- 
brated authors who have not brought up children. ‘Thele latter 
prefent fy{tems impracticable in the exccution ; and enlightened 
and affettionate mothers will propofe things only, the utility of 
which has been proved to them by experience.” 


Madame de Genlis expatiates much at large on this fubjcc; 
but our limits will not permit us to extend our extract any 
further. On Atheifm and modern Deifm her obfervations 


are particularly interefting. 


“ The people gmuft havea religion. The lefs remote men are 
from a {tate of nature, the more they fecl this want, this fublime 
wifh infpired by hope and gratitude. Atheilm is a monftrous 
dream of civilifed man, corrupted by pride; all the favages have 
e(tablifhed among them religious ceremonies; to acknowledge a 
{overeign power, to honour and invoke it, are ideas and attions in- 
feperable, when we tollow only the natural light of reafon. Idola- 
try, therefore, is no more than a wandering of the inftiné& which the 
Creator has given us; and Atheim, or what amounts to the fame, 
the Deifa of our modern ree oe is the moft ablurd and moft 
aftonifhing depravation of it. Of all dyftems, the moit extravagant 
is, no doubt, that of Atheifm; but the indiflerence and the con- 
dué&t of the dezfical encyclopedilts are equally incomprehenfible. 
Who has revealed to them that that fupreme Being who created 
man, endowed him with feeling and reaion, and gave him an im- 
mortal foul, was indifferent to his homages, and deaf to his prayers ? 
That he expetts nothing more from intelligent creatures, who have 
received from him thought and the gift of fpeech, than from the 
animals de(titute of reafon, which he has fubjeéted to his empire ? 
What! thefe fimple refle€tions do not even infpire our Deifts with 
the flighteft doubt. 

“© God punifhes not, and flands in need of no worfhip: they are fure 
of this! Of what ule, then, can be to me the belief of a God? 
What influence can it have on my intentions and my conduct P 
W hat benefit, what confolation can I derive from it? What, then, is 
that that impoilible being whom I cannot offend, on whom I cannot 
make an impreflion ? that dildainful mafter who refuies to hear me? 
Why has he given me the faculty of knowing that he is the eternal 
fource of all perfection, if it be not to adore him? ‘Lhe Atheift is 
at leaft confiftent; he fays, No worfhip, becaufe there is no God, 
But to fay, No worfhip, although there is a God, is both to blafpheme 
and to draw a conclution in a manner infinitely abturd.” 
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We regret our inability to accompany our ingenious authar 
through a long chain of reafoning, tnding to the refutation 
of the doginas and fophifms of Voltaire, Diderot, d’Alembert, 
&c. but if the curiofity of our readers be excited by the quo- 
tation which we have made, it will be fully gratified by a re- 
ference to the work itfelf. : 

On reviewing the mechanical and fubordinate parts of the R:- 
val Mothers, we muft admit, that the plot is defective, the inci- 
dents are frequently ftrained, the detail is, in many places, too 
prolix, and a curtailment of much extraneous matter is re, 
guifite. The author’s knowledge of the manners and cuftoms 
of England, which fhe attempt to defcribe, is very confined 
and eens but her opinions are liberal, and her fentiments 
of the inhabitants muft be grateful to our Englifh readers. 
Madame de Genlis is, like moit of her countrymen, an evident 
admirer of our Ric hardfon ; ; fhe frequently affects his manne rs 
and a character, bearing fome faint analogy to his Lovelace, : 
vifible in the back ground of the prefent piece. In point of re- 
Jigion and morality, this work is not mesely unexceptional Jett 
is highly praifeworthy. 





Brom ome 


Art. XIV. Les Colans de Toutes Couleurs. The Calonifts of all 
Colours an fitfory ofa new Eftablifoment on the Coaft of 
Guinea. By Mr. de Texier, Author of the Government of 
the Roman Republic. 3 Vols. 1798. 


T aperiod when we have fo many empirics in politics, as 

well as in theology and medicine, we muft not be fur- 
prifed atthe variety of v ifionary hypothefes which prefent thems 
felves to our notice. ‘To form a code of Jaws, to govern a 
nation, are, no doubt, very fimple matters ; mere exercifes of 
ingenuity, to which aimoft every {choo]-boy, in the prefent day, 
thinks himfelf competent. We are led to thefe remarks by the 
crude, heterogencous nonfenfe which is difplayed in thefe vo- 
Jumes. .They exhibit a feries of letters from a French gentle- 
man to his friend, containing an account of his travels and ad- 
ventures on the coat of Guinea, where he finds one Adrian, a 
white man, ruling in conjunction with Zara, a black Princes. 
When the French revolution took place, this Adrian was a 
rich planter in the ifland of St. Domingo. The beautiful 
Zara, the daughter of a King, was his favourite flave. Fear- 
ful of his property, he refolves to take fhelter in Africa, in the 
cominions of her father, where, after having efcaped many 
dangers, he effects a landing, accompanied by feveral other 
whitemen. On his arrival, he learns that Zara’s father has 
been 
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been taken prifoner, by a neighbouring Prince, and he imme- 
diately prepares for his refcue. His fire-arms difconcerts the 
favages; he overcomes them, and redeems the unfortunate 
Monarch. Poifon, however, had been adminiftered to the cap- 
tive; he dies, Adrian is proclaimed King, and a new code of 
Government is immediately eftablifhed. Confidered as a mere 
novel, there is nothing particularly objectionable in the book ; 
but when the author attempts to play the Legiflator, he is truly 
ridiculous. 








Art. XV. Memoires dun Famille Emigrée. Memoires of an 
Emigrant Family. 3 Vols. 1798. 


HE principal characters in this novel are the Marchionefs 
de Clairfans, an old lady, ridiculoufly vain of the honours 
of anceftry; her fon, Theodore, a young man of a jealous, 
hafty, and violent difpofition ; Bazin, a villainous jacobin of 
the Robefpierreian faction; and Alix, an orphan daughter of 
the fteward to the Clairfans eftate, educated and protected by 
the Marchionefs. During the infant years of Theodore and 
Alix, an attachment is formed between them, which is op- 
pofed by the Marchionefs ; and, in due time, Bazin prefents 
himfelf as a lover to the fair orphan. A Madamoifelle de 
Valmire, a lady of rank and fortune; but in perfon, manners, 
and difpofition, the reverfe of every thing that is amiable, is 
alfo brought forward as a miftrefs for Theodore. The lovers, 
true to their firft paffion, decline every overture; and after a 
multitude of adventures atchieved, and misfortunes incurred, 
during the perilous period of the revolution, urged by her con- 
feflor, the Marchionefs, on her death-bed, yield confent to 
their union. Virtue is rewarded in the perfons of Theodore and 
Alix; and vice is puntfhed in Bazen, who, on the fall of 
Robefpierre, becomes a victim to the guillotine, to the death 
which he had plotted for his rival Theodore. 

We are informed, in the preface, that it is ‘* the intention 
of the author, not to enter into any political difcuffion, nor to 
manifeft any fpirit of party.” This intention is adhered to; 
and whatever praife may be due to fuch abftinence he has an 
undoubted right to claim. But here praife mutt ftop; for the 
fable is injudicioufly conftruSted; the characters are, molt of 
them, ridiculous; the compofition is unequal, and in no re« 
{pect does the work foar above humble medjocrity, 
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Art. XVI. Axzalais et le Gentil Aimar, &&c. Azalai's and the 
Gentle Aimar, a Provencal Hiftary, tranflated from an anciend 
Provencal Manufcript. 3 Vols. 1798. 


HE following account of the original Provencal ftory, and 

. of the fingular means by which it fell into the French 

tranflator’s hands, is given in the advertifement prefixed to the 
work, 


** Towards the firft months of 1792, I was in the foutherly part 
of France, whither family affairs had called me: I lived on the 
borders of the Herault at the foot of the mountains of Cevennes, in a 
hittle town near Montpellier, The agreeable and romantic fituation 
of my dwelling, and the natural beauty of the climate, rendered 
{till more interefting by the approaches of {pring, engaged me in 
frequent walks. I loved to vifit theie beloved haunts of the trou- 
badours ; I thought to hear the folitary echoes again repeat their 
artlefs fongs; and, when I climbed the fleep hills, my eyes extends 
ed, with delight, over the fertile foil of the ancient Occitanie. 

‘¢ That charming country, like the reft of France, was then aban- 
doned to the troubles infeparable from great revolutions. The peo- 
ple, abufing their power, had gone beyond the limits of true liberty. 
Armed with the fire-brands of vengeance, they had overrun thie 
country, and woe to the caftles which retained any figns of feuda- 
lity, or whofe mafters had irritated their implacability. 

‘One day, in the courfe of my accuftomed walks, I had been 
conduéted to the foot of one of thofe ancient manfions ; and, while 
¢confidering, with curiofity, the fingular fituation, and the gothic 
ftructure, | faw an immente crowd of people haftily approaching. 
The deftruction of the caftle, which I had been examining, was re- 
folved on, and neither the intreaties nor the commands of the ma- 
giftrates could reftrain the rage of the populace, 

When the firft efforts of rage were exhaulted on the more brittle 
parts, it became a matter of debate to confign to the flames the re- 
mainder of the edifice. Already the flying fires embraced the roof, 
when fome one remarked, on the fide of one of the towers, a room 
eut in the rock, clofed with a narrow iron door, and, confequently, 
inacceffible to the fire, People inftantly arrived to break it open, 
and they who entered, finding it was full of old papers, amuied 
themfelves with throwing them from’ the window on the capricious 
rabble below. This {port feemed highly gratifying. Every one 
yan to catch thofe fheets, which were blown about by the wind, and 
fometimes even contended for the fhreds. Curiofity prompted me 
to approach ; and, by chance, ] met with fome manufcripts heavier 
than the reft, and thrown with more impetuolity. TY immediately 
took them home for perufal. One of them, of confiderable bulk, 
bound in parchment, with double cla{ps of filver feemed deferving 
of more attention than theothers. Its gothic writing, and the groe 
tefque defigns which it contained, embarratled mea little at : 
ut 
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but after fome labour I overcame thefe obflacles, and fucceded in 
reading it with tolerable eaic. It amuled me, and I relolved, from 
that time, to tranilate it into French. 

** Every thing led me te think, that the author of this romance, 
or hiftory, (for it is doubtful whether it be the one or the other) 
though he gave to this work the title of Provencal Hiftory, was a 
native of Languedor; the idiom in which it is written is that which 
the pealanty ftill {peak in the environs of Nimes, I wifhed to pre- 
ferve, in my tranflation, the turn of ftyle, and the interefling nacveteé 
ofthe original; but, after feveral attempts, I found it impoilible. 
Kither 1 poffeis not the neceflary talent, or the French language, for 
want of diminutives, has not iuflicient fimplicity to attain the de- 
licacy of the Italians and ancient Provencals. 

“* I have not, therefore, fervilely tranflated my author, but have 
followed my own proper {tyle ; contenting mylelf with the preier- 
vation of thofe tints which more ftrikingly difplay the manner of 
the original. 

‘The [liftory of Azalais, and of the gentle Aimar, feems to have 
been compoled about the clofe of the thirteenth century. I have 
conlulted the hiftory of thofe times, and have found it nearly con- 
formable in the principle events. If it be a romance, the anachro- 
nilms in which the author has indulged himlelf are but trivial.” 


It is now neceflary to fay fomething concerning the conftruc- 
tion of the ftory. 

Aimar, fon of the Baron de Caftellane, brought up in a con- 
vent, by a Monk, his father’s friend, is folicitea by the brother- 
hood to become a member, but refufes, and is expofed to their 
perfecution. He is delivered by a nobleman, fights for the 
caufe of the Albigenfes, and, after gaining feveral advantages, 
is wounded, and left among the dead on the field of battle. A 
Chevalicr d’Anduze preferves and cntrufts him to the care of 
his faithful fervant, Sylvefter, whofe brother is an upper do- 
meftic in the caftle of the Forcalquier family.— Aimar, con- 
veyed to the caftle as a dead man, 1s reftored by the fkilful at- 
tentions of the beautiful Azalais; and, in the truc fpirit of 
chivalry, falls in love with his fair phyfician. Azalais, who 
is fifter to the Chevalier d’Anduze, and only a vilitor in the 
caftle, has a handfome maid, who loves the gentle Aimar, and 
whofe paffion is gratified by him, notwithftanding his previous 
engagement with Azalais, ‘The lady difcovers her lover’s in- 
fidelity; but he, at length, obtains forgivencfs. Another at- 
tack is made upon the conftancy of Aimar, by the lady of the 
cattle, who makes a declaration of her criminal paffion; but 
his heart is now entirely in the poficffion of Azalais, and he re- 
fiits the temptation. “The Countefs of Forcalquier, de{perately 
inflamed, breathes vengeance againit the lovers, and joins 

Amalric 
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Amalric (a noble warrior, to whom the hand of Azalais had 
been promifed) againft his rival, who had now quitted the 
caftle. Accompanied by the father and brother of Azalais, 
Amalric comes to the manfion of Forcalquier to claim the lady. 
Azalais, however, refifts his intreatics and efcapes from the 
caftle, but is arrefted on her flight, by fome ruffians, who force 
her to their abodes. Aimar, by a kind of miraculous chance, is 
shortly after conveyed to the fame place, and finds his beloved 
Azalais a prifoner. Hereall is marvellous. Aimar, with the 
affiftance of a girl, who warns him of his danger, kills the leader 
of this lawleis band, and efcapes with Azalais. In their re- 
treat they come to the gates of a convent, but Azalais alone 
1s permitied to enter, and her lover retires to a neighbouring 
fpot. In the mean time, Amalric, who is in purfuit of the 
handfome fugitive, arrives at the convent, and after much al- 
tercation it is determined that he fhall fight with Aimar for 
the poffefion of Azalais. The day arrives, the combatants 
enter the liils, the ferce Amalric is defeated, and with a def- 
perate effort, attempts the murder of Azalais, who is fpecta- 
eor of the combat ; but the blow deftined for her is received 
in the bofom of the penitent Alexide, the attendant of Aza- 
jais, who had formerly been in love with Aimar. Amalric’s 
death atones for his villainy, and the lovers are united, 

The diction of this ronfance is pure and elegant; the 
imagery is beautiful ; and the little flowers of poetry, which are 
{cattered throughout, increafe its value. A fomewhat too large 
portion of the marvellous is almoft the only defect in the 
performance, 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Tranflated into German, and addreffed to Mr. Boetricer, to be ins 
ferted in Wiitann's New German Mercury. 
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Srk, Belvedere, June 1800. 

I HAVE: been again prevented from fending you, fo foon as | 
intended, fome obfervations, to be inferted in the New German 
Mercury, refpecting Mr. Robiton, of Edinburgh, &c. You have 
received my remarks on this fubject in focandida manner, and to 
readily offered to publifh a vindication of a moft refpectable cha- 
racter, as induces me, moft readily, to grant that you had no in- 
tention of being unjuit, and that you were led into error by falfe 
information. If there are, in Mr. Robifon’s book, on the Illumi- 
nati, fome erroneous ttatements and fome unjuift conclufions, (which 
niean not to diipute) it is greatly to be regretted, that fome Ger- 
man, pofleifed ot the neceilary information and leifure; did not 
gake up the pen to correct his errors in a calm and manly manner, 


to 
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'T'o me fuch a conduct, as it is moft natural, feems the beft caleu- 
jaicd to ferve the interetts of truth. But it would appear that the 
Germen Literati look upon thi, gentleman as totally unworthy of 
their nouce, as a tycophant, an enthufiatt, and almofta fool. Iwill 
wenture, however » to aflert, without meaning to detract from jutt 
merit, or to wound che felflove of the Literati of this country, that 
the ableti man in Germany will tod, in Mr. Robifon, an opponent 
equally at le and honourabie; an antegonitt of whom he will have 
no reaton to be afhamed. I] will even dare to add, that the candid 
perutal of his book, on the uminati, (granting that there are in it 
many errors) will evidently prove this to any man potleiled of any 
ju notions of civil liberty, as diftinguithed from the ruinous prin- 
cipics of anarchy. Mr. Kobifon’s abilities, asa mathematician and 
natura philot ypher, bave been long known to be of the very firtt 
rate; and though by bad health he was prevented, for feveral years, 
trom pertoiming his duty, as profeiior in the Uniyerfity of Edin- 
burgh, they ‘are mofi woot) ly deceived, who have concluded, frora 
thence, that his mind has in confequence been equally deranged. 
On this head, I reter to the latt fix volumes of the Lacyalopedia 
Britannica (a work which has had an iniments tie in Britain and 
America) where the amplett and moft une urn cal proofs will be 
found of biives of no common kind. ‘)!:+ numerous, extenfive, 
and interetiine articles to which | now rei«z, ore indicated in the 
preface to that werk, and were compotea (1 tpeak from perfonal 
knowledge) when the protetior laboured under the moft excruci- 
ating pain, when he had but few and thort intervals of eaie, and 
when the time allotted him would have been reckoned tcanty, even 
if he had been in pertect health. From a reference to the articles 
in queftion, it will not be difficult to difcover that they are the la- 
bours of a mind of the deepett erudition, and of the moft compre- 
henfive views. ‘Sor is his knowledge, as often happens with 
mathematicians, confined to mathematics and natral philofophy; 
in politics, in morals, and in metaphyfics, his knowledge is con- 
fidered as deep, extenfive, and liberal, by fome of the bett heads in 
Great Britain. As he has travelled through a great part of Europe; 
as he has vilited even America, and is intimately acquainted with 
the manners and Janguages of feveral difterent nations, be is not 
one of thofe narrow-minded philofophers who can fee nothing 

valuable but in their own country, or in their own fect. I have 
mytelf heard him, on this fubject, give the moft liberal and inter- 
etting inftruétions how to avoid exhibiting, in a foreign country, 


the narrow partialities of our own; how beit to profit by a view of 


foreign manners, and in what light a true philofopher ought to 
look on the variety of manners, cuftoms, and modes of thinking 
jn the various nations which he vifits. In fhort, at the fame time 
that he is firmly oppofed to the anarchic principles which have 
rendered France the terror of Europe, and to the dathing philo- 
fophy which has fo much contributed to extend their influence, I 
know not, nor can I conceive a more liberal or a more enlightened 
juan; one more independent in his eit tt or more ardent iy 
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his love of liberty; of that veritable hberty, which is the birthright and 
the glory of every Britain; from the Monarch on the throne to the 
peafant in his cottage. It there exilt in England prejudices againtt 
the German Literati, * it canuot be denied that prejudices equally 

winlent and equally extenfive exift in Ge srmany, again{t the Englith 
government in particular, and in many retpetts ‘againft the nation 
sueeneral. Itis far from my intention to defend the former, when 
they are unjuti, by thus referring to the latter. On the contrary, 
1 detire nothing more ardently than to fee if that be poflible all the 
nations of Europe judge each other with moderation and can- 
dour. But when I oblerve numerous falfe notions and milrepree 

Jentations, with refpect to England, pats currently in Germany, 
when | fee many German journalitts and writers enlift themtelves 

qin their remarks on Great Dritain and the war) in the fervice of 
the Britith Oppofition, without feeming to poffels any accurate 
knowledge of the nature of our government, or of the character 
aod views of the parties which divide the kingdom, I am not fur- 
prized that many of the friends of my country have taken up con- 
trary prejudices againtt thote who thus feem in the fpirit of party 
difpoted toe hange, de {troy, or at leatt to vilify, a conftitution which 

is the pride of our nation, and which, whether good or bad, affects 
not them in the fuallett degree. Itis ane indeed, that prejudices 
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* For our own part we are of opinion that Mr. Walker treats 
German Fiteratt in general, and Mr. Boettiger in particular, with 
too great lenity. We e are, indeed, the friends of moderation, but 
we think it neceffary, in the preicnt awful period, to {peak the 
whole truth, and to treat fuch hatty and immoderate calumniators 
with all the contempt which they merit. We know that Mr. B. 
3s a man of learning; but we have alfo the beft reafon to believe 
that he is either very weak or very prejudiced. A greater inttance 
of weaknets, of of prejudice, or of both combined, cannot be giver 
than this moft abfurd and unwarrantable attack on Mr. Robiton ; 
for as he withed to convict him of error, or of prejudice, nay, 
even of folly, he thould himiclf have been very fure of the ground 
on which he ftood. Betides we cannot eafily forget that he has 
been, during the whole war, and fill is, the declared enemy of 
our country, though he occafionaily endeavours to aflert the con- 
trary. We have not for gotten what he faid on the victory of Lord 
Duncan, as recorded by ‘Barruel, and to which he has never dared 
to reply. We are allo affured on authority, on which we can de- 
end, that he frequently fays in his public lectures—*‘ ay—ay— 
the Englith have plenty of gold; but they are fiarving for want of 
bread, ‘Lhis proud lnxurious nation cannot eat gold, and is fiarve 
ing in the midtt of her treafures.” Yet this is the man whofe 


Billingfeate calumnies are hackneyed aboatin the Jacobin Journals 
as forming a fufficient confutation of Ltolifon’s Proofs. ‘Yo us thefe 
very calumnies form a ftrong collateral proof of the truth of a great 

art of what the Profefior has aflerted, and of the crazy prince ‘iple 5 
ef Mr. Boettiger and his coadjutors,”— Lev, 


thus 
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thas excited or thus kept alive, often fall on thofe who are inte- 
a and in every way worthy of honour and refpect. So it has 
happened with relpect- to Mr. Robifon, and fuck alfo may have 
been the fate of Germans equally ettimable. Let us, therefore, 
hope, that the time is faft approaching, when the violent paftiots 
of the pretomt period having fubfide d. candour, moderation, and 
mutual confidence thal] guide the intercouri¢ of nations; and when 
in particular neither the Literati of Germany fhall have caufe to 
complain of thote of England, nor the literati of England of thoie 
of Germany. JAMES WALKER. 
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TO TH EDITOR. 


SIR, 

F you will inert the following t ftimony of a German, concern- 
A ing the fa/hionable se ature of Germany, in your valuable 
Revi w, itm ay ferve as an «ntidote for a pib lic whic! hisin danger 
of being milled by fuch cras as the champion of the iufamons 
Muminati (who, by the bye, could never dare to dupe a German 
publie concerning that fect, as he attempts to dupe the ! Meglith ; 
the fect being too well Known in Germany, and its moft fecret pa- 
pers feized and publifhed there by authority) is endeavouring to 
impote upon us in the German Mufe um.— to the point: I hare | jut 
received a letter from my brother, in Germany, who writes as d0i- 
lows, viz. 

“ If you continue to ftudy philofophy, it will be labour lof. 
Here, in Germany, Kant’s philofophy had fupplanted every thing 
elfe; but, at preient, thanx God, the mischief is mnch leffened, 
owing chicfly to the |: abours of the old Nic fai, at Berlin, who ex- 
pofed that philofophy to ridicule, and alfo wrote feriouf y again 
it. In Goftingen it could never take root; but in Jena it did, and 
asthe Litcratur-Zeit ung (Gazette of Literature) was publithed there, 
that philotophy predominated for a good while. But at prefent 
even the Li/eratur-Zeitung has loft much of its authority. ‘Lhe beit 
German critical Journal is at prefent the Bi//othch der fobonen 
Wiffenfcbafien, (i. e. Bibliotheca {cientiarum clegantiarum) publith- 
ing by Waiffe, at Leipzig; next follows the “Al Noemeine Deut{cke 
L hliothek, (i,e. German Univertal Library ) whole epee conduc- 
tor is M: avitter Evfch, at Hansbro, who has likewite publithed tie 
Wniverfal ‘te pertory of Literature, for the two Quingucnnia, 1785—- 
gO, and 17 J1—05. Gottingen has fuffered two very great wees laft 
year, the profetlors Gatterer and Lichtenh, rg having died. Aafluer 
alfo can now do but little fervice by his lectures, having lott his 
teeth, and being too protound for the young” ony s he alfo leaps 
from the moon to the Emperor of China, (i.c. from one thing to 
another without connection) as his writings prove. Yet I dare 
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* Tle was at firft taken in with Kant’s Philofophy, and a firenu- 
ous fupporter of the famc, as I know from his former letters, and 
he fancies that I ttudy the fame without a previous knowledge of 
Ariftotle’s, Bacon's, Newtou's Wolit’s, Leibnitz’s, and Ernefte’s 
Warks. 
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aifert, that you may learn more by his curitings than from any othe 
mathematician. ‘There are alfo two brothers, Sch/egel, who, a few 
years ago, were very promifing Be/letri//s, (i. e. etudiants des belles 
Jettres) but now they produce fuch mittical nonfenfe, that Mr. Von 
Kotzebue could write the byperborcan Afs, a dramatic piece, which 
nearly cut them up. Yet they really potlefs much knowledge, only 
felf-conceit keeps them enchained. But, /apienti fat. 1 detett Bo- 
naparte as you do, and Carnot, tho’ a {coundrel, is a confiftent fcoun- 
drel, acting up to his principles, whereas benaparte appears to have 
no fettled characier, &c.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, I always was of opinion, that that ephemeron, 
Kant’s Philofophy, would not outlive its author and be forgotten, 
when Bacon, Newton, Leibnitz, &c. wil] continue to ftand the teft 
of ages. Only I cannot bear to fee a Calvinift clergyman, who 
pretends to acquaint us with the veqwe/? German Literature, ftand up 
it defence of Kant, of Illuminati, and of Jacobin Literature, with- 
out giving hima rub, and fhewing that he meets with the merited 
indignation of well informed Germans, for fuch endeavours in the 

caule ot Atheifm. If this i//umznized minitter of the Gofpel is dup- 
ed by the Crafty, and does not know what he is about, let him 
* enquire after the old paths,” and candidly confefs his miftakes ; 
oiherwite he will deterve the imputation of the tenets he defends. 

I have often wifhed, that every reader knew as much about the 
occult Free-Mafons, Illuminati and Jacobins, as I do, before he falls 
into their {nares ; for afiercvards it is of no avail, no more than to the 
devils who “ believe a God and tremble.” As a preventative, I re- 
commend the works of Profeffor Robifon and Abbe Barruel, who I 
know, have {poken the truth, and to whofe valuable works experi- 
enced perfons could add many volumes of proofs, if they would 
fpeak out. As to Kantifm, 1 refer you to the article Philofophy 
(critical) in the Supplement to the Kadi nbirgh Encyclopadia Britannica, 
a very valuable work in every reipect. 

You, Sir, will, I truft, never relax in your endeavours to ferve 
religion and fociety, ever mindful of the duty you owe to God 
and your country. Your conftant Reader, 

dugufi 27, 1800. ROBUR AB JUSTO. 
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EMIGRATION TO AMERICA. 


T is well known, that America was long confidered, by many 
perfons, in this country as the Land of Promite ; and this de- 
lufive idea was induftrioufly propagated, not only by the difaf- 
feted here, but by emiflaries from the United States, who were 
ftationed in different parts of the Briuith dominions, like recruiting 
ferjeants, to allure the peafantry from their ruftie labours, and the 
wholefome fare which was the fruit of thote labours, and induce 
them to /eek, or, rather, to make, their fortunes, in America. Un- 


happily, the Government took no meaiures to put a flop to this 
evil 
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evil, which continued to increafe for fome years, until the eyes of 
the people were opened, by the return of many difappointed advea- 
turers, and by fome publications which appeared calculated to res 
prefent America, not fuch as the dreams of enthufiatis, or the de 
clamations of knaves, had depiéted her ; but fuch as fhe really was. 
Thefe publications unqueftionably did much good; though not all 
the good which they ought to have done ; the friends of America 
having falfely ftated them to be the effufions of ipleen, the ravings 
of difappointment, or the mifreprefentations of intereft. This 
being the cafe, we conceive it will neither be unfeafonable nor 
ufelets, to thew, from the plain unaffected account of an_ honett 
and indufirions mechanic, who had alfo been induced, by fuch 

delufive arguments as thofe before-mentioned, to embark for 
- America, in fearch of wealth, to fhew that the picture of America, 
drawn by the authors of the productions to which we have adverted, 
was a true picture.x—We fhall give a literal copy cf the letter, 
which contains this “ unvarnifhed tale,” as it has been delivered 
to us by an intelligent friend, and a true-born Englithman, whe 
was of opinion that its publication might be ferviceable to the 
eaufe of truth. 


Copy of a Letter from T. Mufgrove, dated New-York, aeth 
May, 1794, to his Brother William Muferove, Carpenter, 
Hackney. 


DEAR BROTHER, 


VF failed from Falmouth the Sth of March, and we got to 
New York on the 27th of April, we had foul winds and 

very blowing weather till the 10th of April; we then got a fair 
wind. The 5th of April was a terrible day with us; we had fuch 
heavy feas that it broke near all the quarter boards away on both 
fides of the fhip, wafhed the binicle and hen coops away. ‘Vhe 
fea broke over the yard-arm, we had a great many things fpoiled 
with the falt-water coming down the hatchw: iys. We were fre- 
quently half-way over our fhoes in water ; had our bed quite 
tpoiled with Pai -water, and many things broke - Lcannot give 
you a particular account of the voyage as you defire me, being fo 
ii} all the way, till about a week be fore we gotin; I did not eata 
bit of any thing for near three weeks, only took a little water-gruel 
and wine and water, and that I brought up immediate ih 1 could 
not ftand without holding, being fo exhaufied with ficknefs. My 
wife was very fick about a fortnight, and it is impotiible to tell you 
the trouble the had with the children. Betfey was in the like man- 
ner at different times ; Maria was tolerable well all the way. It is 
not worth while faying any more about the voyage, as [ cannot 
give you a particular account of it, fo I thall leave it, and tell you 
alittle about this famous place, which you and I have heard to 
much talk of in England; the firft, there is an embargo lai@ pon 
all vellels , next, bufinels was very dead; and tn the nem place, 
tha 
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that we fhould get neither houfe or rooms to go to; this was our 
firft confolation when we came along-fide the wharf ; but however 

we landed, and found Mr. Allum and Lee, we heard nothing ig 
them to give us any fatisfaction. ‘hey told us houles were very 
fcarce, and that was all the frie ndfhip we got from them, only filling 
us up with what a tine countr. we were come to; but pray God 
keep every Englifhman from it, for the Devil a bit do I tee any 
finenefs in it ; ‘but it being ona Sunday when we arrived, we flept 


g 
on board that night, and on Monday, we got to go to fome people 


5 
that had been here about fix months ; they had an old hut with 
two rooms in it, fo we laid our bed on the floor where the maa 
and his wife, and a woman and boy were, with all our beds on 
the floor ; we were in this fituation a fortnight. We at laft got two 
rooms which we pay 22l.a year for; they are worfe than any in your 
old houfe, and they reckon them very cheap ; they are to be fure 
like all other things. In the firft place, milk is Od. per quart, and 
{ think of the two worfe than London milk; butter is 2s. Od. a 
pound; (wretched ttuff indeed) cheefe, 1s. od. per pound; foft 
eer Is. Sd. lump fugar 3s. tea Ss. fuclt as 4s. in London; foap 

2d. candles 1s. Od. London porter 3s. a bottle; the beer which 
es brew here, 1s no better than table beer in London, is 1s. a 
quart, wine meafure ; veal, mutton, and lamb, I cannot compare 
but to the dead dogs lying about in St. George’s Fields, for it is 
mere carrion ; beet is very fine, but not to be compared to Eng- 
(ith beef. Pork is pretty good; fith is tolerable, but not half fuch a 
variety asin London; as to garden fiuff, 1 have not feen any 
worth me ntioning ; poultry, there is none tor money at this time ; 
there is no ge ttine any thing out of the feafon here ;— brandy 10s. 
per gallon ; rum 10s. gin Ss. women’s Spanith le: ather fhoes 17s. 
tuch as my wife gave Mr. Patk 4s. 6d. a pair for ; men’s {mart 
fhocs 14s. and every ' thing in proportion ; men’s labour is high, 
carpenters, if good hands Qs. a day ; bricklayers 10s. ; they are a 
very crafts fort of people, and the y Love avery great hatred againft 
the Englith. ‘here are great numbers of French, which they fide 
with very much; they call ita country of liberty, but as for my 
part I fee no liberty in it ; torifa man even looks at a Frenchman, 
he is in danger of loofing his life. As to taxes, they begin to be op- 
profi very much, and ina fhort time, will, I think, be as bad as 
England. Vhere are numbers of them wanting a war, and if it 
thor dt ake place, they will get enough | hope. They are build- 
ing a fortat a place « called the } Natrows ; it is where the fhipping 
comes in to the town, they think to keep the Englifh fleet from 
coming in, bat I think two feventy-fours would be enough for 
thein, fet afide the flect, for they area fet of poor devils, infulted 
by every nation ; fo I do not know what they will do with the 
Eu: slith it they fhould come againit them. T & re is a great many 
people g rolg back to E ngland again, and I would be one of the 
firft it I could. There are very few comes but with themfelves 
back again; but itis the fame cafe with them as it is with me, 
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fo we are obliged to conteht /ourfelves as we are, but I ftidl-live 
‘in thopes.of returning to England fome time or other. It will be a 
-_ Charity to you to make it known, that poor mechanics thay @ot 
be led away by fuch falfe reports. I think it is only the. Captains 
 that.give it out for fo famous a place, for to get paffetigers + if 
you, fhould hear of any coming, pray let them know what a beg- 
garly, loufy, half-ftarved, country it is. You may depend on what 
‘I have faid ig'true ; you will not hear any praife it, but a parcel of 
mean rebels, fuch as are obliged to leave their country. | The per- 
fon who brings this, came in the thip with us, and aflifted: us Very 
“much during our tickneis ; he fays he will bring this to you him- 
ielf, fo he may fatisfy you better, as he has feen more of the 
place than I have done, for the time he has been here. Mr. P. 
Bonner, of Old-Street, came cabbin paffenger with.us; he has 
fent for his»wifes he has-been working jonrney work, but new he 
is’'getting into -bufineis for +imfelf., 4 likewife met with Mr. 
King, of Stoke Newington, ata place called Brookland, at. Long 
Hand; it:is;about two miles acrofs a river from New York. I 
have nothing more to fay at» prefent particujar... 1 hall fend. by 
fomeof the other fhips ina thort time, 1, think the Qhie will 
‘fail from. England firft, the being firft fhip that failed from hence ; 
fhe took neither freight; nor pailengers, fhe was fent with one 
Judge Jay, concerning the »war, but L.can tell yeu nothing about 
* that ;. fo you can put a letter into the, bag of the New York 
‘Coffee Houfe, with which jhip comes firtt. Captain Browne is 
not going any more; it +is the Chiet Mate who. is. Captain now, 
his name is Captain Bowen. 1, have fent to Wayling, and told 
him:to fendoa letter to you, and put.it in an outfide cafe diregsted 
‘to: you, fo you will take it off and fend it te fome of the. fhips 
bags; he will direct it for me at New York., 1 hope you and your 
wife and children are all wells’ and;in a flourifhing {tate ; we are 
all in tolerable good health at prefent. Pray give my refpects to 
all inquiring friends, I have fent a few lines to my mother ; but 
pray let me know how fhe goes on, 1 want. feveral tools, but I 
cannot fend: for them at prefent. I am indebted to Captain 
‘Browne, one pound eighteen fhillings, and. money is yery, low 
with me. I cannot fay any, more at this time, for | am quite tired 
of writing. Pray let us know ia particular how the children are. 
They are in great expectation of a war with England, 


From your loving brother and fifter, 
T. and E, MUSGROVE. 


If you can conveniently fend me a cafe of inftruments, and a 
book or two of architecture, aud tome different forts of ftringing, 
and fome fans and ovals, with a fcroll fit for tea-chefts, I thould 
take itus great favour. I cannot fend. you the money at prefent, 
but I hope I fhall be able when, Captain Bowen returns to Eng- 
land; and pray let me know what they. come to; and if you can, 
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pray give them to the Captain himfelf for me. They are all got. 
_ ting their arms ready as fatt as poflible ; they talk of raifing tour 
» hundred thoufand. men. They are going to take Quebec, Halifax, 
Noya-Scotia, and Canada, and féveral other places ‘if they cin, 
belonging tothe Englifh. (And afew fheets of drawing paper.) 


N. B. New York currency’ $5 'bellaced ‘to fterling money, by 
roultiplying by nine and dividing: by. fixteen. ont 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 
T no one pericd, finee the firft pronmul gation of Chriftianity, 
has there been fo great a necefity of able and found divines, 
as atthe prefent. - 

The, Church of England has hitherto produced many very able 
and very found: divines, who haye, at one time, confented mott 
“willingly to facrifice every comfort of life, nay, even life itfelt ; and 
*-who have exerted moft }: iboridufly every talent, in defence of -the 
Gofpel, and the purity and primitive" fimplictty of our Nationa! 
Charch ; and, at other times, have moft willingly relinquithed 
their juft claims to pre-eminence and diftin@tion, fooner than 
abandon the truth, or what they had convinced themfelves was) the 
truth: The favors of the great, and'the applaufe and fafhion ot 
the world, could not induce them. to be filent on various fubjects, 
merely becaufe offence might be given. They! venerated: the 
ettablithment and offices of the Church and State: ‘The firft the “y 
knew to be apoftolic, and thé'latter highly ‘neceffary to man’s 
happinefs, and therefore’ of divine origin. They fhrunk from no 
duty, becaufe it was eithér arduous ‘or. ‘unpopular ; ; )their only con- 
fideration was, to afcertain the truth, and,.-when afcertained, to 
follow her wherever fhe led them. ‘They fought to know their du- 
ty, and, when known, nothing could prev ent them from perform- 

ing it. Such men might be neglected by the world, but for that 
they felt no other concern than fuch as charity fuggefted. 

That there are, at prefent, Mr. Editor, fuch men in high ftations 
in our Church, no one of candour and impartiality will deny ; but 
that there ‘is, in too many of the Clergy, too great a fear of of- 
fending, by writing or {peaking the truth, as they know it, on a 
variety of great and important fubjects ; and a too great readine{s 
to comply with many of the fathionable doétrines of a thoughtlets 
and interefted’ world, all good men know, and deeply lament. 

The fituatior of a Chrittian Clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land is too dignified in its nature, and too important in its du- 
ties, even in its loweft offices, to. require this degradation of prin- 
ciple, in order to obtain hénor or efteem. No earthly power can 
confer honor, dignity, rank, or confequence, which can for a mo- 
ment be put in competition with the eternal truths of the Gofpel. 

Nothing 
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Nothing perhaps has more contributed "to the growth of thofe » 
various differences on religious fubjects (many ot» them fear ely . 
to be called ditfcrences ; tome few of them. indeed of an alarming, 
nature) than that unwillipgnefs and dread, in fome of the Clergy 
of the eftablithment, to give offence in their writings or cifgoyrfes, 
by laying before their readers or auditors the wee truth and dec-,. 
trine of the great and univerfal plan of human redemption, 

*Thefe obfervations, Mr, Editor, arofe in my. mind from reading , 
in your Review of Septeinber laft,.an account of the conduct i 
the Editor of the Britith Critic, towards the late venerable and 
excellent Mr. Jones of Nayland. A man. of, as great piety and 
charity, of as extenfive learning, and well cultivated underftand- 
ing, of as orthodox principles in divinity, .and of as found opinions . 
on political fubjects, as ever adorned the literature, or Church. of 
Britain ; but who had if mot in his. nature, to facrifice. one par-. 
ticle of the truth, or of what he had convinced himfelf was the 
truth, to the projects of ambition, to the allurements of intereft, 
to pleafe or obtain the favor or patronage of the great or power- . 
ful, orto court the applaufe of the multitude.. He had ftudied 
well the Old and New Tetiament, as containing the only account. 
of God's dealings with man in creation and redemption ; and he 
had, by the blefling of God, his redeemer, convinced his own 
mind of the truths of the Chrittian religion ; he felt the infinite 
importance of Chriftianity to mankind, and, attuated by the moft 
exalted charity and benevolence, he devoted his time, his learn- 
ing, every talent committed to him, and by his own account, in. 
many inftances, his cemfort and quiet, to the grand and noble 
endeavour of convincing his fellow creatures and countrymen of 
the fame eternal truths, of. which himfelf felt the happy effeéts. 
His various publications upon almoft every branch of human {ci- 
ence, at once evince the reétitude of his intentions, and the. ex- 
tent of his learning and knowledge of man. ie Pai 
-- Ina mind to conftituted as Mr. Jones’s, viewing the .Chriftian 
religion, as the great and fundamental beginning and end. of God's 
dealings with man, confidering every thing in exiftence or in idea, 
in the natural or {piritual world, more or lefs tending te -confirm 
its truths ; no’wonder that what is called the Hutchinfonjan doc- 
trine’ fhould meet with a favourable reception,’ tw 

In fuch men, as the author of: the Catholic Dotrine of the Tri- 
nity, and his excellent friend Bithop Horne, the Hutchinfonian 
doétrine no doubt produced the noblett fruits. In their addreffes to 
the Throne of Grace it added to the holy ;fervour and devoutne& 
of their minds; in their eonduét to the ,world it rendered them 
charitable and benevolent, as it encreafed their,endeavours to con- 
vert and inform ; and in their heyrs of fudy, and, 1D, their literar 
produdtions, it induced them.to give the glory of I] their ACQUMie 
tions:and labours.to God, rendering , them regardlefs | OF ‘pleafing 
the world on fuch matters as at all concerned refigion, ’ sy 

: Thus it was that Mr.,Jones,, in many of his writings, and parti- 
cularly in his New Prefage to his Lite of, Bifhop Horne, dwells con- 
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fiderably on the fubject of the Hutchinfonian do@rine. Without , 
at‘all canvafling the merits of this doétrine, for which the writer of 
this, moft humbly and truly acknowledges his iniufficiency, ,, It , 
gives Khim confiderable pain, as a conftant purchater and:reader of 
the Britith Critic, from its firft commencement, to. perceive (the | 
conduct of its editar, in reviewing the new Preface; one; fhould 
have expected, that the fentiments of this venerable and learned 
an on any fudject, eyen on the fubject of the Hutchinfonian 
déétrine, which feems ‘to have given fome minds fuch great of- 
fence, would have been treated with refpe@, heard with attention, 
and if not convincing, controverted with fair arguments and rea- 
> -fdning. ° Tattead, however; of this being done, in the review of 
the new Preface, how great muf{t be our furprife to fee it men- 
tioned only to be ineered at. “The able defence of the Hutchinfo- 
nian doétriné, contained in this new Preface, for the editor, even 
of the Britifh Critic, dare not, cannot, call it otherwife ; fhould 
have been fo’ reviewed, that the public might have teen what 
could’be, and what'had been faid, in its fupport. The editor of 
the Britifh Critic, would then have been at full liberty to have. 
contfoverted his’ reafoning, and by argument to haye condemned 
(if he could) the Hutctiinfoniap doétrine. ‘The editor, however, 
has treated this laft publication of Mr, Jones, in a manner that | 
cannot hefitate to call highly offenfive to his memory, 
“What!!! Shall the {entiments of fuch a man, of fuch great 
excellence, of fuch high attainments, at fuch a time as, the; 
clofe of this awful century, be treated thus? Shall the latt bequett, 
he ever made to'the world, be difmiifed with a fneer of the moti, 
contemptible kind, by that Review, of which himfelf was the 
firft promoter,° = 
“Mr. Jones, as a'tAan| might have been wrong in his ideas on, 
this fubje&t ;, it might have been expected, that the Monthly and 
Critical Revi¢wers, which never fpared the author while living, 
fhould this have treated his memory when dead; but better 
Sri Cth furely to haye been looked for from the Editor of the 
ritith Critic.’ ea 
sat iy the peculiar fituation, in which Mr. Jones ftood, both in 
reJation to the Britifh‘Critic, and to that caufe which the» Britith 
Critic was cammienced ta fupport, that it behoved its editor to 
have paid every refpeet ‘and honor te My. Jones's memory. 3 
The ability with which the Britigh ‘Critic has in general been 
tonducted,, and the high refpeCtability ef ‘its editor, demand my 
dcknow!td ement. ‘ ‘Its’pages have frequently contributed to my 
‘Amufeimén and initrution ; but the heartfelt veneration, in. which 
I hold the me ory of the author of the: Catholic Dotttine of the 
‘Trinity, has’ induced me, a very inexperienced writer, to take up 
Mag and beg’a place for the infertion of this letter in your 
eview. “er 199009. 0S 38 eg ato ie dort naa blow 
~~ “TE { thould ‘be ‘thought to haye“ been too-fevereyjiteis owing to 


s 


“thy veneratidt for hi bee Jones’s-memory, and allo t0. thecaritider- 
ation of the times in which -we live. — 


Ther¢ 
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There is a darknefs gone abraad in the world, and a fearful in- 
fatuation has teized the minds of many. The dreadful effeéts of 
infidelity, owing to the malignity of fome, and the lokéwarmnefs" 
of others, have woefully {fpread and are fpreading over the world.’ 
Learning, talents of every kind, rank, riches, and power; have- 
fucceflively facrificed their choicelt gifts at the fhrine of the goa’ 
of this world. There is a pride of ‘intellect, there is a want of? 
mental difcipline, there is a reftlefs {pirit of oppofition, a want of 
controul, of humility, of virtue, of religion, in many of our 
Jearned men, , 

_ This country, praifed be God, has been ably ferved by great 
Statefmen ; it has been defended, it has been preferved ‘by the 
valour Md unanimity of its mavy and army, from the dettru@ive 
pringiples, the trifling manners, the cruelty and bloody revenge of 
that fcourge of nan, the French tyranny. It may ftill be pre~ 
ferved; but, for Heaven’s fake, let our learning, our virtue, our 
valour, or power, our wealth, our every thing, be united in 
the grand caufe for which we contend, If the conteft, in which 
we are engaged, were for the navigation of a fea ora river, for 
the poffeffion of an ifland, or for any fingle privilege, however 
valuable to us, there might be a queftion; but when the conteft 
is for every privilege we can poffefs as Britons, as men, and as 
Chriftians, that man’s heart and head are little to be envied, who 
will not heartily enter into the conteft, armed with every talent be 
has committed to him, 

Let us be Chrifiians; let us be unanimous, and the powers of 
Hell will affail us in yain.. We thall triumph in oppofition to the 
withes and hoitile exertions of every enemy, and in the humility 
that becomes us. 

Your's, &c. 
Lincoln's lan, Otvéer 13, 1800. JUVENIS, 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 
NEVER in my life read a letter, that better deferved attention 

at this truly awful crifis, (han the one figned by an “* Honeft 
Briton” in your laft Appendix to Vol. VI, of your valuable 
Review. ‘To the writer of that letter I take leave, through the me- 
dium of your publication, to make this acknowledgement of my 
thankfulnefs, and to exprefs my wih that his letter may meet with 
the attention it fo highly merits ; and I particularly recommend if 
to the perufal and ferious confideration of the editor of the blaf- 

hemous Chronicle. 

I call this paper blafphemous, Mr. Editor, becaufe its conduc- 
tor, not poffeiling talents or courage, fufficient to avow and fupport 
by argumentation his infidelity, takes every opportunity which 
his paper affords him, in fhort paragraphs, to ridicule the Saviour 
ef the-world, and to afperfe with witticifms and jokes the ern 
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plan of men's;redemption, which he cannot contemplate hime 
felf; nor is he willing that his readers fhould have more enlarged 
notions of it than his own ; of what he is himfelf ignorant, he 
would have others equally fo; and actuated by a malignity, pecu- 
Kar to himfelf, he would deny others that good, which he per- 
verfely' reyeéts ; the comforts of the Chriftian religion, and the 
pleafures of devotion he cannot feel, .and therefore he would ba- 
nith them from the world. In this, doing his utmoft ‘to promote 
the infernal views of the German Illuminati. If the members of 
oppofition, the avowed patrons of the Morning Chronicle, think 
with.its conductor on. religious, as well as political, fubjeés, it is 
ap additional and an infinitely weighty reafou, why every Chrif- 
tian, and every friend to our Government, in Church and State, 
fhould firenuoufly refift fuch men ever coming into power, as fer- 
wants ofthe Crown... . | 

» Well was it faid, by the wife and unknown author of the Pur- 
fuits of Literature, that upon literature, well ‘or ill'conduéted, de- 
pended the very falvation of this country. If this be fo, Mr. Editor, 
ef what infinite importance is it, that the productions, exhibited 
om our Theatres, fhould be narrowly and critically examined by 
men.ot fufficient Jearning and found religion. 

The number of ill informed perfons, and the number of our 
youth who frequent thefe places of public amufement, are furely 
foflicient confiderations to induce thofe, who bave the means, to 
adopt fome meafures, which, in this refpeét, may prevent the 
encouragement ef vice, and the diilemjnation of erroneous and 
wiaked principles. 

_ At this momentous period of the world, when every calamity ts 
#0 be dreaded, which can be brought upon this happy country by 
the fuccetsful wickednefs and profligate talents of her foreign and 
dometiic enemies, inftigated by the deepeft malignity and cunning 
of Which the human mind is capable, there exifts not a confider- 
ation, which fo much engages, and which fo much deferves, the 
aftention of good men as the education of our youth. Upon that, 
écpend interefts of the very latt importance, which, in every way, 
atte us, as individuals and as 4 nation. On this fubject I may 
tome day,take the liberty of troubling you more at large, and of 
communicating fome facts, with regard to public fchools, which 
demand attention, 

To return tothe Theatres, little obfervation will evince that they 
require the attention of able and good men. ‘The flimfy nonfenfe 

o fay the leaft of it) of moft of our own play writers has been 
fueceeded by’ a deluge of German errors, German inconfittencies, 
German, polities, and German blafphemies : no trifling evils have 
been cone to this country by this importation and acting of Ger- 
BLP plays ; and the applaute beltowed upon the repeated performs 
ances of thefe miferable productions, is at once a lamentable 
proof of our depravity in tafte, fenfe, and virtue ; ‘and whem it 
}s confidered, that one of thefe German produétions: (f mear 
Pizairo) has employed £Q many tranflators, has been to often pert 
Bie SEO are : formed 
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formed with the greateft applatife, ‘has exercifed the talents of a 
Britith Senator, aud has run through {fo many editions ‘inthe 
prets, what can be thought of our progrefs in taité, fenfe, or virtue > 

That the immortal bard of Britain. fhould give place, on our 
Theatres, to the mad effufions of fuch diffempered heads’ as 
Kotzebue, Schiller, &c. &c, is a moft mortifying retleétion ‘to 
+, every Briton, capable of appreciating the merits of literary’ pro- 
ductions ; and I hetitate not to pronounce this play of Pizarro, one 
of the worft {pecimens of German literature itfelf ; and) at the fame 
time, I canvot hefitate to pronounce Mr. Sheridan an enemy to 
learning, and the beil interefts of his coumtry, in facrificing fo 
much to temporary applaufe, and temporary gain, in exerting his 
talents to fo bad a purpofe as garnifhing a difh, which, oflry- 
wile could not have fuited the palates of his countrymen ; its nox- 
ious, its pofionous qualities, would have fickened them frou 
turther tolerating the importation of German food. 

The repeated appeals to the great and glorious God and Re- 
deemer of the world, upon the flighteft occafions, muft hurt the 
minds of good and thinking men, ii proves its blafphemous ten- 
dency. Its fentiments, as delivered by Rolla, muft€xecite the in- 
dignation ot every Chriftian, for the doftrines and morality of Pe- 
ruvian Heathens, are not only mentioned with applaufe, but moit 
falfely and unnaturally are even put in competition with the doc- 
trines and morality of the Gofpel 5 gracious Heaven!!! is this 
the play that exercifed the talents of a Britith Legiflator ; and 
commanded the applaufe of a Britifh public ? 


“ Tempora mutantur,: nos et mutamur in itis, 


When plays, fitch as this, are exhibited, it indeed beeomes a 
ferious gueltion how far a good Government thould interfere. 
When evils of great magnitude, the remedies to be applicd muft be 
in proportion. 

‘The fafety and prefervation of a country are its virtues; the vir- 
tues of a country are compoted of the virtues of individuals ; the 
virtues of individuals demand the attention of good Governments, 


~~. to proteét and fofier them; ‘the virtues of individuals gpeatly de- 


pend, in thefé days, upon the productions of the pre‘s, Which is a 
moft powerful engine for good or bad purpofes; when palpably 
exerted for the latter, the interference of Government becomes 
neceilary, becaufe Government is ‘bound in duty to proicet, the 
interefts Of its fubjects. 9. | 

’ Phat the’ prefs in this country has been moft palpably exerted 
‘for the wortt of :purpotes, the German plays, and various ther 
‘publications, fufficiently evince. ‘The Government of this Jand has 
not interfered effectually ;: will it never interfere effectually ? 

This queftion I ferioufly’ recommend to the confideration of Mr 
Sheridan, and the other gianagers ot. our ‘Uheatres, as alfoy te thc 
authors of blafphemous publications, aud to the editor: of the 
Morning Chronicle, and its con-temporaries. It deterves the: 
attention as they regard their owu)intercits. Lhey niav find: tho 
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there is a line drawn, beyond which they will not be fuffered 
to pafs. hie 

The friends of religion, and good government, and true léarn- 
ing may be few, but they are united. ‘They may be defpifed by 
the profligate world, but they will be fupported. Their caufe 
may be threatened and endangered by the perverfenefs of men, 
but it will finally triumph by the affiftance of God. 

_, hat caufe, which has had the glory of God and the good of 

man for its objeét, has ever ultimately triumphed. That caute, 
which has had the extenfion of the dominions of the Prince of 
Darknefs for its obje&, and, in purfuit of fuch object, has feru- 
pled not to violate every, law of God, and the laws and _ perfons 
of men, may have triumphed for a moment, but it has enly tri- 
umphed toa.receive the greater fall. , 

Thofe, who moft thamefully accuftom themfelves to rejoice at, 
and admire, the fucce{sful profligacy of the French Conful and his 
tyranny, would-do well to acknowledge the truth of this, and con- 
duct themfelves accordingly. ° 

Buonaparte, the idol of the Infidel and the traitor, may tram- 
ple upen the liberties of France; Buonaparte may trample upon 
the liberties of Europe ; Buonaparte may become the tyrant of 
the world, but he cannot deftroy the truth: and he fhall not 
filence, but with death, the voice that utters it, at leaft, that of, Mr. 
Editor, 

Your humble fervant, 

Lincoln's-Inn, O&. 8, 1800. JUVENIS. 





Copy of a Letter toa Quaker, on reading “ Beavan's Refutation of 
Some of the more Modern Mafreprefentations of the Society af Friends, 
commonly called Quakers; with a Life. of James Navler; alfo (by 
Permiffion of the Meeting for Sufferings) a Summary of the Lifiory, 
Dottrine, and Difvipline of Friends,” é 


Frienpn S. 


HAVE read the book entitled as above, &c. &e. In judging 
of the merits of their performance, it is neceflary, in the firtt 
lace to examine fome of the principles of the ¢fadli/bed 
Charch of England, and compare them with the doéfrines of Je/us 
and bis Apoftles; and then, to tee how far the principles profefied 
by the fociety of l'riends, and other focieties, juftifiable, in. the 
differences they have aflumed on certain points of the fame doctrines, 
In doing this, I have no intention of entering into religious contro- 
verfy, nor of feeking for aid from the writings of any learned men 
whatever; I dhall be guided by the Scriptures themfelves.— 
lft. On in/piratwn.—I find we both agree that it is a Divine gift, 
and that it makes known what could not have been known by auy 
common powers of the human underitanding ; but herein we differ 
us follows: the infpiration of the Prophets and Apoftles, not only filled 
them with perfeStions as to the mutter of which they either {poke 
or 
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or wrote, but alfo as to the mayner in which it was done or deli- 
vered; being in its zatxre free from error; for whatever comes 
from God mut b > perfect . and it is from thefe Divine fource., that 
all bumon Te = ee all t the embe Mf} prents of th, md, all the oraces 

writing and elocution {pring ; whic * the Society of Bric defile ; 
but ¢éwr intpiration das never yet fince they be: to feel its ef- 
fects (which was not till the 16th centucy after iho eftablifhment 
of Chriftianity) been able to add any t’ ing ta the Lob! of that G / 
which they profefs to proach: for the treth is, four mney bud beon 
Sut: - nthy enlightene! alrea by fi r bis eternal falvation; and continues 
fo, and wll continue fo to the _ of the world, as long as he is 
governed by the doctrines and difi.line of (4a! church wobich Chrift 


éfablifhed, which I take to be the ettabliiaed Chureh of Mngland. 
The Society of Friends juttifics its conterapt of learning. by faying 


that the Dif. it IF Ss of on ro Saviour, Jee i¢ ig , Pal r [ ad Zi / eee 7 “lle Mig ‘ | 
agree that they were fo, previous to their being ca led, bat from that 
moment we are told ‘Ary were fo no lager; their ttvle was always 
put, anid fu table Li £0: ir | ded . hen lan cA) l 2C ark bg é? c'7 7%, i’ < ; 
and their manners peculiarly imprejive 3 thele were the proof} and 


effects of infpiraiion 5 but fuch otek ts, or fuch prov & I have ne ver 
witnetled in any a vour moft infpired ich rs or curiterss and the 
© Book of Refutat. on,” pow before me, 1s a lamentable P root of it; 
for it 1s 70 the language of re fu ation, in the firft place, (which is 
ever clear, perfpi icuous, and decided, ) nor is there the leatt: edintn. ing 
of light in any part t of it from teghnias to a where it all upts 
to refute. 

2d. The epifcopal inflitution 1S clearly proved to have been of the 
earliett date, in the primitive Church of Chrift; for Tixovsy was 
Bifbop of Ephefus ; and he isthe tirft we know of : he became dead 
of that Church about the fixticth or feventieth year of the Chriftian 
wera: variations from the original eftab lithment have doubtlefs 
crept in, in the courfe of eighteen hundre! years; but ¢Ac/e have 
been only incidental, from Jocal and political caules; that is to fay, 
from the difference of climates, countries, and Governments, 
where our religion has prevailed ; -and fuch are infeparable trom all 
human inftitutions (or more pro; erly tpeaking, from the inflabi- 
lity of all things in this tranfitory world, as decreed by an all-wile 
and omnipotent God)—but the Bi ifhi ¥ , Fi igs and Deacons, of our 
Eftablifhed Church, are effentially the fame as they were in the times of 
the Apoflles ; and bave ali along been. in eve ry thin: r regarding their 
general functions and pr inciples : Sor pr of of thi , the early ¢ ‘Drift: in 
and primitive fathers, in {peaking 0 f the Holy Sacrament, tor inttance 
(a rite on which fo much difference of opi ition has obtained) con- 
tinued to h ld the fanie explicit language concerning it whi h was 
taught by our bletled Saviour himtelf to his Di fe _ s, to whotn he 
delegate d all his earthly commiftion, with full p wwers to Lach to 
all nations ; and trom whom it - is lineally defcended to the rvlers and 
teachers af Englifh Church ai thts « by the powers of confveration and 
endination, originally vetied by C) hrejl in bis Dfoples at that ceremo- 
ny : not that they confider bread an / wine thus gontecrated, as the 
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there is a line drawn, beyond which they will not be fuffered 
to pafs. 

The friends of religion, and good government, and true léarn- 
ing may be few, but they.are united. ‘hey may be defpifed by 
the profligate world, but they will be fupported. Their caufe 
may be threatened and endangered by the perverftnefs of men, 
but it will finally triumph by the affiftance of God. 

That caufe, which has had the glory of God and the good of 
man for its object, has ever ultimately triumphed. That caute, 
which has had the extenfion of the dominions of the Prince ot 
Darknefs for its obje&t, and, in purfuit of fuch object, has feru- 
pled not to violate every, law of God, and the laws and pertons 
of men, may have triumphed for a moment, but it has enly tri- 
umphed toa.receive the greater fall. 

Thofe, who moft thamefully accuftom themfelves to rejoice at, 
and admire, the fucce({sful profligacy of the French Conful and his 
tyranny, would do well to acknowledge the truth of this, and con- 
duct themfelves accordingly. ’ 

Buonaparte, the idol of the Infidel and the traitor, may tram- 
ple upen the liberties of France; Buonaparte may trample upon 
the liberties of Europe ; Buonaparte may become the tyrant of 
the world, but he cannot deftrey the truth: and he fhall not 
filence, but with death, the voice that utters it, at leaft, that of, Mr. 
Editor, 

Your humble fervant, 

Lincoln's-Inn, O&. 8, 1800. JUVENIS. 





Copy of a Letter toa Quaker, on reading “ Beavan's Refutation of 
fome of the more Modern Miyreps fe nt. iions of the Society of Friends, 
‘commonly called Quakers; with a Life. of James Navler; aifo (by 
Permiffion of the Meeting for Suffe rings) a Summary ¥y “the Hlifory, 
Dotlrine, and Difvipline of Friends,” 


Frienp S. 


HAVE read the book entitled as above, &c. &e. In judging 

of the merits of their perforin: ince, it is neceilary, in the. firit 
place to examine fome of the principles of the ¢fadbli/bed 
Charch of England, and compare them with the doéfrines of Je/us 
and bis Apofties; and then, to tee how far the. principles  profe fled 
by the fociety of l'riends, and other focieties, juftifiable, in_ the 
differences they have affumed on certain points of the fame doctrines, 
In doing this, [ have no intention of entering into religious contro- 
verfy, nor of feeking for aid from the writings of any learned men 
whatever; I fhall be guided by the Scriptures themfelves.— 

lft. On in/piratwn.—I find we both agree that it is a Divine gift, 
and that it makes known what could not bave been known i: any 
common powers of the human underitanding ; but herein we differ 
as follows: the infpiration of the Prophets and Apoftles, not only filled 


them with perfeCtions as to the matter of which they either {poke 
or 
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or wrote, but alfo as to the manner in which it was done or deli- 
vered ; being in its nature free from error; for whateve: 
from God mu/? be perfect ~ and it is ow th 1efe DD 


coiies 


fvi » tha 
all bumon Te: arning, all the e mebell: {> ments of the vind, all the ora ead 
writing 1 and elocution {pring ; which the Society of Friends detvite ; 
but ¢éer intpiration fas never yet fince they be to feel its ef 
fects (which was not till the 16th centu-y after iho eftablifhment 
of Chriftianity) beer ahle to add any t'i-- to the Lob! of that Gofvel, 
which they ” fe to jweach: for the treth is, : mae man bad been 
futfic le ntdy « CHAE ERC - al cad, f Zz: I er ae | AlbUell 7 rs and continu s 
fo, ated < rat onal ue fo to the — the world, as long as he is 
governe d “a the doctrines and . ohn eof thal church whic: Chrift 


éfablifhed, which I take to bi the ettablitucd Church of F ngland. 


The Society of Friends juttifi its conterapt of learning, by faying 


th. Ut i the bi hey les of our Saviour, CUire iv yorant an / My ‘ athe i ¢ j 
agree that the y were 10, previous to toerr being ca led, bat from that 
moment we are told they qoere jo nod NOCT 4 their ttvle wa Ways 
guft, and fuitable t. bar } D608 5 —— language Aigh/y comvimirg ; 
and their manners peculiarly tmp gt ; thele were the proofi and 

effets of infpiration ; but fuch etfedts, « > fuch “proof I have never 
witnetled i in any ot v mofe infpired fpeakers or writers ; and the 


® Book of Refutat: ae now before me, is a lamentable proot of it; 
for it is mod the emu of re tut ition, in the firtt place, (which is 


ever cli ar, perfpicuon ‘, and decide /,) nor is there the leatt tmering 
of ight in any part of it trom beginning to end, where it asd. upts 


to refute. 

2d. The cpi ifcep al in fer ‘ution 1s cle arly prove ‘dto have been of the 
earliett date, in the primitive Church of Chrift; for Tivo/sy was 
Bifbop of E phefus ; and he isthe firft we know « F he became dead 
of that Church about the fixtieth or feventieth year of the Chriftian 
wera: variations from the original eft: iblifhment have doubtlefs 
crept in, in the courfe of eighteen hundre! years; but ¢A:/e have 
been only incidental, from local and political caules ; that is to fay, 
from the difference of climates, countries, and Governments, 
where our religion has prevailed ; -and tuch are infeparable trom all 
human inftitutions (or more pro; erly {peaking, from the inflabi- 
lity of all things in this tranfitory world, as decreed by an all-wife 
and omnipotent God)—but the Bi ifhi Ops, 4 refis, and Deacons, of our 
Eftablithed Church, are effentially tbe Jaime they were in the times of 
the Apoftles ; and bave ali along deen, in every thin: r regarding their 
gencral functions and principles : for pro Ae = , the early Chriftian 


and primitive fathers, in {pe aking of the Holy Sacram mt, for initance 
(a rite on which to mach difference of ops ion has obtained) cou- 
tinued to hild the fame explicit language concerning it which was 


taught by our bletfed estas himtelf to his Difciples, to Racin he 
delegate ‘d all his earthly commiflion, with full powers fo tach it to 
all nations + and trom whom it has /ineally defcended to the rulers and 
teachers at Exglifh Church ai tht; day, by the powers of confveration and 
erdination, originally vetted Yy dye in gis D'fiples at that ceremo- 
ny : not that they confider é wead at wine thus gontecrated, as the 
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real bh dy a 1d  ieaanteag a but by the word “ faer ament,” meat 
the myttery, the type, the figure, the fymbol, the commemoration 
thercot. Now the Sci icty of Frie me conn ider Si YUS AS obftructi ions 
to pure worthip, which divert the attention trom fe fecret influence 


of the boly one; it is evident, however, that our Saviour th sale aif: 
— fly, in his ceremonial of the lati fup per, for he therein e/a- 
blifoed a form not fo likely to divest as fo ai/rac? the mind. 

3d. Buphi/m with water is another fubject, wherein the Chure n 
of ngland does but follow the prim tive rules of Chritt’s mn ictife 
for be bimf If, by tubmitting to the Jupti/in of Jobn, fanctified that ce- 
remony as an initiation to the bru > religion, and as a preparation to h is 
holy communion : elt, for what purge ofe was the baptitm of water 
ufed by John ? Does the Society of Friends look on it only as a 
mockery ? Now, 1 beleve that the ordained Clergy of the Ettablithed 
Church, have the power of 5 hist. | (inthe fulleft fenfe of the 
word) by the fype or f/ymbo/ of /prinkling with water ; and that that 
pee r ag ongit others) has been srar sfititted to them, and is tran{n/- 
fible from them to others, in the fame manner as are other divine 
gifts ae have been handed down to us by Chrift, through the 
Apoftles, Saints, Bifhops, and others, holy men: if our Savi 
thought the baptifm by water nevef/ary, 1 tee not ay reafon to « lip: rt 
A mit, that can compenfate for th internal fatistaction of follox 

s Divine example ; and really, in all difputed points of the cerc- 
cake forms of relizion, my confcience dictates, that 7 zs 
fafer to abide by fo unexceptonabie an example, as nearly as I cal 
trom the Lace” of Scripture, than to be guided hy the inters 
relilien f fectari 5 of any dec YIP TL. 

4th. Ty thesis a fubject of fuch gencral altercation, that it is “~ 
to fpeak on it, without giving off nce to fome party or other; I 
thall therefore only remark at preicnt, that men who devote iia 
felves to the minitt y of the Goipel (and confegu ny give up ail 
W orldiy purtt 1! ts) are certain! ly entitled to refpedt, protec tion, and 
fuitable tupport, to the dignity of their holy office ; (an office which 
furpailes a iI others.) Such men, fo protected, maintained, and 
refpected, are rendered the mott capable of any detcription of men 
whatever, to pay due attention to the fiudy of Divinity, and to ex- 
ecute the — committed to their charge, in a pious and Chrif- 
tian like anner: however the word ‘* tythes” may be altered, its 
Me LING 4 ‘ie Jame, with regard to the /upport of religivus inf?rudtors, 
or devout perfous of ‘all perfidy. ous, and to it ever bas ‘ee trom the 
time of Chri/ff bimfclf il the Ae<y ‘Lettament, and of Mofes in the 

ld. Suer pre rfon nS HLLfE De fu per ea, wt they mutt / EL 5 itis to with 
the Society of Lriends 5 ane dit thut is jen ife-rvertoy, how much more 
fois it not, when a cvbole nation unites in the payment of a regular 
fund tor their prea ichers ! 

Thefc four poinis are the m ft confiderable, on whic h the Society 
ditlers trom th e Eftabl ca d Courch. he “ juffification” allowed by 


the mecting for fufferings, to ae printed by Friend Bevan, in his 
«* Summary,” ou wasitit ti ather to be called an © Laposiion,” tor al- 
though the mrad and internal regulations f the Svsiety are very cre- 
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ditable to it, yet there 1s one rudica] error in the infitution. wh! 


from its nature admits not of a cure: and that is. #/ aw defend 


4 > ‘ r 
aifelf or its property 5 but NUE Owe its very extifence to fe dawes, and 
that proms e vy QUE ‘ h f ( y oa i ad c ; 

As you have 10 candidly fave ured me wit bevan ! ntina its J 


} 
i 
y ‘ , 
fhould hot act Ja riy were / be filent on the ( ry Pee! 
4 - . * . . : 
{ fhall touch « vév on the moft prominent; not withing to take up 


too much of your time, or to be thought d us ci il the 
tenets in which you have been educated, and to whieh (i can fay 


without lavifhing empty praife) you are fo worthy and fo bright an 
ornament, , . 

7 hy ( big r }, f Chri? was meant to be es P<? vj 62 On a {: 
and in this diftinguifhed point of view it was taucht by the Difci- 
ples over various countries, and from them, e nded over the 
world, in every direcuion : differences arofe however in procefs of 
time, but not till feveral ages had elapfed. The Ja. al Supremacy 
filled the earth with coitention, and aony threw off all fubordina- 
tion, following the artful doctrine of defignuing men, and foreet- 
ting, in their unhappy enthufiafm, the fpiritual authority of the 
veal Chriflian rulers of the Church : for, whatever infclitiiulity the Popes 
might have affumed, fhe bead of the Chrijlian faith was in Heaven 
and bis power was delegated to Ais apoflolic Minifiry, and ther a 
frendants or fuccefors alone, then preaching the Gofpel in’ various 
kingdoms and nations. ‘To know where this delevated power i 
refed, is no trivial matter; and we mutt underftand by what 
fuccejion or tranfmiffion it is come to us; and how it has been 
preferve d. Nobody will deny that the Apofil:s re "eIN d tl aww 1)j- 
vine miffion from Chriff; then let us proceed to alittle clofer cx- 
amination of their powers. 

The Church of Chriff was a regular fociety, with rules for its own 
prefervation and ¢ largement : man cannot claim authority over his 
fellow creature merely as aman; for all ru/e and order ave from abve 
(whether in Church or Staic,) and therefore, the pore. ims 
teachers and governors in Chrifts Church, having been delev ated te 
the Apofiles in the firft inflance, let us tee /o whom it defcended atte 
them; and I think, no reafonable perfion will be hardy «cough to 
gueftion the validity of authority thus derived; aad (f the authort!y 1 


) ° “1 }° . ——. ’ . af . 2 

admiticd, then the divine : is Wi h form tle very office and b jis 

. . %, - 28 — ° oes le 

of that apoftolic authority, follow of courte, 
we - ye y . : sy J ‘> oe ) my Pp — 1 ‘ . " , 1 

Lhe hi rm of ihe CoOrijlidh Cs » biltory c ares lo dD after the 
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vernor (anfwering to the High Pricft) there are Prothyters or 
Priejis, D GcOnS, (cor [po: ling Lo be Levit s, under tlre law ) 
and fo from the bighe/ to the we? offce, cach in his proper fia- 
tion; and fuch contin be the conflitution of to this 
day. ‘The Divine com? of its Minifiers has been ed from 
ibe Bi flo , for many LICCEHLYV« svenerat nS 3; ai eo" (the 
Bi thy rs} re cK ive dj it Si spe fLAj / . 3 {o Lil it 1S MLCT, y a 
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er; which be Jeft with the rulers of his Church; and which no bu- 
man force can eradicate, nor human underftanding fubvert: by 
virtue of which divine power, they are authorized to claim fpiritual 
Jubmiffion from, and to teach the “ word’ to, allmen; I fay they, 
and they only, who are Officers or Miniffers of that Eftablithed 
Church. | 

This may feem a bold affertion, but it is neverthelefs true ; and T 
think it incumbent on me, having proceeded fo far, to fhew that 
itis much more bold (in this fenie of the word) for men to depari 
JSrom the criginal faith, and prefume to preach God's word according 
to their vain and unauthorized doctrines. This brings me to the con- 
fideration of /chi/m ; a word, which (whatever confufed ideas may 
be annexed to it) I find to be clearly derived from an ancient ex- 
preffion, fignifying ‘* to disgoin, to feparate ;” of courte it muft allude 
to fome thing capable of being disjoined or feparated. Now, St. 
Paul ftyles the Church, “ the Body of Chrif?;” of courfe the term 
Scbifm implies (with refpect to it) a divzfon from, a want of obedience 
do, the eftablifhment ; a /eparaston from its communion ; a departure 
Jrom its divine inftitutes ; which originally commanded a general 
union of worfbip as well as mind ; (according to the model of the Apof- 
tles ) in doctrines, in form (fuch as breaking of bread) and in “ prayer 
together.” 1 therefore maintain, that to follow any other mode of 
worfhip shan the Eftablithed Religion, whichis proved to be re- 
ceived from Chrift and his Apoftles, is what conttitutes the fi” of 
fcbifm : in plain terms, “ a violation of the order of Chriftianity,” and 
a “ direét difobedience to its heavenly founder,” 

Now, having atlerted that our E/fabli/bed Church is the fame effen- 
dially that it was at firft in the Apofile’s time, I defy any perfon to 
prove when, or by what authority, it has undergone any change in its 
principles; and until ¢bat is proved to demontiration, all the fub- 
terfuges in the world cannot diminith tLe fin of feceffion (or f{chifm;) 
for it muff be the fame fin vow that it was ¢Jen : andif fo much was 
faid by the Fat! ers of the Church againf it, warning inferiors againft 
diparting from, or differing with their beads, or Bifbops; what would 
they have faid now, when many feds have arifen, who pretend to 
adminifier the doétrine of Chrift, with no other commiffion or autho- 
rity refpe@ing holy things, than what they have fabricated in their 
own weak underflandings, Seéts which perfift in enticing the mul- 
titude after them, and in raifing as many different opinions of the 
one only faith, as there are paffiuns to indulge, or defigus to gratify. 

I faid, | would examine how far the principles, profefled by the 
Society of Friends, (and other Societies) are juiftifiable in the differ. 
ence they have aiflumed on certain points of the do@rine of Chrift 
aud his Eftablifhed Church ; but I thall conclude for the prefent, 
with remarks on Diffenters of all detcriptions, for the diicutiion 
would lead me into that which I with to avoid—religious controverfy. 
I therefore leave the bard tafk ot ‘“‘ ju/tification,” to others who 
may difcover more weight in the ravings of their firft founders, (of 
men who were as ignorant at /a// as at frf, notwithftanding their 
prefumed infpiration from the Lord ; therefore I haye faid “ rav- 


ings,’”’) 
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ang, ) than in hat holy inflitution which had been fan@ioned by 
Sixteen centuries of exifience defore thefe men arofe. 

Doubtlefs, the infinite. mercy of God will take compaflion on 
the erroneous thoughts of our hearts; nor condemn thote wh» Jock 
him, (although by a different road from ¢hut he has pointed out to 
be the way.) In this Lope 1 fincerely pray that ye may be juflified ! 
By what I have written, I have endeavoured to infiruct, not to 
offend; and fol freely tender it to your confideration, having re- 
ceived much comfortable inftruction myfelf, from the enquiries 
into which this has led me ; let not then, difference of opinion 
Jeffen the friendfhip that is between us. 

From your friend and Well-wither. 


19th March, 1800. a Be 





TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 

S abody the Calvinistic Dissenters have been proved deeply 
tinged with democracy in your respectable publication. The 
leading circumstances adduced ayainst them were, if I recollect 
right, “ that they were only too generally the supporters of the de- 
mocratic candidates at the last election ; and that they have as ge- 
nerally united with the professed democrats in the divison which 
took place with respect to politics, in our circulating libraries:” 
and I consider as another striking proof of the fact, the opinion 
formed upon this subject, by the candid men, of principles opposite 
to those of democracy, wherever I go, Several collateral circum- 
stances of a strong complexion have likewise been adduced to 
strengthen these leading traits in the evidence against them, to 
which many others might nave been added, The liberty taken, 
upon one of their public mock solemnitics, at Bingley, lately noticed 
ina provincial paper in the county of York, for which the culprit 
was with great propriety called to an account by a neighbouring 
Magistrate, whose ears were rudely assailed by an attack as viru- 
Jent as it was illiberal and impertinent upon lawn sleeves ; and 
the very reverend wearers of them have furnished us with another 
instance of this nature. Even the brethern themselves acknow- 
ledged that brother C.’s indiscretion in this instance merited the 
severest animadversions, not however, for the seas0n which lodg- 
ed at the bottom of it; but because be /aunched out a little further 
than the /imits prescribed by the weatness of the party and diffidence 
of some of their more pious abettors. tis too worthy of remark, that 
one of these chosen brothers (the epithet when seriously applied to 
such an object, savours of blasphemy) condescending upon some 
occasion, since the commencement of our present troubles, to attend 
divine service in the Established Church, had the opportunity, for 
once, of hearing what the principles ofa truly pious and loyal Chris- 
tian are. How might we expect this Dissenter to express his ate 
tachment to the House of Hanover, upon such an opportunity as this 
afforded? Why Sir, this candid charitable may ¢lected, as his own 
| | Non 3 ' spiritual 
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spiritual pride has repeatedly insinuated him to be, by omniscient 
wisdom unto eternal life, could not refrain from ind lulging himself 
in invectives against the 7 intellect ofa clergyman, who sti nds, if I re- 
collect right, the sixth of his year upon the C Cambridge list of ho- 
pours, an nd who for the past, T pretend not to look into futurity, has 
“even unto grey hairs” supported the respectable character of a 
truly pious and judicious Minister of the Church of Christ. So 
much for the /yelty and modesty of one of the learned pillars of that 
copious magazine of elegant and truly classical literature, profanely 
termed evangelical. It is not impossible, Sir, but this dissenter so 
remarkable for his attachment to the House of Hanover, may some 
times figure away as a village freacier; and to recomme ‘nd him in 
this c: apac ity, has probably” his charming v isage stuck up as a fron- 
tispiece in the learned work alluded to: 
the insinuations of some of your ¢ 
corner in the elect ladies toileis: but Sir, I must honestly confess, 
that I esteem that man et an ee. ect oe contempt, but pity, who 
can suffer bis wife to indulge these coxcomical conceits of their 
ghost ly fathers, at the expent © > of ‘decency, if not of moralify ; and 
to the utter degradation of the religion they profess. Thitk not 
that this : severity arises from petulane e or asperity 5 ; no, Sir, I do 
assure you it is the venerable indignation of a sincere man, roused 
into exertion by the insult offered to the meek religion of our 
lowly Master, in attempting to make it the folluted vehicle of TRE A- 
$oN and REBELLION. Sorry am I, to corroborate from the nor- 
therm counties, the accounts you have given us of the schismatics 
of the south ; but it is certainly to be more than suspected, notwith- 
standing the assertions we have h sais to the contrary, that vidlage 
preaching had its origin amongst the adztiors of democracy ; for nothing 
can, i me mind, be more evident, than that the conspirators have 
actually changed their ground: they have found the tide of opini- 
on setting in so strongly against infidelity, -that they are deter- 
mined Pay cover their Ain designs under the cant of hypocrisy : 
in consequence of which the destruction of the church is now, as 
parliamentary reform was in the original scheme, both the watch- 
word and the mask to conceal their nefarious purposes. Several 
harangues amongst the Calvanistic Dissenters, and the Dissenting 
M. sthodiists, as wellasa few wolves in shx eeps clothing, who have 
most insidiously crept into the Established Church, are, it appears 
from good authority, comple tely initiated into the scheme. In 
cousequence of this, the effeéis of village freaching have in the 
north, particularly 1 in the neighbourhood of one of our quondam, or 
ci-devant watering places, been a shoc king increase of democra- 
tic principles ; and a mest unwarrantable aversion in the ignorant, 
and misled peasants to the church by law established. ‘This last 
circumstance, [ affirm to be an incontrovertible fact, from which 
every man acquainted with it is at liberty to draw his own conclu 
sions. Iam happy, however, to assert, from my own knowledge, 
that amongst the description of Dissenters, upon which Lhave been 
the most severe, there are many noble instances of men, perfectly 
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exempt from the charges that have been adduced. I only insis¢ 
upon it, that as a body they are tinged with the leaven of Anti- 
nomianism, Socinianism, and democracy : and I think it unseem- 
ly in their most respectable characters, &: ‘specially as some of 
them acknowledge the charge to be too true, to endeavour to 
extenuate the guilt of the criminals. They had better far shew 
themselves to be real Christians, by uniting their endeavours with 
ours, to purge out the leaven before it m: irs the whole lump. It is 
one of the best proofs, that Christiauity is genuine, that it spares 
the failings neither of its real nor pretended friends. How can 
the Dissenters presumptuously expeci the blessings of He aven upon 
their missions abroad, so long as the ‘y are encour azing Socinianism, 
Antinomianism, and rebellion at home? I have yet said n othing of 
their littl bw undermining rarts, toruinm that church, which has borne 
itself'so mildly, and with such Christian forbearance towards them ; 
but through the me rey of God, I will do it, if further py ovoked, 
for I am also in posse ssion of facts upon ihis subject, not more cre- 
ditable than those which have been already produced ; and if I find 
them daring enough to persist in the scheme which your other cor- 
respondents: have had the honour to hint at; and which I have 
taken the liberty thus publicly to announce, we may venture to 
assure them, that the time is not far distant, when a solemn ap- 
yeal shall be made against their infernal practices to that (Jovern- 
ment, which has already been more than once coinpelled to take 
strong measures in de ‘fence of the interests of soc ely, againsta set 
of miscreants, who, destitule of pat: fotism and religion, would 
sacrifice every thing to gratify their owi ambition. We now, Su, 
clearly discern, through the - obloquy heaped upon the barriers of 
the church, the wisdom which cirected our ancestors to take 
those salutary measures which have so long secured to us the 
blessings of a tolerant religion ; and the liberty of wors hipping in 
the beauty ofholiness. Fally am I now convinced, that the Dissen- 
ters have to thank their own foily for every restriction that lies up- 
on them; and [, for one, am nota little grateful to them, for not 

waiting til] what they would call complete emancipation had en- 
abled them to do more mischief than I think them likely to do now, 
either in my days, or the days of my children’s childre ”. 

I remain, Sir, with inex pressible gratitude, for the activity dis- 
played by the Anti-Jacobin, against tr uitors of every description. 

Your’ s most sincerely, 
sig oe 





TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


XCESS of business, and a delicate state of health, have pre- 
vented me from an earlier attention to your Number, for Novem- 


ber. I concluded that your correspondent G. in defending village- 


preaching, was likewise taking the opportunity to exculpate the 
Nn4 Calvinisti¢ 
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Calvinistic Dissenters from the odium which they have generally, 
and, I believe, deservedly incurred by their Jacobin proc ceedings. 
Alter pointing out G.’s expressions, upon which this conclusion 
was founded, I endeavoured to dispossess him of the ground which 
he had taken; and which appeared to me untenable; the public, 
not he, must determine with what success. In this part of the king- 
dom the Calvinistic Dissenters certainly joined the democratic par- 
tics in our circulating libraries, and this fact is, I think, in itself, de- 
cisive; but others have likewise been adduced; one of which is 
almost equally important, “ their supporting the ‘democ ratic candi- 
dates, at the last general election ;” and though nothing more 
was requisite, yet collateral circumstances were likewise adverted 
to, which considerably strengthen these two main arguments. The 
best information I could obtain assures me, that these two main 
facts were general ;. your readers will, however, determine this for 
themselves; and with them I shall readily leave the final determi- 
nation of the question. I can perceive nothing like a fair or a 
candid ainwer in G.’s last, to what [ have already advanced. Since, 
however, he yet appears to wish us to believe ‘that the culprits are 
fewer than we know them to be, it will be right to notice his as- 
sertions in their order, as far, at least, as we happen to be ac- 
quainted with circumstances which’ confute them. Speaking of 
the Evangelical Magazine, he says, “ my /erfect knowledge od that 
publication, from its frst rise, enables and requires me to afirm, 
that it.is in o re ange inimical to the civil or religious establishments of 
the realm.” Now, Sir, I beg leave to submit to G.’s ferfect kuow- 
ledge of that publication, that it contains an atiack ujion Episcojacy : 
I will not insult his perfect knowledge by pomting out the pages io 
which it is contained; but J do submit it to the public, whether 
such an attack does not "plac e him ina very aukward predicament ? 
I beg leave to remind his ferfect knowledge further, that after pre- 
tending to court an answer to this artful attack, the Editor refused 
to insert a very,able one, report says two, in that most zm/artial 
= ation. Your correspondent A. is, I presume, Sir, of the Estab- 
ished Church ; he was therefore perfectly correét in thinking the 
term evangelical /rofimely applied to a publication which has at- 
tacked what he deems of afostolic origin. I have understood that 
the Socinian mode of argument consists, amidst a variety of other 
tricks, in telling, under a farade of candour, a little snug falsehood, 
now and then, to support a talling cause: whether our respectable 
correspondent G. has benefitted by the coalition against the Test 
Act, f leave for your readers to decide. Page 346, he says, ‘‘ 1 have 
made every enquiry in my power and am confirmed mm my judg~ 
ment, that the divine atonement of Christ, and the divine opera- 
tion of the Spirit are wriversally maintained by persons who hold 
religious assemblies in villages.” “This is a sweeping declaration, 
in answer to which I do positively affirm, that a Calvinistic itine- 
rant village-preacher did no longer since, than last summer, e ndea- 
vour to unsettle the faith ofa person of the Established religion, in 


the orthodox dottrine of the Trinity; how he could do this, and yet 
co nsistently 
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consistently hold the doctrine of the Divine atonement, and the 
divine operation of the Holy Spirit I leave to your correspondent 
G. to explain; andit the /eaven reach to the core let him acknow- 
ledge it. Page 347,.he proceeds thus, ‘* I see nothing in the con- 
duct of the Baptist Minister that has any relation to polities,” and 
then mentions Powgood’s Letters, &c. &c. Yo which the answer 
is obvious. I am not under the necessity of examining all the 
books from which the pamphict in question is said to be an extract 3 
it isa stale trick with the opposite party to give weight to their 
opinions by attributing them to men, to whom they never in fact 
belonged ; my business is with the pamphlet published, and now 
before me. The general opinion of it was, that il was intimately 
connected with the folitics of the day. The Jacobins thought so, 
and were indefatigable in its circulation: the Loyal thought so; 
and what is more, I have been informed U.at some ot the Calvanis- 
tic Dissenters not only thought so, but yave their Priest a severe 
lecture for his zmprudence, which they acknowledged merited repre- 
hension ; and the foundation for all this is evidentin the book itself. 
I have already submitted one extract from it to the public which 
immediately refers to folitics; and 1 now request them maturely to 
examine, in all its bearings, “ the rst general principle of dissent,” 
as laid down in the same page, “ that no civil Magistrate can have 
any right, authority, or power, over the consciences and relizgon of 
men.” Has this proposition no relation to foie. * But, further, 
I confess it to be my opinion, “ that no civil Mayistrate can have 
any civil right, authority, or power, over ‘he religion oi men,” is an 
article that cannot be admitted with safety ito the creed of any 
good and stable government ; for, wherever the religion of men, 
without an especial commission from God, leads them to infringe 
the laws, it ought assuredly to come under the cognizance of 
government. Our sister kingdom has recently afforded a variety of 
instances exactly to the point: at all events, it is clear that, in the 
case before us, the book had an immediate relation to /olitics ; and 
consequently the publisher’s conduct is immediately connected 
with this relation; but the despicable production in question is 
moreover asserted to be the squalid brat of a neighbouring private 
press, which is confined to the purposes of the Dissenters with 
whom we contend ; and from which other books of a similar ten- 
dency, one of which is in my possession, have recently been ob- 
served to emerge. When we further remark, that some of the 
Minister’s hearers are really the most notorious Jacobins in the 
neighbourhood, we must think publishing a little nasty scurrilous 
libel upon the Constitution in Charch aud State, a most singular 
mode of reclaiming these stray sheep to the principles of Christi- 
anity. In truth, the part of the kingdom in which these transactions 
have taken place, 1s from its popylation*® next the metropolis in im- 





* The writer calculates the three adjoining counties to contain 
full two millions of souls, 
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portance; and when we maturely consider the facts, we have 
mentioned, as connected with the village-preaching, we have heard 
of; and the effects which we know to have been produced by it, 
we cannot help concluding, that a scheme is in agitation, whether 
s. 1s aware of it or no, whichclaims the vigilance of that govern- 
ment, whose exertions deserve the pratse of the truly honest and 
good. The duty of nice discrimmation was however never more 
necessary than at present, for, to sincere religious men, I shall 
ever think the community at large much indebted; they are the 
sali oftheearth; but the villainy which our Great Master has 
branded with his extremest hatred, is that hypocrisy, which, under 
the mask of religion, is secking to execute the wotst of secular 
purposes. 

Yorkshire, Yours. &c. 

January 22, 1800. W.A. 

P. S. With respect to the questions proposed, it is remarkable 
fhat G. has answered them rather in an artful than satisfaétory 
manner. The inquiry was whether some of the Calvinistic Dissen- 
ters had not heard from their connections in France, &c. the an- 
swer 1s, the Calvinistic Dissenters have no connections, &c. &c. 
This looks more like an evasion than an answer : the reason fer the 
questions, however, was, that a Calvinist, whom I consider as a 
Dissenter of the most dangerous kind, publicly declared to his con- 
giregation the substance of the first question to bea fact; and his 
whole demeanour intimates that of the last to be no less so. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
SiR, 


Have perufed, with pleafure, your patriotic endeavours to per- 

vere or repre{s every irregularity in morals and religion, as well 
as poh s. 1] am not inclined to think that the error I aim going 
to complain of has any relationfhip to the unhappy {pirit of the 
times. Yet if it were not obfervable, particularly among thofe 
whofe religious profeflions are the warmett, I fhould have turned 
alarmift and precipitately faid i, was one of the infidious means now 
in ule of depreciating the inflitutions of religion, and conlequently 
an ally in the great anticrorfade of modern infidelity. As far as my 
judgment can difcern, it appears to be fimply, the overflowings 
of mifguided charity, and charity ought to cover a multitude of 
faults but not to patronife and cherifh them. Let the principle, 
however, be what it will, the efleé&t is no lels to be apprehended, and 
the appearance is not lels hoftile tothe decency of the Chriftian Sab- 
bath. <A minifter of the eftablifhment, whofe church was oppolite 
to the Sunday {chool of the methodifts, had frequent reafon to com- 
plain of the difturbance, which the crouds of little Sabbath-breakers 
under the aufpice of Sunday initruction, occafioned, while he was 
perfoming Divine Service, and I mytclf have noticed youthful 
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ftragelers in the lanes and ficlds with flates, copy hooks, &c. (and no 
Bibles) at the diftance of two miles from th e place, on a day when 
I conceive it woulc be much mote bee mi ng tor pa 


rents to appear 


at their reipe iv . Irc mK mad apels with their ¢ shiidren, and 
habitua rthe word of God with humility and 
teac e:S. 

lL have often {miled at an article of information. which the def 
ecriptive arftorian of Manchelter and its environs | ven relative 


to a place in this neighbourhood. The fhewy charatier of the work 
will not lead one to expett mach toporraphical inveltigation, 
But among the jew interelling notices which he has diftributed 
over his pages, he has, neverthelefs, taken care to t his 1 
that a thoufand children are faid to frequent a Sunday ‘Scheel, {up- 
port: ‘cd by the Methodrfts. 

It would be in? jultice to deny the praife whichis due tothe zeal 
{o ihn ehiy menifefled in thts inftitution, = I hope it is not un- 
paralleled. But al fhould they afford the gainlayer an opportu. 
nity of remarking that this zeal is not according to knowledge, but 
according to the elements and fafhion of the world. Open ene. 
mies religion may bear with, becaufe fhe is then prepared for her 
defence : but when her own familiar friends contribute to her dif. 
honour. the w ana is deep and deplorable. 

it i: painful to note a ble.ofh in any place of avowed utility 
whic depe nds for upport, upon the good opinion of the ferious 
and benevolent. ijnheinititution I allude to has many interelting 
claims, and I could wifh toiee nothing init that merits cemfure, 
or may injure its permanency; for by rehpioufly taking care 
ef the youngett and poorelt nieenbiers of fociety, it tends to pro- 
mote the general welfare. Let it therefore ftand cleor from milre- 
preientation on ihe one hand, and the charge of mil management 
on the other. 

‘Lhe plain cefign of the Sunday School is, to inftru€tthe children 
of the poor, for the very important purpofe of making them Chrif- 
tians indeed as wei! as inname. And this can only be done by giv- 
ing them the knowledge of Chriftians, by enabling them to read 
their bibles, and by preparing ner to fervethe Lord in the fanétuary. 
It is well known that in manufa‘turing countries the children of 
the poor are fully employed throughout the week. The neceffitics 
of the parent, and the family cften require it. In many cafes pa- 
rents have not the leifure, and, in fome, not the abi lity to teach their 
children themfelves, or procure them to be taught. But the Sun- 
day School offers its gratuitous inftruétion in religious knowledge, 
to prevent (what mutt otherwile happen) the growth of profanenels 
among the lower clafles 

“ ‘To the poor the Gofpel i is preached”—Bleffed privilege ! But 
thefe glad tidings w ‘ould be preachen to little purpofe, if ignorance 
and a ‘total want of inftruction obfcured the underftanding, and fhut 

their fouls in impenetrable darknels. 

The Sunday School obviates all this: it prepares the way of the 
Lord, and makes the paths of Gofpel rightcouinefs ftraight for the 
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young and uninformed to walk in. It traces the poor child in 
the orderly habits of the Sabbath, and to worfhip the Lord in the 
beauty of holinefs. It fafhions the tongue of innocence and po- 
verty to prayer and praile, and unlocks the treafures of divine 
wifdom and grace to the minds of the mean and lowly. This, at 
leaft, is the defign of the Sunday School. If, in the condu@ of it, 
other objeéts are purfued, it lofes much of its merit and utility. 

Chriftians acknowledge it to be their bounden fervice to fanctify 
the Sabbath and reverence the fan€uary. Religion will not exift 
among us long, without a fleady obfervance of this duty. Every 
religious inftitution muft be conneé&ted with it. The Sunday 
School, both from name and nature, muft inculcate it above all 
others, becaule it is the praétice of the leflons which ought to be 
taught there. The habit of keeping the Sabbath day holy, and 
reverencing the fanftuary, muft be begun in thefe feminaries ; 
otherwife we may have to lament a far greater increafe of irreligion 
and profanenefs under the delufive fan€tion of an improvement in 
knowledge, , 

Education upon any other principle, and of any other fort, is a 
fecular employment, and, though it aflume the name of a Sunday 
School, it deferves no patronage. All other {chools are fhut on 
the Lord’s day, becaufe the laws of God and man forbid any 
worldly employment’ upon it: and if a Sunday School is open 
for no better purpofes, it merits no more indulgence. 

Writing and accounts are taught in {ome of them in this neigh- 
bourhood, particularly in thofe conduéted by the Methodifts and 
Diffenters, Thetemptation of acquiring fo much learning at fo 
cheap arate, and with no lols of time, is a feducing bait to un- 
thinking parents, and confequently thele fchools, as Dr, Aikin 
oblerved, are uncommonly crouded. _—‘Far be it from me to af- 
cribe this erroneous proceeding to ambitious or other finifter views, 
But prattices fo foreign to the folemnity of the day, may beget 
principles unfriendly to religion in general. They, as well as we, 
may have to deplore the coniequences of fuch a fy{tematic profa- 
mation : and their evangelical harangues may have as little weight 
as our moral difcourles in reclaiming the future profligacy of their 
pupils, The teaching of writing and accounts can have no other 
reference than to a compting-houle, and the tranfaétion of worldly 
bufinefs. Confider then what the effeét muft naturally be. Chil- 
dren are inftructed in that which concerns not the day ;_ they will 
contraét an carly difrelifh for its holy exercifes, they will feel ne 
compunttion for the abufe of it, becaufe they have been trained up 
in habits of making the Lord’s day common, 

But it is faid to be a work of charity, and therefore allowable on 
the Lord’s day. I have always underftood charity to be a wifh, r 
endeavour, to prevent and relieve diftrels, To vilit the fick and 
needy wanting help and comfort ; to tuke an ox or afs out of a 
ditch ; is a work of charity, and no miiemployment of that day. To 
inftruct the ignorant in their Chriftian profeflion, and to purfue 
the preparatory Jabour of teaching them to read, is a work of cha- 
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rity and no mifemployment of that day. But I know of no abfo- 
lute diftrefs prevented or relieved by teaching poor children to 
write and account on thatday ; and with extreme concern I fee 
habits recommended by it, which will not fail to make them eafy, 
when hereafter they profane it by purfuing their worldly callings. 
I {ee a manifeft injury done to religion by fo irreverent a practice ; 
for, if on that day, the ordinances of God be neglefted, it is to be 
feared that all his other commandments will be forgotten through 
the week. And there is a day approaching when the milemploy- 
ment of the Sabbath will be rigidly {crutinized, and when other 
accounts than thofe of worldly gain and lofs muft be eternally 
fettled. 

I appeal therefore to all the fincere profeffors of Chriftianity ; 
can it ke a fit time, when its adverlaries are labouring to extirpate it 
from among us, to teach the lower orders of {ociety to dilregard the 
firft divine ordinance of keeping the Sabbath-day holy, which is 
almoft the only barrier left to {top the torrent of infidelity ? When 
a nation once Chriftian has abolifhed Chriftianity, and its atheiftical 
principles have been propagated here, can it be a time for us, who 
profets the pureft religion to degrade it by aéts of unneceflary pro- 
fanene(fs, and entail the mifchiefs of impiety upon the rifing ge- 
neration ? Can it be a time to weaken the bonds of religious obe- 
dience, which are the ftrongef& check upon popular profligacy 
and turbulence ; or by worldly avocation on the day of holy reft, 
withdraw the minds of the poor from thole confolatory pro{pects 
which beft fuftain them in a life of dithculty and labour, 

July 7th, 1800. V. 





Dublin, 261b Auguf?, 1800. 


HEN an aétion was lately brought againft the printer of Dr, 
Dnigenan’s book, written in fupport of the Britifh Conttitu- 
tion, and of the Proteftant faith, the profecutor, who had written 
moft vehemently in fupport of the: Catholic religion, brought into 
freland, to be produced as an evidence on the depending trial, a 
man named Godwin, by trade a philofopher, who had written va- 
rious tracts againft revealed religion ; who was learned in all the 
learning of the French Republicans, and delighted in the whore- 
doms of the Gentiles ; who, therefore, was deemed a proper man 
to be protuced in favour of Popery ; which, if it be not gentili/m 
is no religion at all. This philofopher was configned by the affi- 
Jiated focieties to a certain Barrifter. 

The Jury who tried the caufe, being all Chrittians, it was not 
deemed prudent to produce the teftimony of the philofopher ; ques 
ry, how fhould he be fworn, who denies revealed religion? ‘The 
philofopher, for fome time, like the unclean {pirit, walked in dry 
places ; from Mr. Curran’s to Mr. Grattan’s; from Ely-place to 
Tynhyhinch ; at length he vanifhed and was no more {een till a 
firange adventure brought him again into notice, 
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Amongfi the multitude of fools and madmen, who inhabit this 
Jand of Hibernia, there is a lawyer, /ofibiy crazed from too much 
hiarning, for certainly he has read much, and remembers all he has 
read ; his derangement has always had a benevolent bias, always 
an anxious defire to amend the State; he never aims at lefs than 
the falvation of a foul or of a kingdom; and to accomplifh 
either, he invokes the aid of Heaven or of Hell. 

Somebody had told him, or he had taken it into his head, that a 
Society of Uluminati had juft arrived at Dublin, from Hamburgh ; 
that they had fpread themlelves through the counties of Kildare, 
Carlow, &c. and that they were doing much mitchief. ‘The 
Lawyer is a very large, athletic, powerful man; _ he feized upon 
an untortunate emigrant Bithop, whom he compelled on pain of 
dilaceration to dub /2m a Bithop alfo. Vhus armed tron: Heaven, 
he fought afiiftance from below, and having hired three noble 
knaves as footmen ; he, in right of his epifcopal authority, deno- 
minaied them, Belze bub, Martin, and Ignatius.. Having duly in- 
firucted thefe ruffians, he mounted them on three excellent horfes, 
threw himielf into a coach and four, and proceeded on his j jour- 
ney towards Kildare, in order to attack the illuminati. 

Miferable Godwin, wretched C....., little did you think as 
you fat in the Nineteen-mile Houfe near Kilcullen, laying your 
heads, and rubbing your horns together, amicably mofeing whether 
he who celebrated the concupiftcence of M: ry, or he who punithed 
the incontinence of —--——, was the wifer man; whether beget- 
ting children upon his wife’s nie ce, or preventing the abtrufion of 
Children begot, was the greater act of wifdom ;—when a yoice 
loud ani deep, exclaimed, follow me Martin, tate me Igna- 
tious, fallow me Belzebub; the door opened, the Lawyer and his 
imps entered ; the miferable Catifs ftand appalled. Ha! Ha! 
have i found you he exclaimed ; you fhall not {pread your peftilent 
doctrines here; feize him Belzebnb, feize them Martin, feize 
them Ignatius. ‘The trembling Philofopher fell upon his knees ; 
he declared he had been more w ronged than any man in the world; 
that, however necetlary it was to bis intereft, amongft his affociates 
and difciples, to appear an Infidel, he was really a Believer at 
Heart. Repeat the Creed, faid the Lawyer ; the Philofopher had 
forgotten it. Aye, and your Baptifm likewile, faid the Lawyer, 
but | thall re-ba iptize yon immediately. 

Here we find it neceilary, in order to manifeft our own learn- 
ing, and to puzzle the forefight of our readers, to fay that the 
Lawyer adminiftered Baptifm in a manner never imagined by any 
nation. We could ftate the Egyptian, the Hebrew, the Greek, 
and the Roman ccremonies of initiation ; we know the practice of 
Free Mafons, even to the hot poker; we know with what fluid 

the Hottentots afperge their profelytes ; and, with what folid, the 
Deli Lama regales his devotees ; but neither the Greek, the Roman, 
the African, the Egyptian, the Hebrew, nor the Tartar, ever 
imagined aliquid or a fubftance wherewith to fmear their people, 
ejual to the copious flow of the Lawyer's faliva, We have “9 

at 
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that he 1s a large man, but of a large man, he has the large 
tongue and mouth in the world; this mouth he opened wide, and 
having collected a large yuantity of ipittle, he compelled the 
Philofopher to open his mouth alto, and ditcharged it with a propul- 
five power, which fent it beyond the efiglotis; then, with his 
two thumbs, wet with the fame fluid, he drew apon the face of 
the philotopher, certain necromantic figures, and difmitied him, 
with a promife of cvnjirmation provided he did not relapfe. 





TO TWE EDITOR. 
SiR, 

Always read your Review with pleafure. Its obje@& is the beft 

and the moft dignified, to which man can direct his labours : 
the prefervation of peace and order in fociety ; and of piety and of 
morals, in the individuals that compote it. Yet I notice with fur- 
prize an article in your Review for the laft month ; in which you 
pais a flippant and infidious obfervation, without the centure, 
which its falfity and its blafphemy alike detferve. 

The page, I allude to, is contained in an extraét from « 'Town- 
fon’s Philofophy of Mineralogy,” and is to be found in page 158. 
He obferves, from fome varieties in the conformation, difpofition, 
and arrangement, in the ftrata of our earth, that our globe, or ra- 
ther its furface, “ zs not the fimuliancous formation of the almegbty 
frat, &Fc. &Hc.” It is true, you have prinied this patfage in italics. 
But furely, Sir, it called for an expreifed, not mercly an implied, 
difapprobation ! There are many curtory readers, (particularly the 
readers ot thofe Critics, who are the panegyriits ot Geddes) who 
would fuppofe the patlage thus marked for their approval. 

You have treated the fameauthor, in a fubfequent article (fee 
P. 180) with becoming feverity. But, as here you have fhewn him 
a carelefs, or a mifplaced lenity, permit me to expofe the magical 
abfurdity, as well as the infidious impiety of the patiage. He af- 
ferts, what nobody denies, that there are many irregularities in the 
feperficial appearance of the earth; (for he allows p. 157, that 
‘we know nothing beneath its {urface ;) and this, fays he, an- 
nounces that our globe, is not the /imultaneous formation of the 
Almighty fiat! That is to fay, the a fucceflive formation and fub- 
fequent changes” of the furtace, afford an argument againtt the 
Mofaic account of the formation of the whole! But Motes gives 
an account of fome, and thoie not trifling, changes of its furtace. 
This the writer knew: and therefore adds, “ or rather its furface.” 
But why was “ our globe” introduced, if the inference was not 
juitified by the premifes? | ti 

‘Vo fuch artifices dothe corrunters of the public opinion conde- 
fcend. But let them be told that fuch attempts are not rendered 
jeis wicked, though lefs mifchievous, by their impotency. 


APPIUS CLAUDIUS. 
Lsson 
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Upon ihe recent Developement of the QUAKER CHARACTER. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Str, 
can fearcely beliéve the annals of hiftery can furnifh an inftance 
of any nation labouring under fo complete a deception, as to the 
character of a part of it, as that of the Englith at large, for the 
laft forty years, in refpect to the people called Quakers! 

The author of the Letters of Father Angeloni, it is true, made 
fome laudable attempts in unmatking this wary fect, but to little 
purpofe, as the adulatory character, given them by Voltaire and other 
writers, had its fhare in allaying fufpicions, which would otherwife 
have been realized by a more general obfervation ;_ befides, to make 
ufe of a fcripture phrafe, the meafure of their iniquities was not 
then filled. 

The fa& is, that the wealth of this fect, accumulating for fo 
many years patt, and their ferupulous retention of a fimple and 
dove-like exterior, had fo ftrongly rivetted the chains of public pre- 
judice in their favour, that if other circumftances had not co-operat- 
ed with the Anti-Jacobin Review in a recent expofure of their 
unconfiitutional and irreligious tenets, it is not improbable that they 
would have endeavoured, at laft, to attach infa/lbility to that im- 
peceability which they would fain perfuade the world belongs to 
them exelufively. 

I was led to make thefe refle€tions by the conviction of the 
truth, and pertinency of fome of the remarks in your laft Number, 
upon one of the new Quaker Mifiionaries. ‘The Quaker’s fondnets 
for importing Miflionaries from America is unqueftionable; for 
befides Sitter Coggethal, Hannah Bernard, William Savary, Tho- 
mas Scattergeod, David Sands, George Dillwyn, &e. are likewife 
American preachers. 

It has not been the charge of monopoly, nor, as Mr. Howard 
fays, Quakers and corn, which has brought this feé& into recent no- 
tice, but, in my ideas, a monopoly of another kind, viz. a monopoly 
of charatter, which now renders it indifpenfibly neceffary to exbibit 
them to the nation, as they really are; therefore, trom Quakers and 
corn, I advert to Quakers and foup. It ‘has certainly been a pretump- 
tion upon John Bull's good opinion, which has emboldened them to 
obtrude themfelves, in various places, as our Almoners. Strange, 
indeed, that the fubfcribers, moftly members of the Eftablithment 
and other Churches, could not, at leaft, dear a part in the diftribu- 
tion of their own alms! but it is probable the officioufnefs of thofe 
good men wrought upon the fubfcribers fo far as to fuffer them to 
take the trouble off their hands. ‘The former, no doubt, being 
aware, that as nothing but the drab and the buttonle/s hat would 
be feen at the foup-houles, the credulous people would fuppofe 
themielves, if not entirely, yet more indebted to the Friends, than 
any other perfuafion. ‘This is a matter, however, upon which I 
would lay little ftrefs, becaufe, if admitted to the fullett extent, it 
would form but a fmall trait in their general character ; ae be- 
ides 
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fides, It may be owing to their influence and aivity in collecting 
fubfcriptions, that the Clerkenwell foup-fhop has between fix and 
feven hundred pounds {till in hand, which was fubfcribed lag 
winter. : | 

Inclined to préfer 4 mote ferious charge, I would not appeal to 
the Quaker body at large ; but I would atk the grave and cautious 
elders, thofe who are in the fecret of their Church government, 
whether it is hot a common boatt with them, efpecially to thofe 
whom they would wi/b to come in by convincement, that they are no 
Sectarians, viz. that they have all fe&s among them, even Deifis and 
Atbeifis?—1 would alfo know whether they have not lately had a 
female preacher from America, a known Deift and admirer of Tho- 
mas Paine? And whether it is not alfo a fact, that this preacherefs 
always carried her confeffion in her pocket, a part of which was 
a pofitive denial of the fuper-human conception of Jefus Chritt ? 

A direé?, or an explicit, anfwer from one of this fe& is fcarcely to 
be expected ; I will, however, Venture to affirm, in corroboration 
of what I have now hinted, that more copies of the Age of Reafon 
and the Rights of Man, have been bought up by them, than by 
any other de{cription of perfons, affuming the name of Chriftians. 
As, I prefume, ] know this Anti-Chriftian fed, av fond, 1 know alfo, 
that there are two parties among them, viz, one, containing numbers 
of the people who are advocates for ancient Quakerifm, and the other, 
the great traders, elders, &c. who are Socinians, Deifts, 
Atbeifts, and, I may add, Republicans too, jutt as occafion ferves, 
The latter difpofition among them I infer from their general at- 
tachment to the writings and perfon of Thomas Paine, of which I 
could mention an inftance; one of thefe inoffenfive men, a leader, 
conniving at, or perfuading to force and arms, had nearly com- 
promifed the public peace, at leaft, that of his own parith. I fhall 
occupy no more of your time at prefent; but as the modern Quaker 
character has fo much of the Jew, the Fanatic, the Infidel, ane the 
Jefuit in its compofition, it is rey I may be compelled to 
illuftrate it more at large, in purfuance of my original defign, viz. 
in fome future edition of the argumentative part of the “ Rife and 
Diffolution of the Infidel Societies,” in which it was my former in- 
tention to prove that this fect, by its approximation to Deifm and 
Atheifm, (and efpecially by the recent degeneracy of its moral 
charaéter) had operated more to the prejudice of the Chriftian Re- 
ligion, among the obferving part of the public, than any extrava- 
gancies of Swedenburgeans, Myftics, Mafons, &c. ‘I he develope- 
ment of the Corporation Spirit of Friends, and a fimplification of 
their complicated character (for which I have long been collecting 
materials) I cannot help confidering as a defideratum in literature, 
and fhould rejoice to fee it, even from the hand of a ftranger. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
W. HAMILTON REID, 
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Literary Memorial for the prefent Reign; or a Sketch of a eel) 
known Poetical Charadter, After the Manner of Dr. Jobnfon. 
Originally Written in 1790. , 

BOUT this time arofe a certain rhymer, who, though he 
libelled the higheft and beft charaéters, took the multitude 

by rprize, and gained their applaufe by the eccentric modulation 
of his verfes ! Upon weak minds, as well as upon debauched prin- 
ciples, his fuccefs could not be doubtful ; though, contrary to the 
practice of every former fatirift, this author ever made choice of 
human infirmites for his themes, and applied that to the few which 
others had done to the many. Dazzled by popular impreffions, 
which had taken hold of the paffions of his readers, without inform- 
ing the judgment, he was at iength tempted to affay at a greater 
variety in his compofitions ; and now the coarfe and grotefque 
images that conftituted the principal merit of his publications, gave 
way to attempts at the fentimental and pathetic, which, after all, 
were fo few, and had fo little diverfification in their manner, that 
finding the reputation of univerfal ‘genius too difficult to eftablith, 
even in the hour of partiality, it was very prudently declined. It 
could not be fuppofed that an author, who only fubfifted upon the 
corruptions of human nature, could long furvive the wane of his 
fummer-funfhine ! He could not$ the good fenfe of the public was 
to be no longer fupprefled ; the lovers of peace, the benevolent, 
were no longer to be filenced with a fonorous name ; for the effu- 
fions of this author, which now began to increafe in perfonal viru- 
lence and irreligion, had loft the charm of novelty. Their drapery, 
viewed with a difpaflionate eye, appeared nothing more than a con- 

‘“verfation ftyle! His rhymes wretched and flovenly, and the irre- 

gularity of his numbers, a flimfy covering for a want of fkill.— 
Numerous imitators, alfo, foon proved that this mode was eafy to 
any perfon of moderate abilities, who had a knack of rhyming. 
Many could agure in this converfation-ftyle, while the author of it 
had not the leaft affinity with any other writer of approved emi- 
nence, beyond the {phere of low and extravagant humour. Quali- 
ties like’thefe, no doubt, at length compelled fome of the moft 
acute and difinterefted of the Reviewers, to fpeak out ; which had 
the fame effect upon this author, as the contradiction of a moderate 
man, to a pampered and over-grown bully, who, taking the filence 
of fome for timidity, and the forbearance of others for approba- 
tion, returns remonflrance with the abufe of a brothel. It is true, 
the unwary, who had been ufed to attend to him, liftened, at firft, 
to his rhapfodies ; ftill, the return of the ufual laugh, fo common 
upon other occafions, failed in this! The reafon was, that the 
characters, at whom he now aimed the thafts of malignity, were too 
» well, too generally known. Many revered thejr public merits, 
and more could atteft their private virtues; the attempt was too 
daring ; none who were not totally abandoned by reafon or juftice, 
though they might be diverted by the curvetting of this party-co- 
loured Pegafus upon a level plain, would follow the merry An- 
drew 
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drew who rode it in the leaping of 4 precipice. In fine, the 
general contempt which followed, was a confirming inftance of the 
vanity of every attachment and propenfity not founded in virtue ; 
and though a certain animal may be permitted in a houfe, fo long 
as its humours are confined to a proper fphere of aétion, it is certain 
that its faftening upon the meaneft of the guefts, mueh more upon 
the heads of the family, muft meet with that chaftifement or ab- 
horrence it deferves. Such was eventually the fate of this writer. 





_— 


TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, Teffon, Ofober 10, 1800. 


HERE never was a moment, from the publication of your 

~ firft number to the prefent day, when the vigilance,. zeal, 
and activity of the friends to religion, order, and law, were more 
abfolutely required, from an increafed necejity of fuch zealous and 
active watchfulnefs, 

From the time, that the wifdom and energy of our Government, 
put acheck upon the overt-acts of Republican Infidels and Jaco- 
bins, by the treafon and fedition bills; and, the patriotic zeal of 
‘our volunteer corps, in aid of the regulars and militia, kept blafs 
pheming anarchifts in awe, they commenced their fecret and fub- 
tle machinations ; the fons of darknefs put on the form of the 
children of light ; religion itfelf was preffed into their fervice ; 
and, in every poflible way, they have been promoting their dark 
defigns. Svl/f-interef has but too frequently introduced a falfe 
candor, anda dangerous moderation ; candor and moderation are 
difpofitions, whey sterling, that adorn the character of the Chriftian 
and the loyal fubje&t; but when they unite our hands with thofe 
men, whofe hearts: and views. will never unite with the friends to 
the prefent order of things, nor ever ceafe to be watchful for its 
overthrow, they are not virtues but crimes. 

The nearer the probability of peace approaches, the greater will 
be our danger; and if we value our prefent bleflings, we muft not 
live infenfible tothat danger. Urider -fuch circumitances your pub- 
lication may become tenfold more ufeful, and | cannot omit ex~ 
prefling my with, that it may be intirely Anti-Jacobin, 

I feel a fatisfaction, when any man, whether from ignorance or 
defign, brings into public difcuflion matters effentially connected 
with civil and religious profperity ; on this account I rejoice that 
Mefirs. Thorn and Durant fo fully declared their views and de- 
figns at the Common Hall, convened by the prefent Lord Mayor, 
on Friday the 3d. inftant. I doubt not but the matter will be fe- 
rioufly and properly taken up, by perfons fully equal to all the 
difficulties of the tafk, and prove bulwarks to that edifice, it will 
be the nation’s happinefs to defend and preferve, The few obfer- 
vations upon that proceeding, accompanying this, you will difpofe 
of as you pleafe, and your determination will be perfectly fatifactory 
to, Sir, your conitant reader, &c. &c, 

Oo 2 JOHN KENNEDY, 


Obfervation; 
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Obfervations on the Proceedings of the Common-Hall, on the 3d of 
OGober, 1800. 


ON reading the proceedings at Goild Hall, on Friday the 3d 
inftant, I feel perfuaded that my fentiments and fenfations were 
in perfe& unifon with every calm and difpaflionate mind, fin- 
cerely defiring the peace and profperity of the now happily united 
kingdoms. : 

The two principal fpeakers upon that occafion ate perfonally 
known to me ; and from the knowledge | have of their characters, 
religious and moral, I muft give them full credit as to their good 
intentions, as far as regards themfelves: \t is moft probable that 
every one of the caufes of the prefent dearnefs, mentioned by Mr. 
Thorn, have contributed in bringing-the prefent very heavy pref- 
fure on the middling and Jower ranks. Amontt thefe, one is the 
war in which we are engaged : It has ever appeared to me an error 
in thofe who have combated this idea, whether within the walls 
of St. Stephen's Chapel or elfewhere, not to meet this queftion 
Sairly ; it cannot, it need not, be denied that the fupplying our fleets 
and armies, forming magazines, &c. &c. muft unavoidably have 
an effeé& on the markets at Smithfield and in Mark-Lane, and from 
them it would neceffarily extend to every part of the kingdom ; 
the confequence is, that we have fome burdens to /u/ain, that we 
fhould not otherwife have known ; but if, as Englifhmen, as Chrif- 
‘tians and friends to the conftitution of the country, we with candor 
exgmine from what evils we are preferved; if we look at the 
changes made by France in all countries, where they have obtained 
power ; if we confider their requifitions upon friends and enemies ; 
if we refle&t on the miferies from which we are faved, and the 
good preferved to us, it will I think appear that the balance is 
beyond calculation in our favour, the effeéts of the war only, taken 
into our view, even our taxes included. 

If indeed we are to fix and determine upon what is good and evil, 
according to Jacobinical and Republican creeds, I know the refult. 
—* You boatt,” they will fay, “ of good preierved, and evil kept at 
a diftance ;" but we a/k, “is the power of the crown diminifhed? 
Is the royal prerogative abridged? Are the Teft and Corporation 
Aés repealed?” To fuch queries, and all others of the fame im- 
port, we can soyfully and happily an{wer in the negative ; I fay bap- 
pily, becaule the gueflions fo evidently demonftrate the views and 
withes of the gueriff, as at once to difcover, to what, under God's 
gracious Providence, we owe our prefervation from French frater- 

nity ; French requifitions ; and all the horrors of a revolutien upon 
French principles. We are leftin no doubt, what fuch men would 
alone confider as reform or beneficial change; nothing would be 
acknowledged by them as fuch, that left the conftitution in church 
and ftate without a radical. change. To alter or improve what is 
eapable of being amended, would not by fuch men be confidered as 

er) any 
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any thing gained, but rather the reverfe ; to thefe the war is indeed 
an evil ; for by the war, that is by declining French fraternity, we 
have turned afide the meditated and deeply concerted ftroke: had 
not our minifters been wife and firm, Monfieur Chauvelin and all 
his co-workers from the Continent, and amongft ourfelves, would 
foon have undermined the noble ftruéture, the conftitution of 
Great Britain, religious and civil: the decades of apoftates would have 
fuperceded the “ everlatting covenant,” God hallowed the feventh 
day ; the Chriftian ra would have been abolifhed, and, in return, 
we thould have been favoured with the enjoyment of fuch bleffings 
as are now the comfort and happinefs of the twenty-five millions 
of rational beings delivered from the yoke of bondage under Lewis 
the Sixiecenth, that mild monarch, fo bafely, fo cruelly, fo unjuftly 
murdered in contradiétion to the laws of their own enacting; to 
the very principles of that conftitution they had formed and folemnly 
fworn to obferve and ‘fend. Our deliverance from bleffings of 
this nature and magnitude, is well known to many; hence the 
anger expreti-d. on the difmiffal of the French Ambaffador after 
his royal wafter was dethroned and imprifoned ; henee the violence 
of their clamour againft this accurfed war : no doubt but there are 
many who deceive themfe]ves with different views, and endeavour 
to draw conclufions in contradi€tion to the evidence of reafon 
and faéts. 

In the Common Hall, convened by the Lord Mayor, in confe- 

uence of a requifition from fome of the Livery, the ufual forma- 
lities being obferved, Mr. Thorn came forward, and, in his addrefg 
to them, painted ftrongly and in fympathetic language, the extreme 
of mifery and diftrefs under which many were now fuffering ; con- 
cluding with a motion to addrefs the King, humbly praying his 
Majetty immediately to fummon his Parliament, in order to take 
into their con’ deration thefe fufferings, and to devife fuch means 
for their removal as to their wifdom might feem meet, ‘The moe 
tion being feconded, Mr. Durant followed his friend, and having 
confirmed the account they had juft heard of the prefent fufferings 
of the great mafs of the peaple, and remarked how inadequate all 
the means that had been adopted, had proved, propofes, what he 
confiders as effe&tual remedies; as a radical cure of all the evils 
now felt, and an effeCtyal preventative againft any future return ; 
thefe remedies, are the cultivation of all wafte lands by a ge- 
neral inclofure bill, and a general commutation of tithes. — 

In all this, it is but too perceivable, that however ingenious the 
minds of Metirs, T. and D. may be allowed to be, they have unhaps» 
pily become the inftraments of promoting the defigns of the fac- 
tious: under the prefent preffure, the motions made, muft be po- 

ular ; under the exigencies of the time, an addrefs to the king, 
to call his Parliament to London, to take into their confideration 
the high price of provifions, and devife means to reduce the fame, 
could not fail to be acceptable to thofe who judge only from what 
they feel : from the general popularity of the motions, refolutions, 
&c, they are calculated to embarra{s Government, the chief and 
Oo3 only 
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only defign of fome-concerried in the bufinefs, and to whom other# 
dre merely the dupes. I have too great confidence in the wifdom, 
3 well as the integrity of Adminiftration, to think they will be em- 






raffed by the proceeding, but this is evidently the intent of fome 
jen, and however honeft and well intentioned the two principal 
Jeakers might be in their own intentions and condu&; and how- 
vér ignorant refpeéting the deep defigns of others; as men of 
fenfe and bufinefs, a little ferious refleGtion might have taught 
them, what men of different principles well knew, that no valuable 
énd or purpofe could be anfwered, fhould their petition be granted 
to its fulleft* extent ; and were there at this time no peculiar diffi- 
culties as obftacles to their wifhes : this is the feed feafon, wholly 
engaging the farmers in providing for the next year’s fupply ; 
fimé muft afterwards be allowed for thrafhing out corn for public 
confumption ; very early in the year of 1801, the Parliament will 
mect. The journey of the Sheriffs to Weymouth muft take up 
fome time, the prefenting the petition muft wait his Majefty’s re- 
turn to London; received and granted, fome weeks muft elapfe 
before Parliament could poflibly meet ; and when met, can it be 
fuppofed that matters of fuch importance to a nation, depending on 
its agriculture, manufaéture, trade, and commerce, for all its con- 
fequence and weight in the fcale of Eurepe, could be inveftigated, 
underftood, and decided upon, in a day, a week, or a month? Did 
not many, that day in the Hall, well know that at the ufual time 
of meeting, the members would poffefs information gained from 
faéts, and have a much clearer knowledge of the true ftate of the 
country ; a knowledge much more accurate as the refult of obfer- 
‘vation and inquiry, im the country, than could be obtained from 
debates in the two Houfes ? Now, they muft neceffarily be in a degree 
| Fgnorant; it cannot yeé be known how the markets are likely to be 

fupplied ; nor can they for fome time obtain any knowledge of the 
proper meafures to be purfued. This, I beg leave again to repeat, 
was well underftood by many in the Hall, faphonag there had 
been no difficulties,-peculiar to the times, to prevent the Royal 
grant to the prayer of their petition, But the men who moved, 
who feconded, who fupported, the motion, and voted the refolu- 
tions, knew that there were very great, if not infurmountable, diffi- 
culties in the way. “The union of Great Britain and Ireland has 
been determined on by the Parliaments of both kingdoms. At the 
lait prorogation they were informed from the Throne, that the next 
meeting would be that of the Imperial Parliament. Would it be 
proper ; would it be wife,+ prematurely to call the Parliament of 


L 





* T mean as to the two remedies propofed by Mr. Durant, a ge= 
neral inclofure, and commutation of tythes. 


+ His Majefty and the Privy Council are certainly the beft to 
determine upon the matter ;. and if the meafure is proper and expe- 
dient, no refolutions at Guild Hall would have been neceflary. 

7 England 
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England together for purpofes in which it isimpoffible for fhem to 
accomplith any good? or come to any decifive meafures for the 
benefit of the people? A reception or a refufal of the petition, 
have each their ditticulties—difficulties underftood and intended, 
Hence the impropriety, and evidently the Jacobinifm and feditious 
fubtlety of the whole bufinefs. 

It may be faid, that the remedies propofed by Mr. D. as a ra 
dical cure of the evils we fuffer, might be taken into immedi- 
ate confideration, which would have a tendency to fatisfy the 
public mind: if Mr. D. thinks he has faid fufficient to convey 
conviction to the two Houfes, of the neceflity or expediency of 
adopting his wole plan, I venture to be of a ditferent opinion. Mr. 
D. appears fo little acquainted with the ftate of agriculture, and 
the caufes of fcarcity and dearnefs, as to render him a mere em- 
‘ piric in his vaft defigns : we have lived about the fame period of 
time in the world, and as he allows three-fcore years mutt have 
obtained fome experience, we ftand here upon even ground; but 
having lived the whole of my time in the country, and in different 
and diftant countries, [ may probably potlefs fome advantages. In 
our younger years, the necetiaries of life were much below their 
prefent prices ; we have lived to fee thoufands and tens of tho- 
fands of acres of wafte lands cultivated, or poor lands highly im- 
proved ; certainly a very wife meafure ; and in our increafed po- 
pulation, and the great alteration in their mode of living among 
all ranks, that there fhould be a general cultivation of all wafte 
Jand, is a matter devoutly to be withed : but upon what principles, 
ot from what facts do we argue, when we conclude that this 
meafure would prove fo infallible a remedy, and inevitably bring 
down the price of provifions to a reafonable ftandard, at all times 
within the reach of the manufaéturer and the peafant? Has this 
been the effect in any degree, produced by what has been done, 
and to no inconfiderable extent? On the contrary, every necef- 
fary of life is much dearer : what ground, then, for concluding, 
that Mr. D’s jr/? propofition would effect the good he fo confi- 
dently promifes ? Let us calmly and difpaffionately afk, wy corn, 
butter, cheefe, and every article, the produce of land, or fupported 
by that produce, are fo much dearer now than they were jifty years 
ago, before thefe great improvements in agriculture had been 
made ? and might not the fame caufes, produce the fame effects, 
and the price to the confumers (if the confumers* are willing to 

give 





* 

* Some years ago (I think in the year 1787) provifions being at 
an unufual price, fome gentlemen at Bath, in the latter end of the 
fpring feafon, formed themfelves into a committee of enquiry, to 
afcertain the caufe ; amongft thofe to whom they applied for in- 
formation, was a dairy woman; and when they afked her why 
butter was in the month of May, . a fine fayourable fpring, at 
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give it) be increafed, under all the improvements that could be 
made? 

Very heavy* denunciations were pronounced by Mr. D. againft 
monopolizers, foreftallers, and regraters; and it is not to be doubted, 
but by fuch men the public are greatly injured, and the poor very 

ievoufly opprefled. When Dr. Adam Smith wrote his Wealth of 

ations, and when our Legiflature, under the influence of his 
reafonings, repealed the ftatute laws enacted againft fuch crimes, 
no idea was entertained of the enormous capitals that would be rea- 
lized by men in trade; nor of fuch a general paper currency from 
country banks. From the effeéts of the repeal, under the present 
circumftances af the country, Lord Kenyon has juftly obferved, 
“ they were repealed in an evil hour.” In this view it is to be re- 
gretted that fuch capitals are realized, or that means from country 
banks can be fo readily obtained, for monopoly and fpeculation, to 
any amount; but while we look on, canfefs or lament the evil, let 
us not altogether turn our eye from the advantages that have indif- 
putably refnlied trom it. Had we not potleifed fuch capitals, had 
we not within ourfelves poffeffed refources to refift fuch an enemy 
as we have had to contend againft; it is far from imprabable that 
the metropolis, and eyery manufacturing and trading town in the 
kingdom, had been under French requititions. But under both 





the enormous price of ten-pence per pound, fhe honeftly replied, 
i song I know no reafon, but that the people at Bath are 

Wling to give it; I fold the fame dairy yefterday at Brittol for 
nine-pence, becaufe the people at Briftol would give no more.” 
One of the gentlemen of that committee being afterwards at ‘lune 
bridge Wells, obferved in his butcher's bill, a price charged that 
he knew was not given elfewhere, and when he atked the reafon, 
was told, “ it was the cuftom of the place.” “ Then my mutton forall 
be fent me from my butcher in town ;" this produced the effect, and 
his family was feryed at the general price of other places. The 
confumers muit refift exorbitant demands; the gentleman alluded 
to, from whom I received my information, was a man of very 
confiderable property, but he very juftly and humanely reafoned, 
“if we who may be able to bear :t, will quetly fubmit to ex- 
orbitant demands, the inferior claffes will feel the confequence, 
and on them who have but little, muft the weight of ‘he burden 
fall.” Happy would it be if every man of wealth was thus patrio- 
tic. Who but reads with indignation the accounts of the extrava- 
gant, expenfive, finfully expenfive fuppers given by different ladies 
of rank and fortune in the times of extreme fuffering among the 
poor! If their hearts are not hardened beyond the capacity of 
feeling, what mutt be their fenfations on the confideration of their 
own unchriftian condu& ! unchriftian from the peculiar diftrefs of 
the times. . 

* However humane the feelings of Mr. Durant, fuch intempe- 
Sate zeal muft eyen injure any caufe. | 
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views, confidering the evikand the good, it is fcarcely to be doubted, 
that thofe who were the greateft admirers of Dr. Adam Smith's 
arguments, will fee, from the great change of affairs in Europe, 
the abfolute necetlity of deviating from the principles he has laid 
down: competition is deftroyed; the idea of trade finding its own 
devel, is abiurd with uch capitals poffetfed by individuals or trading 
companies; and tuch ready means for {peculation, now carried toa 
moft oppretlive height; and which, if not timely checked, will una- 
voidably prove deftructive and ruinous. All is xew in Europe, and 
Something i rotten in every ftate, but ignorant political quacks pof- 
fefs no noftrum to retiore to foundnefs: under the aid they offer, 
you haften a uifolution. It requires the collefted wifdom of the 
wilett men amongft us, and the calmeft deliberation in the exercife 
of their judgement: at the fame time it muft be acknowledged by 
every friend to humanity, by all who can fympathize with their 
fuftering fellow creatures; that unneceifary delay ftrengthens the 
evil, renders the cafe more defperate, aud the cure more difficult: 
but for the King to convene his Parliament at this time, to take 
into confideration a general ivclofure bill, would not very greatly ex- 
edite tne bufinefs; ‘were there no peculiar obftacles to fuch a 
meafure, how would it tend to relieve the diftrefs of the prefent 
time?’ And it appears to me, that they reafon with too fanguine an 
expectation, who tuppofe that a general inclofure bill, however de- 
fireable a thing, would in future prevent fully all the evils we now 
feel. 
Not of itfelf, fays Mr. D, but Parliament is not to ftop here; to 
the general cultivation of wafte lands is to be added a gencral com- 
mutation of tythes, and the work is perfected. 
~ In fome of Mr. Ds leifure hours, it is probable he has amufed 
himfelf with reading the declamations, the idle un/fcriprural decla~ 
mations, of fome of our agricultural writers. Metirs. Arthur 
Young, Middleton, &c, have, on this important fubject, manifetted 
their own ignorance, and intufed into the minds of men, too willing 
to receive them, not ouly fale, but wicked, principles, and fet them 
on worfe than. Quixote ichemes for redrefling imaginary grievances. 
Not one of thefe writers, nor «ne of their admirers appear to have 
given themfelves any trouble to confider the queftion, as to its 
origin, or to regard the will of him by whole divine authority the 
tythes are claimed. Does tbe cul.ivator of the land hike it? feems to 
be the boundary of their enquiry. ‘Th t it neither checks impreve- 
ment in a general view, nor impoverithes the farmer, I can produce 
indifputable evidence; I live furrounded on all fides by lay impro- 
priators, who take the tythe i kind, and I fee the effect. . 
But a general commutation of tythes is one of Mr. D.’s infallible 
remedies for radically curing the evils the country now fuffers. 
Confidering tythes in a cevil view, forgetting for a moment, that 
they are of d vine right; and regarding only the Jegal claim 3; Upon 
wht “round does Mr! D. argue? What are the premifes from 
which he draws fuch a conclufion ? Was fuch a commutation pof- 


fible on any principles of juftice, (which 1 believe not te be eae) 
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why does M. D. hope it would produce the good defired ? Need he 
be informed that the beneficed clergy are in the general fo 
moderate, that in very many inftances they do not receive ones 
fourth of their /ega/ claim; very feldom indeed a moiety, and £ 
am affured I do not deviate from the truth when I fay in fome 
inftances, and thofe not a few, not one-fixth ; very rarely two-thirds. 
Should the petition, to be prefented to his Majetty, prove fuccefsful 
to the utmoft wifhes of its friends, and an aét for a general com- 
mutation, receive the Royal affent before the Chriftmas recefs, a 
_ general furvey muft be made, and an eftimate of the real value be 
given, the effect of which muft be, a very confiderable additional 
burden mutt be laid upon the land; for ftill i muff pay. Abolition, 
without compenfation, is, {urely, no part of Mr. D.’s plan; what he 
defires, I conclude, to be a general commutation upon princeples of 
equity and juftice. The prefent incumbent, content with a very 
low compofition, may be a fingle man; a man of independent for- 
tune, forgetful that he is in truft for his fucceflor, who may be a 
man with a family, entirely dependent on the temporalities of his 
benefice. To commute upon the low rent or compofition of the 
former, not only indolently, but * unjufily received, would be the ruin 
of the Jat/er; hence, then, it is clear that a commutation muft be 
upon the real value of the tythes afcertained by a furvey, and this 
muft neceffarily bring an additional burden upon theland. It may 
be thought, and it is faid, by fome men, that the cultivators of land 
would pay this additional burden of one-half, three-fourths, or 
five-fixths, more willingly and chearfully, then they pay the com- 
pofition for tythe ; this I] doubt ; but allowing the truth of it; how 
would this effect a radical cure, and afford plenty with cheapnefs ? 
That the farmer fhould immediately become willing to reduce the 
produce of his farm to the confumer, becaufe the burden upon it 
is fo greatly increafed, is beyond the, comprehenfion of my mind. 
That Infidels and Jacobins might be willing to pay a larger fum 
to any other character, than that they now pay to the minifters of 
religion, I can moft readily believe; but that this fhould annihilate 
their love of profit ; feften them down into tender pity for the poor ; 
root out all the evils of their heart and urge them to difcharge all 
the focial duties on difinterefted principles, is a propofition too 





* I have no hefitation in pronouncing it an a& of injuftice for a 
man, in truft, to confider only his own eafe, without any regard to 
the confequences to others, It is this condué in many of the be- 
neficed Clergy that has been the caufe of that want of harmony be- 
tween Minifters and their parifhioners, in many inftances, and which 
fome would ignorantly afcribe to God’s own mode of providing for 
his miniftring fervants, A rich man, with no family, bath quietly 
taken four fhillings, when ¢we/ve would have been a reafonable 
rent, His fucceffor, a poor man with a family, has defired jx 
Joillings of his own twelve, and has been treated as an avaricious op= 
preffor, &c. &c. &c, 
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frong for my faith; and I muft with Mr. D. recur to that expe- 
sience and obfervation which three-fcore years have afforded me. 
Refpecting Mr. D’s firit remedy, a general inclofure bill, for the 
cultivation of all the waile lands, 1 believe every man in the king- 
dom, who has not an intereft in the reverfe, unites with him, as 
fenfible that the benefits refulting from the meafure would be many 
and great, however they might fall hort of his expectations, and too 
remote to effect the prefent dearneis and {carcity. 
_ Againft his fecond propofitions, a genera] commutation of tythes, 
greatly as I fhould be benefited by it,* \ enter my moft folemn protett : 
J confider the defiruciion of this country fealed, fhould fuch a 
meafure be adopted and actually take place. But I confefs I have 
no apprehenfion of fuch an evil coming upon us; I do not believe 
** the meafure of our iniquities fo filled up,” as to draw down fo 
heavy a punifhment, or to require fuch a judicial blindnefs on our 
Adminiftrajors and Legiflators. To obtain this, however, Mr. D. 
recommends to his friends, that day, in the Hall, to meet again, and 
again, and again; yea, even /en timesdn the enfuing winter; that 
thefe fame ten times, the Sovereign of thefe realms, may be required 
to feat himfelf on his Throne to receive the petitions—of whom? 
of the Livery of London? No, but of the Korahs, + Dathons, Abi- 
rams, men inrolled, indeed, in the tribes of Ifrael, but found if re- 
bellion againft the God of Ifrael, and receiving from him the due 
teward of their deeds; who they were that day in the Hall, and 
what their principles, was evidenced by the great difficulty Mr. 
Kemble found in obtaining a hearing; the influence of the Lord 
Mayor, over fuch men, is an honour | do not envy his Lordthip. 





* Such would be the difference to me, that I cannot be fufpe@ted 
of defending tythes upon felf-interefted principles ; and, I believe, 
nine-tenths of the Clergy would be equally benefitted, if not toa 

eater degree, 

+ The firft Whig Club, of which I read, ftands recorded in the 
fixteenth chapter of the Book of Numbers, and the principles and 
{peeches of that club have ferved as a model for all others down 
to the prefent time ; read the Morning Chronicle accounts of what 
has patfed at the Crown and Anchor, the Shakefpear, &c. and you 
will find a very trifling variation, Whigs could never bear con 
troul, or live in fubordination. The People, they fay, are the 
Sovereign; and who, but the Whig Club, fhall “ put out their eyes, 
er rule over them?” “ I will not fay, fays the late Dr. Johnfon, “ that 
every Whig is an Infidel, but I will fay that every Infidel is a Whig, 
I, indeed, hate all Whigs, but moft of all, a Whig in a Gown and 
Caffoc,” becaufe they muft behypocrites, Thele conftantly” ac- 
knowledge God * the fountain of power, and the ofly ruler of 
Princes ;” thefe pray for themfelves and their congregations; ‘ that 
knowing whofe chofen feryant the King is, and whofe authority he 
hath, they may honour and humbly ebey him, in God, for God, and 
according to God’s holy ordinance,” , 
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Sometimes we are properly called to “ hope againft hope,” and 
I will ftruggle, labour, and ftrive to hope, that a pure religious con- 
{cientious regard to the facred nature of the oath his Lordfhip had 
taken, as chief magiftrate, and his real views of the matter, however 
miftaken he might be, induced him to perplex the important bufinefs 
of the day with reviving the conteft between his Majefty and the 
Livery of London, as to time and place for receiving their petition, 
I repeat my confidence, that no embarraf{ment will arife to the ad- 
miniftration of this country from the circumftance ; but I am willing 
to indulge a hope, that fo refpectable, loyal, and patriotic a body as 
the Livery of London at large, will vindicate them{elves, and take 
fome meafures to teftify to their Sovereign and fellow fubjeéts their 
opinion of ¢b./e men, who, in the name of that body, are thus fub- 
tlely working, in order to embarraf$ the’ executive power, clog the 
wheels of Government, and give every poflible * advantage to the 
enemy at this important crifis. 

For men of really honeft intentions, to become dupes to artful 
and defigning Republicans, avowedly hoftile to the Minifters, be- 
caufe fecretly in their hearts they hate him for the injury he has 
done to their caufe, is much to be lamented, and I hope Mr. D, 
will well examine every fubje& which he intends to offer to pub- 
lic notice; that he will more ferioufly enquire into the paft and 
prefent, confidering caufes and effects, that he may judge foberly for 
the future; in this remark, I refer principally to his firlt propofition, 
a general inclofure bill. But let me ferioufly reeommend to him, 
not to form his opinion refpecting tythes from the pages of ignorant, 
prejudiced, felf-interefted writers; or, what is worfe, from the crude 
opinions of thofe men, who reject divine revelation. In a fubje& 
of fuch importance, invalving in it the interefts of fo very many 
perfons, and in itfclf fo interefting, by what authority fhall we be 
fafely guided and directed, but from the pages of divine truth? It 
is a book I know Mr. LD, reverences, and trom the word of God 
alone, the uncorrupt fountain of knowledge, he will learn the 
divine origin of tythes, and that they were paid to a Chriftian 
priefthood, under a difpenfation of grace, two thoufand years before 
Chrift was born, and above four hundred years before the promul- 

ation of the law. They who fuppofe that Abraham’s paying 
tythes to Melchizedek, was an accidental circumftance, from which 
nothing is to be inferred, forget of what importance St. Paul has made 
it; his reafonings upon it, and his deductions from it. Jacob, the 





* What could the Lord Mayor have in view when he obferved 
to the Hal), that their refolutions would not only, in fubftance, be in 
the country papers, but alfo in the foreign prints. This intimation 
of his Lordfhip’s I read fince the remarks on the firft proceedings 
were written; but I fee no reafon to alter or retract, excepting that 
I may have had too large a portion of charity in my favourable 
opinion of fome active perfons. 
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grandfon of Abraham, well underftood the facred obligation, and [I 
would advife every man who may be tempted to enrich * himfelf 
and his heirs out of that property, the laws of God and man have | 
given to the minifters of religion; to read the ac? of Abraham res - 
corded, Genefis xiv. 18, St. Paul’s rea/onings upon it, in the feventh: 
chapter of his Epiftle to the Hebrews; the wow of Jacob, Genefis 
XXvili. 20. and the declaration of God bimfelf by his prophet Malachi, 
iii, 8, and if they are not informed in their judgement, and regulat- 
ed in their practice, “ neither would they be perfuaded though one 
sofe from the dead.” 
- I am far from lamenting that the fubje& has been brought for- 
ward by Mr. D. it may happily lead to an inveftigation, that will 
prove of very beneficial tendency ; and it is not impoffible but it 
may be produdtive of confequences, the very reverie of what was 
intended. + 

In the malignant oppofition to adminiftration, from Jacobins 
and Republicans, we have occafionally feen them off their guard ; 
pretty openly avowing their whole plan ; a// that they aim at, and 
defire ; and we have beheld the infidel expofed to view: but there 
are men, profeffing the Chriftian faith, equally hoftile to the pre- 
fent order of things ; but who permit no more of their defigns te 
be feen, than what may, at the prefent moment, gain them fome 
little ground. It always appears to me a proof of a bad caufe, when 
men will not own what they with or intend ; when they keep their 
ultimate views, as much out of fight as poffible ; afraid to have the 
mind and purpote inveftigated, left the light fhould thine too 
clearly. This remark is not intended for thofe men who tell you 
_ they would fpeak, were they not afraid their throats would be cut 
under a military government ; or left they fhould be fent to the 
folitary cells in Cold Bath Fields. When characters, like thefe, 
affign the caufe of their filence and inactivity, we are no longer 
left in doubt of the importance and ufefulnefs of our volunteer 
corps ; nor of the neceility of reftricting laws: but of fuch men | 





* This is really a religious and moral enquiry of more ferious 
importance than is generally confidered., 

+ It is ftill faid that a plan is under confideration for the commu- 
tation of tythes; I hope not; it may be brought forward, but it will 
be found too difficult to be accomplithed. While religion, founded 
on divine revelation, is the religion of this country, it cannot be ac- 
complithed. Many would {upport fuch a meafure in hopes it would 
be a blow at religion; many, becaufe they prefer what they moft 
erroneoufly confider as their temporal intereft before the requires 
ments of God; and many under that moft miftaken notion, that it 
would. give the parifhioners a greater regard for their pastors ; lit- 
tle do they know of the human heart who reafon thus—God’s own 
appointed way is the beft way. It is a corner-ftone, and will fhake 
the whole building to the very foundation if it is meddled with. 
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now fpeak not ; I refer to thofe only, to whom no other inconve- 
nience would arife from an explicit and open declaration of all 
they defire, than that of being fully known; and againft whom, 
the friends of the prefent conftitution would be put upon theic 
guard. I with to be as explieit as others, as I would they fhould 
be to me; I have not a fentiment that I need conceal or hide from 
public view. I avow myfelfa Tory* upon religious principles ; 
that is, I believe in the Divine origin of Government, zot the 
Divine right ¢ of Kings, or, indefeafihle hereditary right. It appears 
clear to me, that to deny the doctrine of pafive obedience and 
non-refiftance, is to deny a moft plainly revealed truth. When a 
Whig wilfully mifreprefents this, and changes our pafive into 
aétive obedience ; he knows he does us wrong. <A Chri/tian Tory,t 





* I ftyle myfelf a Tory, in oppofition to the Whig, who, at the 
Crown and Anchor, gives as a toaft—His Sovereign the People, 
with three times three, 

4 From the very phrafe, an infidel cannot be a Tory, either of 
Queen Anne’s times, or the prefent, upon any definition of the 
term. 

t I may probably be charged with inventing aterm. I would 
be underftood to mean, perfons whofe principles are totally diftin& 
from thofe termed Jacobins : perfons, who form all their opinions 
from Divine Revelation, and hold to the utmoft extent to which it 
can be carried, the doétrine, of pafiue obedience and non-refiflance. 
Men, who would patiently fuffer every penalty under the edicts of 
any Tyrant, rather than fin againft God ; but whom no fufferings 
could tempt to draw the {word of rebellion inthe defence of them- 
felves or theirown caufe. A Tory, upon thefe principles, is not 
required to preferve his allegiance to a Prince on the Britifh throne, 
who embraces the Popifh faith, and would a& independent of his 
Parliament ; any more than he would regard the power and deci- 
fions of a Houfe of Commons, affuming to themfelves the prero- 
gatives of the Crown. It is King, Lords, and Commons, a 
Britith fubje@ is called to obey, when obedience to them would 
not be a contradiction to the commands and requirements of God. 
‘Thefe principles I very early imbibed under the inftruétions of a 
tender and affectionate father, author of the Scriptural Aftronomi- 
cal Chronology. A fincere Chriftian, a zealous minifter in the efta- 
blifhed church ; a loyal fubject and a true patriot: having lived in 
Queen Anne's days, he took fome pains to make me underftand, 
that the acknowledging the Divine origin of Government, did not 
imply indefeafible hereditary right ; a do@rine in dire&t contradiction 
to the whole hiftory of God's providenee, as revealed to us in the 
Scriptures, Under paternal inftruction, I learnt to diftinguith pa/- 
Jive, from aéiive, obedience, and now am confirmed in every prin- 
ciple I was taught, having examined them myfelf, and tried them 
by divine truth, ! 
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would willingly embrace the fiake and faggot in Smithfield, ra- 
ther than pay Divine homage to an image of the Virgin Mary, 
although commanded by Aig, Loris, and Commons ; nor would he 
ceafe to offer up his fupplications to the God of Chrittians, the 
Creator, the Redeemer, and the Sanctifier of men; whatever pe- 
nalty was annexed to fuch an obedience to God, rather than to 
man: but under the futierings of any penalty in fuch a caufe, it 
would be the Chrifiian Tory’s conftant aim and endeavour to be 
able to fay, againft the rulers of the Lord I have done no hurt ; 
not one fubject has been taught by me to murmur or rebel; nor 
have I preached infurreétion, under any caufe, as a holy duty. Let 
every man’s principles be fairly reprefented ; let every man un- 
equivocally own what are his purpofes and defigns. If the war is 
a caufe of the prefent diftrefs, could more efte€tual meafures be 
taken to retard the bleflings of peace, than the proceedings of the 
Common Hall? Are they not direétly calculated to raife the de- 
mands of the enemy? Are they not, in their very nature, fuch, as to 
give the prefent rulers of France an exaggerated view of our dif- 
ficulties, and to fuppofe that the whole nation isin fuch a ftate of 
abfolute famine, that it will be neceffary for adminiftration to bow 
in fubmiflion to Buonaparte, and accept of any terms he may con- 
defcend to offer? What effe&t did the Lord Mayor fuppofe the 
publication of the fubftance of the refolutions of the Livery, in the 
Sorcign prints, would produce? The nation has to blefs God. that we 
havea wife and a firm adminiftration, when patience will not be ex- 
haufted by Jacobinical and republican attacks. We have difficul- 
ties to encounter; let usynot defpond under them. It is indeed 
to be wifhed that all amongft us were influenced by the precepts 
of the Chriftian religion ; that every man loved God with all his 
heart, and his neighbour as himfelf ; but human laws cannot in- 
fufe this principle into the human mind ; every man looks but too 
clofely to his gain from his quarter ; and a premature Convention 
of the Parliament would not tend to counteract it. The city of 
London would only fink itfelf into infignificance, by frequent, tri- 
vial, and unneceflary, or ufelefs petitions. We have a patriot King, 
and all that is poffible to be done, we may indulge a confidence 
will be attempted. A -general or very numerous parochial* in- 
clofure bills will no doubt take place; but it requires confiderable 
time to reap the benefit of this. In a patient fulfillment of our 
duty, as Chriftians, fubjects, and citizens, we fhall moft effectually 





* Itismuch to be wifhed, that there were exifling laws for the 
punifhment of the negligent and indolent farmer ; thofe who fuffer 
their lands to be unproductive, for want of neceffary attention in 
the cultivation. Many fuch farmers are to be feen ; and, in times 


like thefe, the injury they do themfelves is a fin againft the public 
intereit. : 
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438 MISCELLANIES, 


‘Jeffen our evils, until they can be wholly removed. As Chriftidis; 
Jet us fubmit to Divine ordinances. Tythes are a hallowed thing, 
and a ferious {criptural confideration of the fubjeét, by the legif+ 
lature, and properly regulating them, accotding to the Divine ap- 
pointment, would do much more to thé promoting harmony be- 
tween minifters and their parifhoners, than any commutation, or even 
abolition. 1 confider the moment, as a moment of importance, and 
I have thrown in my mite againft Jacobinical attempts, and in de- 
fence of what I conceive to be Divine truth. I hope I have been 
candid, without abufing the word; and moderate, without finking 
into dukewarmne/s. I avow myfelf an Anti-Jacobin in the ftricteft 
fenfe of the word, and, as a friend to religion, order, and law.* 
I remain, Sir, 
Your's, with refpe€tful efteem, 


I, KENNEDY. 





* Since thefe obfervations were written, his Majefty has. fum- 
moned his Parliament, and receiving on the Throne, the petition of 
the city of London, in iis corporate capacity, affured them, that 

revious to their petition he had iffued orders for the meeting of 
Parliament. Every proper meafure will, no doubt, be taken. Some 
perfons thouglit it neceffary to confider the war, as almoft the only 
caufe of the prefent difficulties. It need not, let me again repeat, 
be denied, how greatly the war contributes to our diftrefs; and it 
will be aliowed by the warmeft friends of the minifter, that war is 
a dreadful fcourge, one of God’s foreft judgments on finful na- 
tions. That blame before God, attaches to England, I do nat 
. believe, however boldly afferted by thofe men who hate the pre- 
fent order of things; our conftitution as it is, independent of any 
abufes or corruptions. To the men who are continually exclaim- 
ing againft all wars, as totally irreconcileable with the Gofpel 
difpenfation, I recommend a little humility, and a calm confider- 
ation of the fubje&. Under what difpenfation of the ,Gofpel do 
we live? In that to the Gentiles exclufively. What faid the Prince 
ot Peace himfelf refpecting the flate of the world, and the church 
under their partial difpenfation ? What did he reveal to his fervant 
John, in the Ifle of Patnios? What are the promifes made to 
Chriftians under this difpenfation ; and wherein do they differ from 
thofe made to the Church, in the difpenfation of the Gofpel to 
Jew and Gentile, made one fold under one fhepberd? Let this 
be confidered with attention; let the prophetic word be duly re- 
garded, and it will afford a light, fo fhining into the darknefs of 
the human underftanding, as to prevent much of that wild un- 
tcriptural rant, we fo frequeptly read or hear, concerning the fup- 
porters of adminiftration’: in this examination we need not be 
afraid of ‘ ftanding upon flippery ground, or finding ourfqves:bor- 
dering on Deifm.” It will rather tend, to the building up fa our 
soft holy faith, and prove the antidote of {cepticifm. : 
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A. 
CADEMY, female, account of 
one in America, 400. 

Addington’s Affinity beween Painting 
and Writing (in MSS.) extro¢ts 
from, 251. 

A.trica, its prefent internal appearance 
defcribed, 272. 

Allies, total lofs ef, during the cam- 
paigns ot 1798, 357—S38e@. 

Ameriean juftice, {pecimen of, 398. 

Anderfon, Dr. and Gen. Wafhington, 
ftrictures on, 337— 3.60. 

Andrewes, Rev. Mr. his pathetic fer- 
mon in behalf of the Endeavour So- 
ciety, noticed, 86, 87. 

Anglo-Saxons, account of their firft 
irruption into Britain, 3, 4. 

Anticipation epitaphs, 462. 

Archduke Charles, contraféed as a ge- 
neral, with Buonaparte, 241. 

Architeéture, Egyptian and Grecian, 
judicious obfervations on, 274, 275. 

Arthur, remarks on the wars of, 5—w. 

Affociations in Africa, account of two 
curious, 268. E 

Author, cafe of adifappointed, invef- 
tigated, and advice offered, 415. 

Authosthip, neceility of a fttandard for 
the age of 416. 


R. 

Badon-Mount, battle of, obfervations 
on, 6. 

Baptiim, a new mode of performing. 
Sve Godwin. 

Bankers, female, defcription of, 240. 

Battle, delcription of one in Mex:co, 
365° 

~——— of Mbrgarten, animated de- 
{cription of, 380—382. 

Baudelocque, a vicious recommenda- 
tion of, cenfured, 52. 

Beatfon’s View of the War in India, 
119—inconteftible proof of the 
—or condu& of Tippoo, 120. 
S<uiffing lofs of the unarmed inha- 
bitants in Seringapatam, atcribed to 
the high difcipline of the Britith 
troops, 123—lofs of the Englith 


army, ib.—number of the troops in 
geriion immediately before the 
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fiege, 123, 124—reftoration of the 
M yiore family, 125—importance of 
our late acquifitions in India, 127. 

Bell's Memorial on the prefent State of 
Military and Naval Surgery, 293-- 
his opinion of the army and navy 
furgeons, ib--his propofition for 
removing the evils, 291 —-296—/in- 
cerity and jenfibsity of the author, 
296—-295—remarxs on his projetts, 
298—S300. 

Rellows-blower, unacquainted with the 
alphabet, demands a licenfe, to att 
as a qualified preacher! 168. 

Benfon's Vindication of the Methodifts, 
a compotition of virulence and in- 
vective, 166—matter of thankfulness 
to the author, 167—an anecdote of 
fome journeyrmen methodiits quoted, 
167, 168—tacreafe in the number 
of preachers in the metropolis during 
the laft three years, 168-—evil con- 
fequences thereof, 169. 

Berne, treafure found at, how difpofed 
of by the French Republic, 464. 
Bevan's Kefutation of Modern Mifre- 
prefentations, 44—-various points 
confidered and refuted, 34, 39—fa- 
cility of the author at Quaker- 
making, 37—obiervations on the 
Life of James Nayler, 158——his real 
life and charaéter quoted from re- 
{pectable authorities, 159——a curi- 
ous anecdytc, 160—blafphemous 
and idojatrous paflages of Fox, ‘lom- 
linfon, and others quoted, 161— 
proof of Nayler's courage, 162—anec- 
dotes of his blafphemous canduct 

andthat of other Quakers, 163 

Bible, admonitions refpeCting the, 23. 

Bilious Fever and Cholera Morbus, 
contraft between, 434. 

Bithop of Lincoln, his excellent Charge 
to his Clergy, 12¢e—his remarks on 
the prefent general infidelity, 129— 
fuggefts the nece!lity of a particu- 
lar attention to Sunday ichools, 
131. 

Buonaparte, his inclination to co- 
operate with Tippoo, in the late 
war ia India, proved by his own 

bombuftic letters, 121, 122. 
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- his plan of the campaign of 
1797, conclufions drawn tiom, 
245-245. 

artifices of, in his propofals 
to open a negociation for peace, ex- 
pofed, 253-—ehis reafons for prevent- 
ing a general peace, 200. 

Books, bad effefts of their fupera- 
bundance at the prefent day, 91 

Bourbon, Houfe of, proofs ot the obli- 
gation on Great brite to reftore it, 
261—261. 

Bread, probable caules of its prefent 
high price, 319—its eonfumption 
at prefent greater than when the 
loaf coft nine pence; and the caufes 
which produce this eonfumption, 
327. 

Burglary and robbery in England, the 
trequency of, accounted tor, 139. 
Burkes (Thoughts on Searcity, »80— 
his Opinion refpeéting the aét for re- 
pealing the Statutes againft fore- 
fiallers, diffented trom, 281—argu- 
ments of the author, Dr. A-“Smith 
and others controverted, 232—the 
new company for fupplying the me- 
tropolis with flour, &c. defended 
by the Reviewer, ib.—difference be- 
tween two friends retpeéting the me- 
eeffity of an advance in wages, 293. 
—obfervations on the prefent ttate of 
labour, ib.—-ahe attther’s remarks on 
the impolicy of legiflative interfer- 
ence, to regulate the price of provi- 
fions, on farmers, on middle men, 

ac. &c. refuted, 283—286. 





C. 

Campiign of 1799—+caufes which pro- 
duced the misfortunes of the allies 
on Sept. 25 und 26, 383—385. 

Carrington, Lord, ftri€tures on his late 
conduc refpeéting the fubjeft of 
tithes, 334. 

Century, reflections on the end of a, 
2148. 

Chafeller, Marquis de, biographical 
anecdotes af, 289, 390. 

Cholera Morbus defcribed, 48. 

Ciritening, ludicrous account of one, 
at fea, 180. 

Chriftian preacher, the duty of one 
explained, 129. 
Chriftianity, account of its eftablith- 
ment in the kingdom of Northum- 

bria, 8, 9. 

Coals, plan for reducing the price of, 
at Edinbureh, 422. 

Colquhoun's Treatife on the Police of 
the Metsopolis, 137—-his definition 


INDEX. 


of Police objefted to and improved, 
134—his chapters on punifhments, 
and female Proftitution objeftiona- 
ble, ib.—remarks on the fiequency 
of robberies, 139—profits of the fe- 
male banking fyftem, 140—mea- 
fures of the author for fuppreding 
proftitution cenfured, 143—fallacy 
of his calculations, 145—geneial 
obfervations on the work, 147. 

on the Commerce and Po- 

lice of the River Thames, obferva- 

tions on, 276—principal contents of 

the work ftated, 277. 

on the commercial aggran- 
dizement of this country, 278—re 
marks on the fallacy of the authors 
calculations, &c. 280. 

Commanders of the Auftrian and 
French armies, their portraits con- 
trafted, 241. 

Cooper’s Letters on the Irifh Nation, 
173—gives a decided preference to 
the Irith, over the Englifh, orators, 
174——his diftinétion between the 
origin of government and the origin 
of political fociety unintelligible, 175 
—grofs errors of the author pointed 
out, 176. 

Corn, common-place obfervation that 
its dearnei#is to be attributed to the 
war examined and refuted, 22986— 
amazing amount o the importation 
of, from Sept. 1799 to Sept. 19009. 

Correfpondents anfwered, 238, 358. 

Cortes, Hernando, his attempts at the 
eonqueft of Mexico, defcribed, 360 
effects a landing near Pebafco, and 
defeats an army of 12,000 Indians; 
his entering into Mexico, on an ac- 
count of that capital, 363—his cru. 
elty an hypocrity, 365. 

Cottages, new and curious plan for 
the ereétion of, 412. 

Cow-pox, obfervations on the, 53. 

Critical and Monthly Reviews, ftrics 
tures on the, 429—-437. 








D. 

Dawid the Painter, anecdote of, 213. 

Daubeney, Mr. attacked by a young 
ftudent, and defended by the re. 
viewer, 305—-309. 

Dead, curious cuftom of interrogating 
the, in Africa, 270. 

Democratic governments, the wna, 
voidable defeéts of, accounted for, 
03. 

Defpotifm, proofs of its influence upon 
the human mind, 270. 
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INDEX. 
Government, 
forms of, ancient and madern, 01, 


Deri miftaken fer Gop!!! 160. 

Diew's Obtervations in behalf of the 
Methodifts examined and refuted, 
63—67. 


E. 

Edwin, his condu€t on admitting 
Chriftianity into his kiagdom, 8, 9. 

Egypt, merits of the different writers 
on that country contrafted, 273, 
274. 

Endeavour Society, account of ies pro- 
ceedings, s6—oppofed by the Lec- 
turer of St. George's, 86—s8. 

Evangelicul Magazine, its partiality 
expoted, 413—416. 


PF, 


Face painting, anecdote of, >a. 

Fafters, anecdotes of dome extraordi- 
nary, 36. 

Bemale eduction, a private preferable 
to apublic, 135. 

preaching, ¢autions againft, 
on {criptural authoriey, 256, 257. 

Fever, the Bilious defcribed, 45, 49. 

Vield-preaching defended, 66. 

Fox, Mr. his political conduét refpeR- 
ing the laft ®reaty with France, ex- 
poted, 265. 

‘the Quaker) anecdote of, 37. 

France, ats excellent regulations re- 
{pecting provifions, under the anct- 
ent government, 284. 

Frederec V1. of Pruffia, his character 
by alate French writer, 475. 

French language, refle¢tions an the 
modern attempts to improve it, 211. 

——— Republic, total amount of tts 
revenue in Sept. 1707, 463—account 
of fome fingular new taxes impoted 
for its fervice in 1795, 1b.-—enor- 
mous atrears of, in 1798, and the 
new taxes levied, 461—miferable 
thifts of its financiers, 465. 

——— ftri€tures, on fome leading cha- 
racters in Atheiffh, on their conduct 
towards their clergy, &c. by the 
Bifhop of Rochefter, 287. 

———-— troops, number of, in Serin- 
gapatam, at the time of the fiege, 
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G. 

Caming, refieétions cn that vice, 181. 

George Il. anecdote of, 7°. 

Gop. Seethe Devitt!!! 

Godwin, the philofopher, ascount of, 
the Baptifmal cerenaony performed 
on him by a for-difant Bifkop! 
£ iO, 
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remarks on different 





its Vital principle defined, 92. 

Governreents, the firlt, probability of 
their having been patriarchal, 4 

Gout, pretgrvative and curative means 
for, 301. 

Graudee, an ancient Aeisith, his {peech 
on the introduftion ef the Chriftian 
religion into this kingdom, 10, 11. 

Guild, Dr. anecdotes of, 15, 16. 


iH. 

Happinefs, its nature inveftigated, 92. 

Havgarth’s explafion of Perking's 
trattors, 30-——-32—their effets prove 
ed to proceed trom the power of the 
imagination, ib. 

Vill's (Rev. Rowland) Second Tour 
through the Highlands, 31:0—his 
treatment at Kendal, ib —cenfures 
the General Afiambly of Scotland, 
310, 311—Bithop of Rochetter’s 
fentiments on Metlrodiéiim quoted, 
311. 

Honour, worldly, refle‘tions an, 397. 

Hattentots, account of their marriages, 
45. 

J. 

Imagination, remarks on the in@uenoe 
of, on the animal fyftem, 30. 

Income Vax Britith, and Feench Ji%r 
Tax, comparifon between, 468, 

Infpiration, obfervations on, 258. 

Internal feeling, refkections on, 101.-~ 
its ongin, rb. 

Johnfen Dr. quotation from, addreffed 
to Peter Pindar, 100 

Jones, ‘late Mr) his Letter to the 
sritifh Critics, 70 —his animadver- 
fions on Dr. Prieftlev, so. 

Jones the date Mr.) his Letter on the 
death of his wife, 105, 106 feleét 
biosraphical account of, 439——458. 

Lift of hes works alicady 
publithed, 458, 459- 

oe, his beautitul Latin Poetry, 
and an/wer to, 459—461. ' 

Treland, people ot, the majority proved 
to be in favourof tke Union, 177. 

Judges, the Englifh, their rank, for- 
tune, and exalted ftation, fufficgent 
fectity for their umegrity, 93. 

k. 

Kennedy's Striftures on Thorn and Du- 
rant, 425-~ 438. 

King of France, fome anecdotes re- 
fpecting his Death, e10——212. 

King of Pruffia, his Letter of thanks to 
the Chevaliers Vou Hamelberg, tor 

Pp tran{latiag 
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tranflating Prof. Robifon’s Proofs of 
a Confpiracy, 109. 


Korlakow, Gen. remarks on his inju- 
dicieus condué, 385s. 
Kray, Gen, biography of, 389. 


L. 

Labour, and wages, obfervations on the 
prefent {tate of, 283. 

sig his artful conduét towards 

*. Black, 186. 

PR of St. George's, his oppo- 
fition to the views-of ihe Endeavour 
Society, 86,—his virulent Sermon 
reported, 87, 88,—his attack on the 
regular clergy, 8g. 

Letters, modern philofophical, on Love, 
and other fubjeéts, 39°9—371—374. 

Licenfes, evil of granting them to igno- 
rant preachers, 16g. 

Light, experiments on, as fpontaue- 
oufly emitted from various bodies, 
197, 198. 

Lotus, method of preparing food from 
its berries, m Africa, 270, 271 

Lowth’s elegant eflay on Architefture, 
extract from, 252. 

Pucifer, the father of Philofophy ! 24. 

Luxury, the tatal effects of, 134. 


M. 

Macdonald, Gen. biography. of, 399 

Marine Police Office, remarks on, and 
the extenfive power of its Magil- 
trates, 280. 

Medical Publications, their p:iacipal 
merit conlifts in a correét notological 
detcription, 46. 

Memoirs of Modern Philofophers, ace 
count of, 39——tlhe principal charac- 
ters in that admirable novel delineated, 
40-—46. 

Mithodiit Preachers, rewards received, 
by fome, for their fervices, 167— 
ene in particular, recommended to 
Hotice, a67, 168—names and re/- 
pecladle profefions of fome lately li- 
ceated, 268. 

Methoditts, ftrictuses on their, conduct, 
64-—067. 

Mexico, accomnt of she capture of that 
city by the Spaniards in 152, 365, 
366 ° 

Monatchy, a limited, preferable to all 
other forms of government, 93. 

y wi abfolute, its partial in- 
fluence, a matter of neceflity, 93. 
wees ——, the Pruffian, account of 

the firit eftabliQingent of, 475 

Monarchs, curious manner of depofing 
in Africa, 271. 

Monopolizers and Forefkallers ; 
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of their extltence im the time of 
hamoa, 3? 4. 


Monthly Review; its acconnt of thé 
Correfpondence between Auderlom 
and = Wathington, examined, and 
animadverted on, 340—350. 

Montezuma, King of Mexico, his im- 
menle power, afd his capital de- 

_fernbed, 361. 

Moonlight of a Summer Evening, po- 
etical detcription of, by A aga 
contrafted with that by Hurdis, 247 

Mytore,family, motives for their reftor- 


ation in India, by the Britifh Go- 
vernment, 125. 


N, 


Names, falfe, on the adoption of, te 
introduce falfe ideas, 25. 

National Debt, a propofal for the 
fpeedy liquidation of, 412. 

Novel writing, fpecimen of, 202. 


oO. 

Oufe, the poetical defcriptions of that 
river, by Cowper and Hurdis, cou- 
trafted, 246, 247. 

Ovens, parith, the eftablifhment of, 
recommended, 328. 


P. 

Paris, wretched ftate of, after the 
ufurpation of Bonaparte, 470. 

Parifh Prieft, tranquil end of a, defcrib- 
ed, 6v. 

Pearfon'’s Obfervations on the Bilious 
Fever, ftrittures on, 46, 47 —the 
fymptoms of that difeafe detcnbed, 
44,49. 

Chemical Nomenclature, ob- 
fervations on the, 185—progretiive 
improvements in the {cience of che- 
miftry, 135, 188 — objections to 
Various terms, &c. 1900, 193—re- 
marks on the Doéttor’s Table of Affii- 
TLS, }U3, 1Y5. 

People, the origin of power—this opi- 
nion contefted, 94 

Penny-pieces, ftatement of the number 
caft, by Mr. Boulton, and the fhare 
of, to each individual, if equally di- 
vided, 141. 

Peter Bindar, curious anecdotes of, 55. 

Phillips’s Theatrum Poetaram Angli- 
canysum, new edition of, by an 
anonimous compiler, 146—containg 
the lives of 160 more poets than the 
work of Dr. Johnion, 149—fpeci- 
mens of Queen Elizabeth's Poetry, 
150. 

Philofogher and Peafant, dialogue bee 
twecn, 43. 

Philofe hers, the ancient, remarks on, 


he 
Phijelc- 
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Phifofophifts, refkeions on the ancient 
Grecian and modern Britifh, 133. 
Philofophy (Mr.) birth and edycation 

of, 23. 

Pleafures of a Winter Scene, by Pel- 
whele, contrafted with the fame, by 
Hurdis, 249. 

Police, the accurate meaning of that 
word, 279. 

, hints for the improvemant of, 
by a Cegtral Board, without any ad- 
dition to the number of magiftrates, 
146. 

-———, of Paris, expenoe of maintaining 
it more than ten times the amount 
of that of London, 147. 

Polwhele’s Hiftory of Devonthise, 75— 
Critical Reviewers opinion of the 
work quoted, ib.—contrafted with 
the linpartial account of it in the 
Blonthly Review, 76—<ditto of the 
Britifh Critic and Ruropean Me 
gazine, 77. 

Prayer, a new, for Monday evenings, 
g04, 305. 

Prophecy, the pillar of, defcribed, 26. 

Proftitutes, refle¢tions on their indecent 
and outrageous conduét, 144. 

Providence, negeffity of implicit ac- 
quieicence in the difpentations of, 
entoiced, 425. 





Q. 

Quaker, female, account of the fediti- 
ous behaviour of ong, lately arrived 
from Ameri¢a, 85. 

———., defended againft the charge 
of monopolizing corn, 84. 

Quakers, refleétions on the recgnt de- 
velopement of their Churacter, 422. 


R. 

Radcliffe’s (Mrs,) Italian, account of, 
97—her delaneation of guilt eom- 
mended, 28—defeétive tn her por- 
traits of virtue, 1b. 

Rank and Titkes, the Reformers’ rea- 
fons for the abolition of, 96. 

Reficétions, Moral and Political, 90,91 
—reasons Why well-ditpoied people 
become dilcontented, 91— nature of 
hyman happinets defyned, 92—ob- 
fervations on monarchieal and demo- 
cratic governments, 93—a limited 
monarqhy preferable to all other 
forms, 94—the orwin of power in 
the people controverted, 1b.-— re- 
marks on the valuable works of Sir 
John Fortefcue, 98. 

Reflections on a ftormy night, by Cow- 
per, contrafted with the fame, by 
Hurdis, 248. 

Retolutions of Common Senfe, for pre- 


venting popular delufign from poli- 
tical orators, 231, 232. . 

Retirement, the happinefs of, deferib- 
ed, 60. 

Revealed religion, the tower of, de- 
fernbed, 26. 

Revenue, annual increafe of to the 
Company by their late acguifitions un 
India, 127, 128. 

Revaew, defcription of a, 59. 

Kheumatifm,beft remedy for, in young 
and old perfons, 301. 

Robifon’s Proofs of a Confpiracy, higt 
literary charaéter of the author, 107 
—inaans taken by the Illuminati to 
fupprefs a tranflation of the above 
work, in Gegmany, ib —appro)a- 
tron beftowed on it, by the King of 
Pruftiia, 109 

Ropetpierre and Buonaparte, amecdote 
vt, 212, 213. 


S. 

Satire, comparative offeéts of, gencral 
and particular, 202. 

Saxon Parliament, aehaviour of forme 
of its members, on the abolitioa of 
Heathenifm 12, 18. 

Scherers Inyoduction to the Know- 
ledge of Gafeous Bodies, 181—oh- 
fervations and ftrétures on the av- 
thor’s arrangement, 162—fome gies 
errors detected, 183, 184. 

Schitm, the fin of. exptaifted, 255. 

Schilmiatics, caution to, 257. 

Scott’s Ditfertation on the Progrefs af 
the Fine Arts comtra@ed with tite 
elegant eflays at Addington and 
Lowth, 251, 243 

Seduction, remarks on the trivial 
punifhment tor, 406. 

Serrurier, Gen biographical account 
of, 389 

Shirrefs’s Life of Dr. Guild, 15—fome 
accougt of the Daétor, ib. 

Sibbit’s Ditfertation on Luxury, a 
moral, religious, and elegant compo- 
fiton, 132, 133.—his appropriate 
retle¢tions on the fophifts of ancient 
Greece, 133——prefers a private cdp- 
cation for females, 135—forctble ap- 
peal in favour of Chirifttanity, 136, 
137. 

Sieyes, Abbe, anecdote of, 210. 

Sils Brokers, anecdote of two pagriotic, 
169. 

Sketch of a well known poetical cha- 
ratter, 494 P 

Smith, Dr Adam, ftrange affeitions 
of, in private company quoted, 420. 

Sonnini’s Tyavels in Eeypt, 17—fuper- 
grity of the ganilation, publifhiid by 
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Debrett, ib. —retharks on tfanfla- 
tions in general, 18, 21. 

Stationers, their infamous psactices to 
enhance the price of paper, expofed, 
420. 

Summary of Porrrics.—The Propo- 
fitions of Bonaparte rejected by the 
Emperor of Germany, 114 — obfer- 
vations on the revolutionizing inten- 
tions of Bonaparte, 115—:mifunder- 
ftanding at the Court of Peteriburgh, 
ib. fingular opprefsion fuftered by 

, the French Emigrants, lately return- 
ed, 116—remarks on the late dif- 
turbances in London, ib —ftri€tures 
on the conduét of the Chief Magi- 
trate, ib.—wifdom of the populace 
on the above occafion, 116, 117— 
refleftions on the high price of pro- 
vifions, 235, 237—ftri€tyres on the 
proceedings at the Common Hall, 
237—conduét of the Methodifts on 
this occafion, 234—patriotic ardour 
of the Houle of Auftria, 354—curi- 
ous fact refpecting provifions, 355— 
characters of the new Lord Mayor 
and fheriffs, 356—interefting pro- 
ceedings at Paris 357—-inlolence of 
the French Generals, tb.—inftances 
of the Liberty of the Prefs, 358. 

Sunday Schools, on the abules and ad- 
vantages of, 214, 217. 

~, reficétions on, and their 
perverfion by the Methodifts, 416. 

Suworow, Marfhal, biographical anec- 
cotes of, 3¢1, 393. 

Swallows, curious account of the fub- 
mertion of, 110. 

Swift, anecdote of 73. 

Swits, their laws and cuftoms defcrib- 
ed, 379, 380, 

Switzerland, interefting defcription of, 
3775 379. 

T 


Temper, a paffionate, anecdote of, 71. 
"Thieves, a new clafs of, defcribed, 279 
‘lippoo Bultaun, his late treacherous 
condu&t towards @he Englith expofed 
and animadverted upon, 119. ~ 
Trantlations, fpecimens of modern, 18. 


Turmer's Niftory of the Anglo Saxons 


oo 





INDEX. 


—probability of the irruption of fea 
veral German nations into England, 
befides the Cimbric Saxons, 2—over- 
fight of the author noticed, 5 — his 
aceount of the wars Uf Arthur, 5--8 
—proceedings of the Saxons, ‘on the 
eftablifhment of Chriftianity, s—-13 
obfervations on the work, 14 
Tyranny, its eg accounted for, 94 


Von Hamelberg, Chey. his Letter to 
Dr. Robifou, 108. 
U. 
Upholfterer, a French, petition of, 470. 
Uterus, opinions concerning its defcent. 
obliquity, and action, 51. 


Ww. 

Waihman, Citizen, his pamphlet on 
the prefent tcarcity examined, 410— 
his excellent and confiftent enrbe- 
lifhments, 411r—-his three grand {pe~ 
fics for decreafing the price of corn, 
412—his abfurd plans for relieving 
the poor, ib. 

Walpoliana, account of, and {elections 
trom that work, 70—74. 


War, policy of France in beginning 
it, 200. 





, its effects proved to redute 
the price of Wheat, 227—-2 40. 

Wathington, General, hs anfwer to a 
letterof the French Minifter, in i794, 
929, 340. 

Welth, their general fpirit of loyalty 
noticed, 405. 

Wheat, caufes whi¢h produced the late 
undoubted failure, ftated, 320. 

Winter perfonified, by Cowper, con- 
traited with the fame, by Hurdis, 
244, 249. 

Woman, a masculine, defined, 155. 

Women, obfervations on their relative 
fituation in fociety, 152—arguments 
in favour of the fex, 152, 153. 

Werthip, public, its importanee to the 
interefts of civil government, 68, 69. 


Z. 
Zenobio, Count, fuppofed to be a writer 
in the pay of Baénaparte, 337: 


END OF VOL. VIL 


— <——e — - 
ERRATA. 

P. 449. 1.26 after Scriptures, add——‘‘ there is gold, and the gold of that Jand is 
good.”"—P. 457, latt line but two, for Aerern, read wherern.—P. 458. 1. 4. inftead 
of the time of my departure is at hand, being in the body of the better, x thould 
be in @ note.—Line 5, and tullowing, Ars_friend, &c. to righteoufne/s inclulive, 
fhould likewife be in a note at the bottom of the Letter. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE BOOK-BINDER. 
The Portrait of Mr. Jones,to be placed oppotite page 439. 
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